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FEW AMERICAN 
MUSICIANS PLAN 
TO QUIT GERMANY 


Majority Arrange to Remain Des- 
pite International Complications 
—Wallingford Riegger to Go to 
‘Denmark—Frederick W. War- 
ren-to Return—Sidney Biden 
to Stay in Berlin—Several Am- 
ericans Prominent in Musical 
Life Not Named in Cabled Lists 


OLLOWING the break of diplomatic 

relations between this country and 
Germany, and the imminence of a declara- 
tion of war, fears have been expressed 
over the safety of American musicians 
who have remained in Berlin. 

According to cable dispatches that 
reached New York via London this week, 
Americans in Berlin have shown little 
tendency to worry. It is stated further 
that the Germans have treated these 
‘Americans with rigid courtesy. 

So far as can be ascertained only a 
few American musicians have signified 
their intentien of leaving Berlin. 

On the cabled list of those Americans 
whe have expressed an intention of quit- 
ting Germany appear the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Warren of 
Houston, Tex. Mr. Warren is widely 
known as a teacher of singing. Louis 
Luntz, a New York pianist, who has been 
giving recitals and studying in Germany, 
has also applied for permission to leave. 

A number of American musicians who 





_ have for some time carried on their pro- 


fession in Germany have planned to de- 
part for neutral countries. Among these 
are Mx. and Mrs. Wallingford Riegger. 


Mr. Riegger enjoys the distinction of 
being the only American who has con- 
ducted the Bliithner orchestra concerts 
during the winter season. He hails from 
Alabama. Private advices received from 
him before the break indicated that he 
had expected to return to America soon 
to establish an orchestra. He was fa- 
vorably known as a composer-pianist be- 
fore he went to Germany, where he took 
up conducting. The cabled reports say 
he will settle temporarily in Denmark. 

Another American well known in mu- 
sical circles of this country but better 
known in Germany is Arthur van 
Eweyk, the lieder singer, whose home is 
in Milwaukee. He made a tour in the 
United States several seasons ago. His 
name appears in the list of those who 
have signified their intention of leaving 
Germany. 

Among those who, until Friday of last 
week, had decided to remain in Germany 
despite international difficulties are Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Biden of St. Louis. Mr. 
Biden is a baritone who has sung in New 
York within recent years.and who has ap- 
peared frequently in the concert audi- 
toriums of the leading German cities. 

Dr. O. P. Jacob, European manager of 
the Musical America Company, whose 
offices are in Berlin, will probably return 
to New York following wireless commu- 
am established with him on Tues- 

ay. 

August Spanuth, editor of Die Signale, 
is an American citizen. He has decided 
to remain in Berlin. Until a few years 
ago Mr. Spanuth was the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the New-Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung and more recently of the 
Deutsches Journal. 

An incomplete list of American mu- 
sicians in Caen who are not men- 
tioned in the cabled lists includes Augusta 
Cottlow, the pianist, who is the wife of 
Edgar A. Gerst, a Californian. Mme. 
Cottlow is well established in Berlin as a 
teacher and concert artist. Her mother, 
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CECIL FANNING 
Highly Gifted Young American Baritone, Whose Artistic and Serious Work in 
Recital Has Won Him a Widespread Vogue in This Country. (See page 2) 





Selina Cottlow, is living with her. Lilli 
Petschnikoff, the violinist, the wife of 
Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian vio- 
linist, has been playing in Berlin lately. 
She is an American. Tn this list belongs 
also the name of Louis Bachner, formerly 
of Baltimore, where he taught at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. In re- 
cent years he has been teaching singing, 
succeeding the late Frank King Clark. 
Fritz Huttman is another American of 
whom no direct word has been received. 
His home is in Chicago. He has been 
singing at the Schwerin Court Opera. 
Edyth Walker, who has been singing at 
the Royal Opera in Munich, is not listed 
in the cabled reports. 





Postpone Premiére of Homer Moore’s 
Opera in St. Louis 
(By Telegraph to MusicaAL AMERICA) 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—Owing to a 
severe case of bronchitis, Mr. Constan- 
tino is unable to sing to-night, and the 
premiére of Homer Moore’s overa, “Louis 
XV,” has been postponed until Wednes- 
day evening, with the full cast. 

H. W. Cost. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


METROPOLITAN’S BIG PROFIT 





Quarter of a Million Said to Be Margin 
on This Season’s Opera 


According to information which is re- 
liable though not official, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company will end the present 
season with a profit of about a quarter 
of a million. These figures, however, do 
not take into account any possible effect 
which the threatened war may have on 
the future patronage of opera in New 
York. ‘ : 

How exceptional this profit is may be 
seen by comparing it with the margin 
on the season of 1915-16 which was said 
to be about $95,000. 

Although a large part of the prosper- 
ity indicated in these figures is due to the 
increased interest and patronage of 
opera, it is said that $120,000 has been 
saved on the salaries of Emmy Destinn, 
who failed to return to America this sea- 
son, and Geraldine Farrar, whose Metro- 
politan appearances have been consider- 
ably curtailed. 
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VITAL STEP TAKEN 


TO ENRICH MUSICAL 
LIFE OF DENVER 





$50,000 Fund for Purchase of 


Municipal Organ Completed in 
Schumann-Heink Recital— 
Acoustical and Decorative 
Changes in City Auditorium 
Tested and Stamped with Ap- 
proval— Recitals Free to All 
Citizens Planned— Contralto 
Central Figure in Concert Be- 
tokening the Fulfillment of Long 
Cherished Civic Ideal 


ENVER, Col., Feb. 2.—An event of 

great portent for the future musical 

life of this city. was the recital by 

Schumann-Heink at the Municipal Audi- 
torium last night. 

This concert, promoted by the Denver 
Rotary Club and managed by Robert 
Slack, held unwonted interest and sig- 
nificance, aside from the public interest 
that always attaches to an appearance 
by the great contralto. It offered to this 
public its first opportunity to judge the 
effectiveness of the decorative and struc- 
tural changes in the big city auditorium, 
designed to improve its appearance and, 
particularly, its acoustical qualities; and 
it served to add the amount required to 
complete the $50,000 fund with which to 
purchase a magnificent pipe organ for 
this same Auditorium. 

Some $20,000 was first subscribed to- 
ward the organ by a few wealthy citi- 
zens; the Rotary Club then pledged itself 


to procure the remaining $30,000. The 
receipts of last night’s concert were 
something in excess of $4,000 (the ad- 
mission ranged from twenty-five cents to 
$1.00 and the attendance was about 
7,000) and the club’s share was sufficient 
practically to complete its pledged total 
for the organ fund. 

To-morrow Mayor Speer will leave for 
the East to consult with the leading or- 
gan builders of the country. Their re- 
spective bids and specifications will be 
submitted, upon his return, to a com- 
mittee of musicians, Rotarians and other 
interested citizens, and the organ con- 
tract awarded. Mayor Speer is deter- 
mined to have in the Denver Auditorium 
the finest concert organ that can be built 
in America, and, if the sum on hand is 
insufficient for this purpose, more money 
will be raised. After the installation of 
the new organ next summer, a city or- 
ganist will be engaged to give frequent 
free recitals for the enjoyment of citi- 
zens and tourists, and soloists of renown 
will be engaged from time to time, when 
a nominal admission fee—probably ten 
cents—will be charged. 

This broad-minded plan for enriching 
the musical life of this community is one 
of several dreams of the man of vision 
who is in charge of our civic govern- 
ment. The Civic Center, now well along 
the path of fulfillment, which is soon to 
include a beautiful open-air Greek thea- 
ter, is another of his dreams that is ma- 
terializing. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, the big- 
hearted, is never so happy as when sing- 
ing for great gatherings like that of last 
night, and she gave an inspired and in- 
spiring performance. It became appar- 
ent at once that the erstwhile defective 
acoustical qualities of the Auditorium 
had been quite magically corrected. The 
writer took occasion to listen carefully 
from every part of the great building, 
and nowhere was there an echo or a 
“pocket” where the softest tone of the 





[Continued on page 2] 
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singer failed to carry perfectly. Schu- 
mann-Heink declared, after the concert, 
that she found the great room wonder- 
fully easy and grateful to sing in. The 
decorations of the Auditorium were de- 
signed and executed by artists of taste 
—among them Allan True of this city, 
whose distinctive panels at the Panama 
Exposition in California were so widely 
admired—and it is now a place of de- 
light to eye and ear. 


Schumann-Heink’s program was char- . 


acteristic of her catholicity of taste. It 
began with the stately Bach “Hy Heart 
Ever Faithful,” and included familiar 
German lieder, the Meyerbeer aria, “Ah 
mon Fils,” and a group of songs in Eng- 
lish, among them Nevin’s “Rosary,” 
which she clothed with such dignity that 
one ceased to think of it as a hopelessly 
hackneyed song. The singer was deluged 
with flowers, and applauded with such 
thunderous approval that she sang 
numerous encores. “Tell the readers of 
MuSsIcAL AMERICA how very happy I am 
over this wonderful concert,” she said. 
“T am overcome! It is wonderful.” 

Edith Evans accompanied with rare 
skill, and was several times brought for- 
ward by the singer to share in the ap- 
plause. 

This noon Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
a few years ago was Officially proclaimed 
a citizen of Denver, was made an honor- 
ary member of the Denver Rotary Club. 
At the weekly luncheon she was duly 
tagged with the Rotarian emblem, and 
decorated with a large bib bearing the 
words “Baby Member,” which was ad- 
justed by Mayor Speer. After luncheon 
she sang two songs, voicing her senti- 
ments happily in Rogers’ setting of “The 
Sweetest Flower That Grows.” The 
dynamic contralto promises to return 
when the new city organ is installed and 
sing at the dedicatory concert, without 
remuneration, as an expression of her 
interest in the musical and civic welfare 
of Denver. J.C. W. 


DESCRIBES PURPOSES OF 
YOUNG MEN’S SYMPHONY 


Mr. Mallet-Prevost, President, Addresses 
Audience at Concert of Orchestra— 
Arthur Klein Soloist 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Arnold Volpe, gave its 
fifteenth anniversary concert at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 11. This organization of young 
amateurs who are devoting themselves 
seriously to ensemble playing was heard 
in the following: 








César Franck's D Minor Symphony; the 
“Andante Cantabile’ from Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony (played in memory of 
Alfred Lineoln Seligman, founder of the 
orchestra); Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture and 
the Beethoven Concerto No. 3; Arthur Klein, 
pianist, as soloist. 


A large audience listened to the very 
worthy efforts of these young men. 
After weeks and months of patient re- 
hearsing they brought their work to a 
-high standard and gave a conscientious, 
praiseworthy performance. 


S. Mallet-Prevost, president of the 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, ad- 
dressed a few remarks to the audience, 
in which he paid sincere tribute to the 
memory of Alfred Lincoln Seligman, the 
founder. He pointed out the fact that 
Mr. Seligman, besides giving his money 
for the furtherance of the good work, was 
himself a member of the orchestra, occu- 
pying one of the ’cello desks. Mr. Mal- 
let-Prevost indicated the opportunities 
that the orchestra afforded young so- 
loists and invited artists to apply for 
hearings, which might lead to their ap- 
pearing in public with the orchestra. 

The young players responded readily 
to Mr. Volpe’s beat and showed the good 
results of careful training. The playing 
of Mr. Klein in the Beethoven Concerto 
was notable for its musicianly character, 
its maturity of understanding and its 
technical finish. The young soloist was 
cordially received, as were Mr. Volpe’s 
charges. ma. B. 


MAUD POWELL AND THE 
KNEISELS STIR RICHMOND 


Organist Recognizes Tone of Willeke’s 
Amati, Which He Saw in Piatti’s 
Hands Forty Years Ago 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 12.—That much 
interest in musical matters obtains here 
is illustrated in the fact that two re- 
citals were given in the city last week 
and both to crowded houses. The Kneisel 
Quartet appeared at the Jefferson Hotel 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club. It was the second art- 
ist concert of this organization during 
the winter and was attended by a large 
audience. While each of the artists was 
given a hearty reception, special inter- 
est was manifested in the work of Willem 
Willeke, the noted ’cellist of the ensemble. 
Of unusual interest in the appearance 
of Mr. Willeke was the fact that he 
used the Amati ’cello which was owned 
by the famous Piatti and which is valued 
at $10,000. In the audience at the re- 
cital was J. McCombie Murray, choir 
director and teacher, who remarked to a 
fellow organist that he had not heard 
such a wenderful tone since the days of 
Piatti in London. Mr. Murray after the 
concert learned that it was the same in- 
strument used by Piatti in a recital given 
forty_years ago in London, in which he 
took part, singing to the accompaniment 
of @ string quartet, one of whom was 
the great ’cellist. 

Maud Powell, the American violinist, 
gave a recital in the City Auditorium 
Friday, under the local management of 
the Corley Company. The noted artist 
again demonstrated those qualities of 
taste and excellence which are ever asso- 
ciated with her work. She was assisted 
by Arthur Loesser, pianist, whose fully 
sympathetic accompaniment was a fea- 
ture of the concert. W. G. O. 











Victor Herbert Heads Delegation to 
Protest Against Possible War 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—A dele- 
gation of twelve New York members of 
the Sons of Irish Freedom, headed by 
Victor Herbert, the noted American com- 
poser, called at the White House to-day 
to protest against a possible war with 
Germany. Secretary Tumulty listened 
to their plea. 





A huge audience in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., applauded Annie Louise David, 
harpist, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
on Feb. 9, in a recital in Masonic Temple. 





HEMPEL DRAWS BIG 
RECITAL AUDIENCE 


Metropolitan Prima Donna Wins 
New Laurels at Her Annual 
New York Appearance 


FRIEDA HEMPEL, soprano, recital, Carne- 
gie Hail, Monday afternoon, Feb. 12. Ac- 





companist. Richard Hageman. The pro- 
gram: 
“Qual farfalletta,’” from “Partenope,’ 


“Come Beloved,’ from “Atalanta,” Handel; 
“Frihlingslaube,” Schubert; “Mondnacht,” 
“Auftrage,’ Schumann; “Réselein Drei 
Dreie,’ Brahms; “Der Kuss,’ Beethoven; 
“Casta Diva,’ from “Norma,” Bellini; 
“Cradle Song,” Humperdinck ; “Mouse Trap,” 
Hugo Wolf; “Stdndchen,” Richard Strauss; 
“Gretl” (by request), Pfitener; “The Night- 
ingale,’ (Russian Fol Song), Alablef: 
“The Happy Lover,” Old English; “Deep 
River,’ H. T. Burleigh; “When I Was Sev- 
enteen,” Old Swedish; Waltz, “Wine, Woman 
and Song,” Strauss. 





Miss Hempel’s single New York recital 
was the signal for a great outpouring, 
even larger than is usual on this annual 


appearance of the winsome prima donna 
of the Metropolitan. She has, unlike 
some of her colleagues in the opera 
houses, a legitimate claim to popularity 
in the recital field; with Miss Hempel 
the concert platform is not a mere inci- 
dent, a supplemental prize in the career 
of a prima donna. For the Mozartian 
standard of purity in singing, for 
delicacy, there are few to approach Miss 
Hempel; daintiness and wholesomeness 
are an integral part of her nature. A 
singer so equipped has the master-key 
to a great portion of the lieder, as is 
borne out by Miss Hempel’s success with 
the Schumann “Auftrage,” the Beetho- 
ven “Kuss,” the Brahms “Standchen,” 
and the others, for instance her in- 
imitable “’S Gretel,” Pfitzner, and the 
familiar Alabieff “Nightingale.” 

Vocally, the “Norma” relic was done 
well; a study in miniature. The soloist 
has a way of phrasing quite her own; 
tradition plays but a small part in some 
of her interpretations. Miss Hempel’s 


English numbers were not chosen with 
the same wise care that marked the bal- 
ance of the program. 

Richard Hageman gave wholly satisfy- 
ing support at the piano. 





PRIZE SYMPHONY BY 
LANG PERFORMED 


Orchestral Concert in Philadel- 
phia Introduces Works of 
Local Composers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 1917. 


A. LANG’S Symphony in C Minor 
e and Bruno Einhorn’s “Evening 
Solitude in a Polish Village,” both by 
local composers, were introduced for the 
first time in Philadelphia at the concert 
given by the Franz Schubert Bund Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Forrest Theater 
Sunday evening. Mr. Lang’s composi- 
tion, which won the prize in the competi- 
tion of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation contest in 1915, proved interest- 
ing and meritorious throughout, the sec- 
ond and third movements being especially 
tuneful and expressive and revealing ex- 
cellent musicianship, characteristic qual- 
ities of Mr. Lang’s other works per- 
formed here. It was given an intelligent 
reading under the capable direction of 
Walter Pfeiffer. 

The second new offering, “Evening Sol- 
itude in a Polish Village,” written and 
conducted by Mr. Einhorn, a member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was likewise 
highly enjoyable. It contains much 
charm of melody written principally for 
the strings and woodwind. Dorothy 
Goldsmith, pianist, was heard in Liszt’s 
E Flat Major Concerto, which she played 
with . splendid technical command and 


fluency. The concert opened with the 
“Mignon” Overture of Thomas and 
closed with Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 

The Loyalty Chorus of the German- 
town Y. W. C. A., under the efficient di- 
rection of Mrs. John Dunn, Jr., was 
heard in concert Thursday evening in 
that auditorium. Several choral works 
of Heller, Speaks, Nevin and Geibel were 
splendidly sung by this well trained or- 
ganization. Florence Haenle, violinist; 
Emilie Frick, pianist; Rosine Sundelius, 
soprano, and Dorothy Christ, contralto, 
were the soloists. Grace Truesdell and 
Catherine Westling proved skilful accom- 
panists. 

A concert distinguished by artists of 
unusual ability attracted an audience of 
large proportions to the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Sunday evening. The 
affair was given under the auspices of 
The Jewish World for the relief of Jew- 
ish war sufferers. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, diminutive in 
stature, but possessing a technique ex- 
traordinary in strength, was the re- 
cipient of deserved applause for her com- 
manding performance of Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D Minor and numbers by 
Paganini and Liszt. Greta Torpadie, a 
soprano of considerable range and color- 
atura proficiency, was heard in the aria 
from Verdi’s “Traviata” and a group of 
songs by Henschel, Salter and La Forge. 
Other soloists were Frank Gittelson, vio- 
linist, and Hans Kindler, ’cellist. They 
both sustained favorable impressions 
made here in former appearances by re- 
fined and artistic playing. The orches- 
tral offerings comprised Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” Overture and Liszt’s “Suite 
L’Arlésienne” and Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody played by fifty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Thaddeus Rich. 


Recital by Helen Ware 


After an absence of several years 
Helen Ware, the young and talented vio- 
linist, formerly a resident of Philadel- 





- phia, was heard in recital in Witherspoon 


Hall on Thursday evening. A _ uni 
program included, as novelties, seve 
Hungarian songs and an original co! 
ful Fantasy of her own compositi 
These gave genuine pleasure to the la: 
audience. Effective and authoritative 
terpretations were given these numbx 
with a tone of excellent purity and 
technique of rare brilliancy. Furt!) 
evidence of the artist’s admirable qu 
ities was convincingly given throu, | 
masterful renditions of Bruch’s D Mi: 
Concerto, five Swedish Dances by t}, 
same composer, Wieniawski’s Wa':, 
Caprice, Dvorak’s Ballade and the S»- 
nata in B Minor of Bach, in which Mj .- 
Ware was given sympathetic assistan 
by Maurice Eisner, pianist. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metr.- 
politan Opera Company; Ernest Sche 
ing, pianist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellis 
were the soloists at the sixth and la:: 
of the Morning Musicales given in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hot 


Monday. Miss Hempel sang an ari, 
from “Ernani,” “Der Nussbaum” of 
Schumann, old English and Swedish 


folk-songs and the original vocal version 
of Strauss’s “Beautiful Blue Danube” 
Waltz with such beauty of voice 
to receive an ovation from the large 
audience. Mr. Schelling shared honors 
by his excellent interpretation of groups 
of Chopin and Granados numbers and 
Mr. Casals, whose arrival was delay« 
by lateness of his train, appeared last 
on the program, playing exquisitely « 
sonata of Sammartini and other enjoy:- 
ble pieces of Fauré, Granados and Pop- 
per. Paul Eisler was the able accom- 
panist for Miss Hempel and Harry M. 
Gilbert for Mr. Casals. 


Free Symphony Series Concluded 


The last in the series of three concerts 
free to the public was given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Sunday afternoon in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist, was the soloist. He 
chose the stately D Major Concerto of 
Tschaikowsky. Jacobinoff has played 
before Philadelphia audiences severa!| 
times this season and it is pleasant to 
note the decided gain in freedom, aban- 
don and command which he shows with 
each additional appearance. His playing 
of this difficult work was masterful. 
Technical obstacles were overcome with 
remarkable ease and his interpretation 
was marked with a great deal of poetic 
idealization. 

Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A Major, 
the “Swan of Tuonela” from the “Kale- 
vala” of Sibelius and the symphonic 
poem, “Tasso,” of Liszt were the orches- 
tral numbers, all of which were delight- 
fully performed under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski. 

There will be no concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra next Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, at the Academy 
of Music, since a tour of New England 
will be undertaken at that time. The or 
ganization will leave Philadelphia on 
Wednesday morning for Albany, where a 
concert will be given in the evening, with 
Olga Samaroff as the soloist. Portland. 
Me., will be visited the following eve- 
ning. On Friday evening, Hans Kindler, 
’cellist, will be the soloist in the concert 
which will be given in Manchester, N. H., 
and the tour will conclude with an ap- 
poarente at Williams College, in Wil- 
iamstown, Mass., on Saturday evening, 
when Hans Kindler will again be heard 
as soloist. M. B. SWAAB. 


Disclose Marriage of Elvira Leveroni to 
Worcester Dentist 


WORCESTER, MASs., Feb. 9.—An an 
nouncement that created an unusual stir 
was that made yesterday morning of the 
marriage of Dr. Leon A. Storz, a loca! 
dentist, to Elvira Leveroni, operatic con 
tralto. The marriage took place in the 
Episcopal Church of Bellows Falls, Vt 
on Jan. 4, and was preceded by a civi! 
ceremony performed in New York las! 
October. The young couple will make 
their home in this city when Mme. Lev 
eroni returns in May from a tour of 
the South and West. 7 & 











Cecil Fanning, American Trained, 
Flas Won Fame Here and Abroad 





A STRIKING example of the Amer- 

ican singer who, though he has ap- 
peared- throughout Europe with note- 
worthy success, has been trained exclu- 
sively by an American teacher, is Cecil 
Fanning, the baritone. Mr. Fanning is 
only thirty-one years old, but he has been 
conspicuously before the American public 
for eight years. In company with his 
teacher, H. B. Turpin, who plays his 
accompaniments, Mr, Fanning has toured 


Germany, Italy and England. Since his 
return from Europe three years ago h: 
has appeared entirely in America, giv 
ing from seventy-five to eighty recita! 
here each season. This year he has mad: 
two trips to the Pacific coast and tw: 
trips in the South. He has sung as solo 
ist with the Rubinstein Club in Nev 
York on eight occasions and has ap 
peared twice with the Haarlem Philhar 
monic Society and with the New Yor! 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hal! 
beagee giving several recitals in Afolia! 
all. 
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MURATORE ANALYZES HIS SPIRITUALIZED “CANIO” 








Noted French Tenor Gives Rea- 
sons for His Departure from 
the Conventional in the Cos- 
tuming and Dramatic Action 
of the Famous Réle in “Pag- 
liacci’’—This “‘Pierrot’’ a High 
Comedian of Serious Idealism 


HE autobiographical opera—that is 

what we’ might call “Pagliacci.” 
There is no other work in which the 
artists sing with a more personal sense 
of the reality of the little “slice of life” 
which they are presenting. It is, indeed, 
an opera in which the singer plays him- 
self. No matter what his garb or char- 
acter in Leoncavallo’s work, he repre- 
sents the soul of the player—whether 
he be the wandering Pagliaccio or the 
pampered star of an opera house. Tonio 
sets this forth on behalf of the author, 
in the Prologue, when he reminds the au- 
dience: ‘““We are but men like you.” How- 
ever, it is not Tonio, but Canio who in 


the opera experiences the characteristic 
emotions that are hidden behind the 
actor’s mask. 

A new and individual conception of 
Canio was revealed to Americans this 
season when Lucien Muratore sang the 
part for the first time in his life, with 
the Chicago Opera Association. It was 
a glimpse of the new photographs of the 
noted French tenor in this role that 
prompted our calling upon him for an 
expression of his analysis of Canio as 
he interprets him. He gave us these 
ideas on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week at his rooms in a New York hotel 
overlooking Central Park. With him was 
the lovely Lina Cavalieri, his wife, who 
now and then supplemented the tenor’s 
remarks with addenda of her own. 

While Mr. Muratore was speaking he 
was surrounded by evidences of prepara- 
tions for his trip to the Pacific Coast, 
where not only he is appearing in con- 
certs, but Mme. Cavalieri is again sing- 
ing after a protracted absence from the 
footlights. The first stop on the west- 
ward trip was to be at Washington, D. 
C., where the tenor sang at a private 
musicale. In preparation for this, Mr. 
Muratore followed the _ interviewer’s 
visit with an hour with his accompanist, 
Jacques Pintel, a gifted young French 
pianist, whom he is introducing to 
America. 

As Mr. Muratore draws the analogy 
between Canio and the opera star, it is 
this: “What does the public know of the 
emotions behind a singer’s performance 
in opera? The people pay $5 a seat and 
they sit back complacently expecting to 
get their money’s worth in entertainment 
and edification. Now, the singer may 
have received some terrible news imme- 
diately before the performance—perhaps 
that somebody dear to him has just died. 
Thus, he is playing under a tremendous 
strain, and while he keeps a smiling face 
before the audience, his heart may be 
breaking. Little does the public realize 
the ordeal that the singer is going 
through; and its is this tragedy behind 
the motley that is typified by Canio and 
his unhappy story.” ‘ 


His Serious Study 


As one may see from the appended 
picture, Muratore’s Canio differs in at- 
tire and make-up from the interpreta- 
tions of the part that we have been ac- 
customed to witness. In accordance with 
this tenor’s studious attention to the de- 
tails of his impersonations, his garbing 
of Canio is not a striving for something 
different, but is the well calculated re- 
sult of careful study. This is how he 
analyzes the question of Canio’s costume: 

The plot of “Pagliacci” is based upon 
one of the stories of the pantomimes 
found in Italy, of which each province 
had its particular masque. (Mascagni 
has cleverly utilized these pantomimic 
characters in his opera, “Le Maschere.”’) 
Now, it will be noted that the title of 
“Pagliacci” is plural—it is “The strolling 
players.” In other words, Pagliacco is 
a generic term that covers various kinds 
of Pagliacci just as macaroni includes 
the different forms of that delicacy. Thus, 
the group of Pagliacci consists of Colum- 


bine, Harlequin, Punchinello, Pierrot, ete. . 


It had been noted by Mr. Muratore 
that in the masques it was generally 
Pierrot who married Columbine. The 
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Kaleidoscopic Flashes of Character Delineation in Lucien Muratore’s Impersonation of “Canio” in “Pagliacci”: No. 1, “The 


Stage and Life, They are Different Altogether.” 
Playing the Clown, Though Heavy-Hearted. No. 5, a Picturesque Muratore Posture. 


character Punchinello (which the trans- 
lation of the libretto gives as the part 
that Canio plays in the little play within 
the opera) is indigenous to Naples and 
its masques. In the pantomime Punchi- 
nello always wears the black mask. In 
the opera Canio wears no mask (doubt- 
less it would hamper his singing and 
action), and without his mask Punchi- 
nello is no longer himself. In appear- 
ance he is virtually the same as Pierrot. 
Therefore, Mr. Muratore, taking this fact 
in consideration with that of Columbine’s 
traditional espousal of Pierrot, garbs the 
part as out-and-out Pierrot. 


How It Differs 


The points that differentiate Mura- 
tere’s Canio outwardly from the usual 
portrayal are the entirely white costume 
(discarding the black buttons), the 
sleeves more full at the ends, the absence 
of the ruffed collat, the face whitened 
to an extreme, and last, the black skull 
cap of Pierrot, worn all the time, even 
when the white peaked cap is on the 
head. As to the details of his ultra-white 
make-up Mr. Muratore quotes the open- 
ing line of Canio’s arioso: 


“Vesti la giubba e la faccia infarina.” 
Which the libretto translates as: 


“Put on your smock now, 
face with the powder—” 


Besides his individual dressing of the 


Smear your 


part, Mr. Muratore has thought out the 
characterization along his own dramatic 
lines. We asked him if his playing of 
the part made it more of a French than 
an Italian Pierrot. “I have not thought 
of the réle along national lines,” he said. 
“As I see Canio, he is the high comedian 
of the troupe, it is Tonio, the buffoon, who 
is its low comedian. Canio is a much 
higher type of man—he is an idealist, 
the spiritual is more strongly developed 
in him. To my mind he is a very serious 
man, beneath the frivolity of his de- 
meanor before the public. 

“When we first see Canio at the be- 
ginning of the opera, he is in a gay 
mood. He is much in love with his wife, 
and nothing has come up to disturb his 
feeling of happiness. That is, not until 
the villagers put the thought in his mind 
that Tonio is paying court to Nedda. He 
shows the change in his mind when he 
sings the aria to the two villagers: 
‘The stage and life, they are different 
altogether,’ and later, ‘If Nedda I really 
should surprise so. the story would end 
differently.’ Here we see the dawning 
despair of the man. 


Arioso Not the All-in-All 


“Now, as to the arioso. This aria is 
what you might call singer-proof. No 
matter who sings it or how it is sung, it 
is sure to bring a big reward of applause 
—so great is the aria’s emotional appeal. 


No. 2, “Gentlemen, Please!” 


No. 3, “Canio,” the Comedian. No. 4, 
No. 6, End of the Tragedy 


Some singers make the arioso the whole 
consideration in playing Canio, but I am 
not satisfied unless I make the public 
feel every er | in the impersonation that 
leads up to the tragedy at the close.” 

As Mr. Muratore conceives the famous 
“Ridi, Pagliaccio” aria, the torment of 
soul which Canio goes through in this 
scene leaves him absolutely crushed with 
the weight of it. Would that we could 
describe the sorrow-stricken posture that 
Muratore assumed as he spoke of this— 
with clenched hands pressed flat against 
the forehead, a very picture of woe. One 
received the impression of a shrivelled 
old man. 

“In expressing Canio’s grief,” he add- 
ed, “it is not necessary that his shoul- 
ders be moved convulsively; it can be 
conveyed by simpler means,” and again 
he gave an illustration of the method, 
with the graphic picturesqueness born of 
his experience on the dramatic stage of 
France. 


His Final Business 


In keeping with his analysis of Canio’s 
agonized despair, Mr. Muratore’s “busi- 
ness” during the last moments of the 
scene is a departure from the conven- 
tional. Canio is so thoroughly crushed 
in spirit, says the tenor, that he has 
strength enough only to totter off the 
stage. Thus, Mr. Muratore does not 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“RIGOLETTO” BRINGS BARRIENTOS 
BACK TO THE METROPOLITAN 





Season’s Largest Audience Finds the Soprano’s Singing Even More Beautiful Than a Year Ago— 
‘“‘Walkiire’” Well Sung in the Annual ‘‘Ring’’ Cycle—Ovation to Frieda Hempel at Her 
Farewell for the Season—Caruso in Three Performances 














HE return of Mme... Maria Bar- 

rientos to the Metropolitan in Ver- 
di’s “Rigoletto,” Caruso’s appearance as 
The Duke and De Luca as the Jester 
were sufficiently attractive features to 
draw the largest crowd of the season to 
the opera house on Wednesday evening 
of last week. 

There was considerable curiosity as to 
whether the Spanish coloratura soprano 
would disclose new elements in her sing- 
ing or renew the impression that she 
made last season. If anything, her vocal 
pyrotechnics were more dazzling and 
more certain than ever. Her singing still 
has the strange, ethereal beauty, the un- 
canny precision and the extreme deli- 
cacy in production that marked her per- 
formances last year in “Lucia,” “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” and “Rigoletto.” 

If there is an unearthly quality in the 
vocal side of Mme. Barrientos’s art, 
there is sufficient of the human in her 
acting to balance it. Hers is a convinc- 
ing impersonation of Gilda, replete with 
tenderness and pathos. Seldom has the 
réle of the Jester’s daughter been made 
more dramatically significant. As she 
tripped upon the stage in the second 
act, clad in a robe of fiery scarlet, Mme. 
Barrientos was given an ovation, ex- 
ceeded only in intensity by the storm of 
applause that greeted her after the 
“Caro Nome.” This aria she sang fault- 
lessly, with finely spun arpeggios and 
trills and clear, violin-like tones that 
wove the most delicate of patterns. 

In ensemble passages there is still 
something lacking in volume of tone. 
In the duet with De Luca, Mme. Bar- 
rientos was effective, but not so in the 
quartet. However, a vocal art as pure 
as hers and a personality as colorful and 
ingratiating are sufficient to counteract 
a few shortcomings. 

The réle of the Duke is child’s play 
for Caruso. His generous outpouring of 
tone made even his most ardent admirers 
gasp with astonishment. As he drew on 
his gloves and in apparently careless 
fashion tossed off the “Questo Quella” at 
the opening of the first act, he called to 
mind his memorable début in New York 
in November, 1903, when he sang the 
same réle and was described by the press 
as “a valuable addition to the company,” 


in one or two stickfuls of type. It is 
something of a feat for the great tenor 


to maintain the high standards that he 
has set for himself, after fourteen sea- 
sons of steady singing. 

In recitative passages, in solos, in en- 
semble, Caruso was the finished artist 
and was of course accorded an ovation. 

The Rigoletto of De Luca is perhaps 
the finest réle that he has undertaken 
at the Metropolitan. It was a poignant- 
ly dramatic interpretation, at all times 
moving, intense, vivid. Mr. De Luca was 
in superb voice, singing with perfect con- 
trol and a smoothness that has come to 
characterize everything that this bari- 
tone essays. He, too, was tumultuously 
applauded. 

esides Caruso, De Luca and Bar- 
rientos, the cast contained Segurola as 
Sparafucile; Flora Perini as Maddalena; 
Marie Mattfeld as Giovanna; Rossi as 
Monterone, and Messrs. Bégué, Bada and 
Reschiglian and Mmes. Egener and Bor- 
niggia. 

Mr. Polacco’s conducting imparted 
warmth to the old score and brought 
out the high lights of the story in ef- 
fective style. 


Season’s First “Walkiire” 


With the season’s first “Walkiire” the 
“Ring” cycle passed through its second 
stage on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. It is years since operagoers have 
waited so long for their first taste of the 
most popular drama of the tetralogy, 
but the delay has been due only to the 
want of the necessary singers. With 
Mmes. Gadski and Matzenauer “on the 
road” the first half of the season, the 
establishment found itself short of a 
Briinnhilde or a Sieglinde since Melanie 
Kurt, useful as she has proved herself, 
has not yet shown the ability to defy 
physical laws to the point of being in 
two places at once. From now on we 
shall probably have numerous “Wal- 
kiires,” however. Last season brought 
us aS Many as seven. 

The present was a respectable per- 
formance, once the first act had passed. 
That this never rose above a pedestrian 
level was due mainly to Mr. Bodanzky, 
who exhibits a positive genius for kill- 
ing the most sublime and impassioned 
qualities in this marvelously beautiful 
episode. He speeds up tempi beyond all 
reason, he underemphasizes the most 
salient points, he fails in the character- 
ization of vital phrases and effects, he 
eviscerates every climax and deprives 
the love music of all its palpitancy and 
sensuousness. _Mr. Bodanzky is said to 
consider this first act one of his best 
achievements. Amazing _ self-delusion! 
It is the worst thing he does. In the 
succeeding acts he is far more satisfac- 
tory. The growing weight of the instru- 














MURATORE ANALYZES HIS 
SPIRITUALIZED “CANIO” 
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adopt the usual quick rushing back from 
the steps of the little theater and the 
subsequent sudden disappearance be- 
tween the curtains. “The man would not 
make such rapid movements in this sit- 
uation,” points out Mr. Muratore, “for 
he has not sufficient strength left.” 
Thereupon, he tottered, as it were, off 
—— in the manner that we have indi- 
cated. 


Reason for One Bit of Action 


When Canio retreats distractedly from 
the steps of the theater the unthinking 
spectator might suppose that it is be- 
cause he remembers that Nedda is behind 
the curtains, but Mr. Muratore points 
out that the reason for his exclamation 
of horror is that he thinks of the ordeal 
he has to go through on this stage, of 
_ playing the clown, although his heart is 
broken. 

Mr. Muratore’s facial expression of his 
grief at the close of this scene, so he re- 
lates, is akin to that of the two prin- 
cipal figures on a monument in the Pére 
La Chaise cemetery in Paris. There is a 


door leading to eternity and before it 
stand a man and a woman; on their 





faces is a look of sorrow like that of 
Muratore’s Canio. 


Mimic Life and Real 


As to the final act, the tenor called 
attention to the fact that the note of 
eventual tragedy is sounded as soon as 
Canio enters the stage in the little com- 
media, and hears Nedda, as Columbine, 
saying to her stage lover at the window: 


“Till tonight, then! And forever 
I shall be thine !” 


“The very same words” that Nedda 
had spoken to her actual lover, Silvio, is 
Canio’s comment on the coincidence of 
mimic life and real. 

“From that point,” says Mr. Mura- 
tore, “the steps in Canio’s frenzy lead- 
ing up to his dual killing are cumulative. 
And at the end, having by his own act 
lost his wife that he loved so intensely, 
there is nothing left for Canio. He him- 
self—at least his soul—is dead. And so, 
when I exclaim at the close, ‘The comedy 
is ended,’ I make the line mean that 
my life is ended as well. In other words, 
the opera virtually closes with Canio 
declaring: 

“La mia vita é finita!’” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 


mentation gives him no chance to be 
otherwise. 

Vocally, the representation had some 
commendable traits; some unfortunate 
ones. Mme. Gadski’s Briinnhilde—a}- 
ways an impersonation of unquestion- 
able worth—reached a high plane of ex- 
cellence last week. In point of singing 
she was better than at any previous time 
this season and avoided as much as a 
single deviation from the pitch. More- 
over, her treatment of the death proph- 
ecy and of the scene with Wotan in the 
third act are truly appealing and well 
carried out. The Sveglinde of Mme. 
Kurt was somewhat louder, perhaps, 
than in the past, but otherwise quite the 
same. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s pro- 
jected appearance as Fricka failed to 
materialize. The contralto, detained by 
concert engagements in the West, was 
resting in Chicago and the rdéle fell to 
Mme. Matzenauer, who had sung it in 
“Rheingold” and who assumed it quite 
as satisfactorily here. The Valkyr 
brood comported itself energetically. 

Among the men honors were evenly 
divided between the Wotan of Mr. Braun 
and the splendid Hunding of Mr. Ruys- 
dael. Mr. Braun’s conception of the god 
is better than it used to be, freer from 
rant and vociferation and surer in the 
attack of high tones. Mr. Urlus’s 
throatiness played havoc with his de- 
livery of the “Spring Song,” and did not 
improve his proclamation of Siegmund’s 
more dramatic phrases. 

Thursday evening brought Puccini’s 
“Madama _ Butterfly” with Geraldine 
Farrar in the title réle. An unusually 
large audience attended. Luca Botta 
was Pinkerton and Scotti Sharpless. 
Others in the cast were Mmes. Fornia, 
and Egener and Messrs. Bada, Audisio, 
Bégué, Reschiglian and Cerri. Mr. Po- 
lacco conducted spiritedly. 


“Meistersinger” Repeated 


The second “Meistersinger” of the 
season, heard by a very large house on 
Friday evening, was a smoother and 
rather more spirited performance than 
the first. The orchestra committed no 
enormities this time and the general 
standard of singing was higher. Mme. 
Hempel- appeared as Eva for the last 
time this winter to the regret of all those 
who see in her impersonation of Pog- 
ner’s daughter—the very finest thing 
she does. Vocally, she surpassed herself. 
Mr. Sembach was in good form and his 
“Prize Song” provoked an outburst of 
applause. Messrs. Weil, Braun and 
Reiss were in good shape and Mr. Go- 
ritz’s Beckmesser seemed funnier than 
ever. Magdalena was sung by Kathleen 
Howard. 

Saturday was a busy day at the opera 
house, three operas being given after- 
noon and evening. A huge matinée 
crowd heard “Samson et Dalila,” with 
Caruso and Matzenauer as hero and 
heroine. De Luca, Rothier, Schlegel, 
Bloch, Reschiglian and Audisio were 
also in the cast. The colorful, highly 
artistic production delighted the audi- 
ence, which was most enthusiastic. <A 
kind word is due Rosina Galli for her 
splendid incidental dances. Mr. Polacco 
was the conductor. 

The inseparable “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” greeted a large 
audience on Saturday evening. Popular 
prices prevailed. Mmes. Kurt and Pe- 
rini and Messrs. Botta and Tegani were 
heard in the Mascagni work and Miss 
Muzio and Messrs. Martinelli and 
Amato had the chief réles in the Leon- 
cavallo tragedy. Mr. Papi conducted 
both operas in excellent style. 

There was a special matinée perform- 


. ance of “Aida” last Monday and a huge 


Lincoln Day audience applauded a cast 
that included Caruso and Amato, Claudia 
Muzio and Mme. Ober. Ample reason 
for applause lay in the singing of the 
tenor, who was at his best; in Amato’s 
dramatic impersonatior of Amonasro 


and in Miss Muzio’s admirable voicing 
of Aida’s music. The Metropolitan’s 
new soprano acted as effectively as she 
sang. Mr. Rothier sang excellently as 
the High Priest. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted. 

Frieda Hempel bade farewell to Met- 
ropolitan audiences for this season last 
Monday after a day’s strenuous singing. 
In the afternoon the popular soprano 
gave a recital at Carnegie Hall; in the 
evening she resumed her role of Susanna 
in Mozart’s delightful “Marriage of Fi- 
garo.” Her lovely, smooth vocalization 
won her an ovation from a large holiday 
audience, which paid a farewell tribute 
to the notably beautiful singing and 
charming acting that she has maintained 
throughout the Metropolitan season. 

Mme. Farrar was Cherubino; Mme. 
Matzenauer the Countess; De Luca was 
Figaro, and Didur,: Count Almaviva. 
The rest of the cast was the same that 
appeared in the two previous perform- 
ances of the opera. Mme. Matzenauer 
was most enthusiastically applauded, as 
were Messrs. De Luca and Didur. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted with his customary 
refinement. 





EFREM ZIMBALIST’S RECITAL 





Violinist’s Admirable Qualities Again 
Revealed to New York Audience 


Efrem Zimbalist gave another New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall last Sat- 
urday, though not before as large an au- 
dience as his exquisitely artistic playing 
merits. The young violinist was in the 
vein and his performances proved to be— 
as they generally are—a source of con- 
stant delight for their impeccable polish, 
their refinement of style, the admirable 
restraint, taste and clear, cool beauty 
with which he never fails to invest what 
he attempts. 

Mr. imbalist’s program _ included 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy” (not a most 
fortunate recital choice), Reger’s A Ma- 
jor solo Sonata, Rubin Goldmark’s fas- 
cinating “Plaintive Air,” Wieniawski’s 
“Carneval Russe,” and short pieces by 
Elgar, Cyril Scott and Sarasate. Some 
octaves, played slightly out of tune, were 
about the most serious faults noticeable 
during the afternoon and they did not 
materially mar any one’s enjoyment. 

Samuel Chotzinoff accompanied the 
violinist as effectively as wr. “— 





Cosmopolitan Opera Company Fails; 
Singers Not Paid for Services 


The Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
which began a season of opera at the 
Garden Theater, New York, on Feb. 5. 
was forced to abandon its operations 
after one week. The holiday perform- 
ances on Feb. 12 were cancelled and the 
Garden Theater shut its doors upon the 
organization. The office of Alfredo Mar- 
tino, general manager of the company, 
was besieged by singers, who clamored 
for their week’s services. Alfredo Mar- 
tino was not to be found. It seems that 
the singers were to be paid on Saturday. 
Feb. 10, but the manager explained that 
the bank closed five minutes before he 
got there. The singers would receive 
their pay on Monday, he said, but the 
funds were not forthcoming. American 
singers and others from the Chicago 
Opera Company had been announced for 
this week’s operas. 





English Tenor Makes a New York Début 


Harold S. Colonna, an English singer, 
described as a tenor, introduced himself 
to New York in a recital at Aeolian Hall 
last Monday afternoon. Mr. Colonna, ac- 
cording to report, has sung opera in Lon- 
don. His numbers on Monda included 
operatic airs by Monteverdi, Méhul, 
Reyer and Puccini and songs by Franck, 
Fauré, Duparc, Brahms, Strauss, Seiler, 
Raymond Roze, George Boyle and others. 
Mr. Colonna’s singing is not of a sort 
that calls for serious comment. Frank 
Bibb played superfine accompaniments, 
as usual. H. F. 





Caroline Powers, Violinist, Weds New 
Yorker 


Caroline Giles Powers, violinist and 
winner of the championship of New York 
State in the contest held by the Nationa! 
Federation of Musical Clubs at Syracuse, 
was married to John A. Thomas, Jr., of 
New York on Feb. 10. 








Waldorf-Astoria, “Sunday Evening, Feb. 18th at 8:30 
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Regina ROSENTHAL 


Assisted by Vladimir Dubinsky,-’cellist 
Mme. R. Hirsh at the piano 
Tickets $1.50—$2.00 at Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Charles M. COURBOIN 


Concert Organist 
‘Was revealed as an organist of wonderful virtuos 
ity.”.—La Patrie, Montreal, Oct. 23, 1916. 
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‘‘Mignon’”’ Given with Principals 


Who Will Sing in the Chorus 
of the Next Production, Thus 
Making Way for a New 
Cast—Mendelssohn’s ‘“*Wed- 
ding March” Played by Or- 
chestra as Overture in Honor 
of Director’s Marriage to One 
of the Company 


ORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 1.—The 
opera “Mignon” was presented re- 
cently at the Eleventh Street Theater by 
the Portland Operatic Association. The 
two performances were witnessed by 
crowded houses, and the production was 
in every way a complete success. Prin- 
cipals and chorus were at their best, 
while an orchestra, made up of the city’s 
best musicians, was an added attraction. 
The staging would have reflected credit 
upon any opera company and Portland 
has proved its ability to present musical 
attractions which might well be the envy 
of older and larger cities. The ballet, 
directed by Axa Genevieve Paget, was 
charming. The principal réles were both 
sung and acted in a manner which would 
have been creditable in experienced pro- 
fessionals. The cast was: Mignon, Mrs. 
Jane Burns Albert; Filina, Eloise Anita 
Hall; Frederick, Kathrine Linnton; Wil- 
helm, George Wilber Reed; Lothario, 
Otto Wedemeyer; Laertes, George Hotch- 
kiss Street; Giarno, Henry Scougal. 





Principals in Portland Opera Company’s Production of “Mignon.” 


The Peasleys); 





Left to Right: 





Henry Scougal, as “Giarno” (Photo by 
Kathrine Linnton (Mme. Corrucini), as “Frederico” (Photo by The Peasleys); Mrs. Jane Burns 


Albert, as “Mignon,” First Act (Photo by Bushnell); Eloise Anita Hall, as “Filina,” First Act (Photo by C. Elmore 
Grove); Otto Wedemeyer, as “Lothario,” Last Act (Photo by The Peasleys) 


The Portland Opera Association will 
be a permanent organization, and re- 
hearsals for the next production will 
begin very soon, when those who took 
the principal parts in “Mignon” will 
assist in the chorus and a new cast will 
be selected for the leading rdéles, thus 


giving a chance for different singers to 
appear. 

Last week Signor Corrucini, to whom 
great credit for the success of the operas 
must be given as both director and coach, 
was married to Kathrine Linnton. The 
marriage was kept a secret, so the sur- 


prise of Director Corrucini may be 
imagined when at the last rehearsal of 
“Mignon” he raised his baton for the 
orchestra to begin the overture. Instead 
of the opening’ strains, the orchestra 
broke forth into Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March. H. C 





KNEISELS REVIVE 
SCHONBERG SEXTET 


Quartet Arrangement of Sonata 
for Piano by Beethoven 
Also Played 


KNEISEL QUARTET, concert, AZolian Hall, 
evening, Feb. 6. The program: 


hénberg, Sextet in D Minor, Op. 4 
(Vorklirte. Nacht”); Beethoven, Quartet in 
F Major (Beethoven’s own Arrangement of 
his Piano Sonata in E Major, Op. 14, No. 1— 
first time at these concerts); Cesar Franck, 
Quartet in D Major. 








It is questionable whether a person 
who gave himself the labor of examining 
the complete program of the Kneisel 
Quartet over a period of thirty-two years 
could find a program that surpassed the 
one Mr. Kneisel and his associates offered 
last week. A finer chamber music pro- 


gram we cannot imagine. 

Schénberg’s programmatic sextet for 
pairs of violins, violas and ’cellos (the 
Kneisels had the assistance of Louis 
Bostelmann, viola, and Jacques Renard, 
‘cello, in the work) had its second New 
York hearing on this occasion. (Mr. 
Kneisel brought it forward two seasons 
ago, when it made a fine impression. ) 
He was wise in playing it again; early, 
as it is, in this composer’s career it is 
extraordinarily beautiful music, music 
that has a distinct place in the litera- 
ture and that will probably be heard 
long after Schénberg’s more advanced 
things have passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten masterpieces. There is no sextet 
for strings that compares with it for 
richness of coloring, for plasticity of line, 
for bigness of conception. Thematically 
it has much Wagner in it and some of 
the themes have Straussian contours. 
But what of that? The music illustrates 
Richard Dehmel’s impassioned poem and 
Schénberg felt it in these terms. 

Beethoven’s arrangement of his Sonata, 
Op. 14, No. 1, which we have all played 
or tried to play in our study days, is 
interesting historically. Far beneath the 
set of quartets of Op. 18 in structure the 
work is charming and as it was played 
in this concert it won new admirers. The 
audience knew its theme and sat anx- 
iously observing how the great master 
translated his music from the language 
of the piano to that of the four stringed 


instruments. The Kneisels played it de- 
enone: with nuance and classic style. 
They will probably do it often, now that 
it has come into their répertoire. 

As for the Franck quartet, in recent 
years all serious music-lovers have 
ranked it with the quartets of Brahms as 
among the finest modern works in the 
form. The performance of it was a 
reverent one, a sincere exposition of its 
glories in which the Kneisels played as 
one man. There was great enthusiasm 
shown by the audience at the close of the 
work and also for the Schénberg. 

A. W. K. 


MISS NEWCOMB SHOWS HER 
SERIOUS AIMS IN RECITAL 


In Program of Three Beethoven Sonatas 
Gifted Young Pianist Offers Proof 
of Her Musicianship 


Ethel Newcomb, the gifted young pian- 
ist, gave an all-Beethoven program at 
£olian Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 8. 
The program comprised three sonatas— 
Op. 26, No. 12; Op. 2, No. 3, and Op. 57. 


The choice of such a program indicated 
the most serious sort of purpose, and it 
was in this spirit that Miss Newcomb ap- 
proached the performance of the music. 
The good-sized audience gave Miss New- 
comb the enthusiastic approval that is 
usually hers. 

This young pianist is an artist whose 
sincerity of aim and thorough musician- 
ship justify her presenting a program 
which in the hands of a superficial per- 
former might tax the patience of the 
hearer. The three sonatas were pre- 
sented with marked clarity of outline, in- 
cisive rhythm, regard for the larger 
message of the composer and an abund- 
ance of technical brilliance. 

After her dashing playing of the 
Allegro assai of the second sonata, Miss 
Newcomb received a number of floral 
offerings, and thereafter she was com- 
pelled to reappear upon the platform sev- 
eral times. 











Bonnet’s Masterly Playing Heard in 
Oberlin (Ohio) Recital 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Feb. 10.— The first 
concert in the artists’ course for the sec- 
ond semester was an organ recital by 
Joseph Bonnet on Feb. 5. He was heard 
in numbérs by Guilmant, Couperin, Bux- 
tehude, Padre Martini, Bach and Joseph 
Bonnet. His playing of the Bach Toc- 
cata and Fugue and the Sonata by Guil- 
mant gave sufficient proof of the justice 
of the high opinion of his artistry. 


GIVE DINNER IN 
M. BONNET’S HONOR 


Alumni of Guilmant School Pay 
Tribute to Organist After His 
New York Recital 


Students of the Guilmant Organ 
School, of which Dr. William C. Carl is 
director, and a number of invited guests 
were treated last Monday afternoon to a 
recital of Bach works given in memory 
of Alexandre Guilmant on the organ of 
the Old First Presbyterian Church, by 
Joseph Bonnet. The compositions offered 
by the great French organist, whose New 
York début a fortnight earlier stamped 
him as one of the foremost virtuosi of 
his instrument, comprised the early writ- 
ten prelude and fugue in E Minor, the 
chorals “Agnus Dei” and “In dulci 


Jubilo,” the familiar G Minor Fantasie 
and Fugue, the chorals “O Man Bewail 
Thy Grievous Sin,” “My Heart Is Ever 
Longing,” “The Old Year Now Is Past 
and Gone,” “In Thee Is Gladness” and 
“From the Depths of Woe” and the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D Major. Mr. Bonnet, 
after a warm address of greeting by the 
pastor of the church, Rev. Howard Duf- 
field, demonstrated that the flattering 
opinions formed of him at the New York 
City College were not erroneous. He 
showed himself once more a musician of 
unexceptionable artistic principles and of 
extraordinary technical endowments. In 
clarity, rhythmic exactitude, tasteful and 
appropriate registration, in delicacy, 
sense of | rpgtandr a and management of 
climaxes his performance stimulated the 
hearer and compelled enthusiastic re- 
sponse in point both of emotional subtlety 
and of cumulative force and dynamic 
excitation. 

Mr. Bonnet played both the E Minor 
Fugue and the “In dulci Jubilo” in 
fairly exquisite style. The last named, 
based on a sacred mediaeval berceuse, 
is so enchanting a gem that one mar- 
vels how it ever escaped the attention 
of them that transcribe for the 
piano. Certainly it deserves such a 
translation and pianists would be grate- 
ful for such a pearl of great price. But 
the organist aroused the greatest de- 
light with the G Minor Fugue, which he 
gave in a rather deliberate tempo, but 
nevertheless with irresistible effect. His 
audience burst into applause even be- 
fore he had released the last chord. The 
chorals went admirably—all save the 





stupendous “From Depths of Woe” in 
which the two trombones supplementing 
the organ part played atrociously out of 
tune and marred by just so much Mr. 
Bonnet’s magnificent execution. 

mm os we 





_Following the recital a banquet was 
given in M. Bonnet’s honor by the mem- 
bers of the Guilmant Organ School 
Alumni Association at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel. On exhibition in the dining hall 
was a reproduction in sugar of the 
Church of Saint-Eustache of Paris, of 
which M. Bonnet is organist, and a 
miniature of its grand organ done in ice. 
Dr. William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant school, was master of ceremonies 
and he paid a glowing tribute to M. 
Bonnet both as man and artist. A laurel 
wreath and bronze plaque bearing the 
portrait of the late pe a Guilmant 
under whom Dr. Carl and M. Bonnet had 
studied, were presented to the guest of 
honor who made an impressive address 
in which he expressed deep appreciation 
of the cordial recognition he had had in 
this country. Otto H. Kahn, the Marquis 
de Polignac; M. Liébert, consul general 
for France, Dr. Henry Leipsiger, Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield and Philip Berolz- 
heimer, whose keen interest in the school 
has been shown in many practical ways, 
made brief addresses. Albert Wieder- 
hold, baritone, accompanied by Willard 
Irving Nevins, sang ably a new arrange- 
ment by Clarence Lucas of Mr. Bonnet’s 
“Chanson Sans Paroles.” 





SPALDING AND GANZ ENCHANT 





“Kreutzer” Sonata Delights Their Au- 
dience in Columbus 


_ CoLumBus, O., Feb. 9.—Albert Spald- 
ing and Rudolph Ganz gave a joint re- 
cital, Tuesday evening, which has never 
been excelled here in point of superb 
artistry. The “Kreutzer” Sonata, with 
which the program was opened, presented 
as beautiful an example of ensemble 
playing as it has been the good fortune 
of the writer to hear. In this piece Mr. 
Ganz and Mr. Spalding won the audience 
completely. Each one played two solo 
groups, which were an ever increasing 
delight. André Benoist accompanied Mr. 
Spalding in brilliant fashion. 
This concert was in the Lacy Series. 
ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
tenor, is announced for appearances in 
a number of May festivals after the 
operatic season. Mr. Martinelli will re- 
main in the United States after he ful- 
fills these engagements. 
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DR. KUNWALD OFFERS 
UNHACKNEYED MUSIC 


Cincinnati Orchestra in Spirited 
Performance—Pension Fund 
to Be Established 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 11.— One of the 
most thoroughly enjoyable pairs of sym- 
phony concerts ever given in Cincinnati 
was the one in Emery Auditorium with 
the following program: 





Overture ‘‘Abu Hassan,’ Weber; Serenade 
No. 1, D Major, Op. 11, Brahms; Fantasie on 
Scottish Folk Melodies, for violin and orches- 
tra, Bruch; Fritz Kreisler and Bacchanale 
from ‘‘Tannhduser,’’ Wagner. 


The “Abu Hassan” Overture had not 
previously found a place on a symphony 
program in Cincinnati; it served as a 
delightful opening number. Bright and 
spirited, with much Oriental color, it 


was given a brilliant and effective read- 
ing. The Brahms Serenade, which was 
also played for the first time here, made 
an almost sensational success. Its per- 
formance was evidently a labor of love 
with Dr. Kunwald, for he presented it 
with the utmost care and finish, and 
the audience accepted it with expression 
of deep appreciation. 

The soloist, Mr. Kreisler, did not reach 
the city until the day of the concert. His 
train was late and for some time it 
looked as though the afternoon perform- 
ance would proceed without a soloist. 
When he finally arrived, playing without 
a rehearsal with the orchestra, he suf- 
fered from intense nervousness, a fact 
which was most apparent. The evening 
performance was flawless, however, and 
Kreisler was given a tremendous ova- 
tion. The Scotch Fantasy hed not been 
played in Cincinnati since 1895 and to 
its superb performance was added the 
charm of novelty. A stirring perform- 
ance of the Bacchanale brought an un- 
usually interesting concert to a close. 

The Orchestra Board has decided to 
establish a pension fund, the beneficiaries 
of which shall be orchestra members who 
have given long and faithful service. 
The first affair, the proceeds of which 
are to be used as a nucleus for the fund, 
is a concert, popular in character, sched- 
uled for Sunday afternoon, Feb. 18. 

Cincinnati was fortunate in hearing 
one of the two-piano recitals given by 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
under the auspices of the Matinée Mu- 
sical Club. The consummate art of 
these two master pianists was displayed 
to perfection, a capacity audience ap- 
plauding them to the echo. On the pro- 
gram were: Schumann, Andante and 
Variations; Reinecke, Impromptu on a 
Theme by Schumann; Mozart, Sonata in 
D; Saint-Saéns,, Variations on a Theme 
by Beethoven; Romance and Valse from 
a Suite of ‘Arensky, and Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” 

A delightful affair of the week was 
the orchestral concert of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, conducted by 
Pier Adolpho Tirindelli, in Emery Audi- 
torium, before an audience which occu- 
pied every available seat. A group of 
extremely talented young musicians as- 
sisted. Arnold Schroeder, an excellent 
basso, sang an aria from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra.” “Un bel di” from “Butter- 
fly” was well sung by Inez Isenberg. A 
gifted young violinist, Mozelle Bennett, 
presented Bruch’s Concerto, for violin 
and orchestra, in G Minor. Helen 
Turner, a promising soprano, gave the 
Micaela aria from “Carmen,” while 
Helen Atchison, an exceptionally en- 
dowed young pianist, gave a splendid 
performance of Moszkowski’s Concerto, 
for piano and orchestra. A. i 





Two of the John W. Frothingham art- 
ists have been engaged to appear as solo- 
ists with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, in 
New York next season. Emma Roberts, 
contralto, will sing at the last concert of 
the year in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 30, 
and will also be heard at the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 5. 
John Powell will play twice with the 
orchestra in February, on the 23rd in 
the Young People’s series in Carnegie 
Hall and the following afternoon in the 


regular subscription series in Aeolian. 





J. Norris Hering, organist and choir- 
master of Christ P. E. Church of 
Baltimore, Md., and music critic of the 
Baltimore Star, gave a recital at the P. 
E. Church of the Prince of Peace, Feb. 
8. He played from memory a dignified 
program of works by Reger, Franck, 
Ferrata, Gigout, Hering, d’Indy and 
Widor. 
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Where Opera Stars’ Recalcitrant Vocal 
Yield to Dry-Fog 
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Where Many of the Metropolitan 
Singers Recover from Hoarseness. 
On Left, Pasquale Amato; Above 
Three Singers, Orrin Bastedo, Bari- 


tone; Andres de Segurola, Basso, and Mr. Amato, “Playing Cards” During a Treatment. 


rector of the Salsomaggiore Institute 


HE busy season of opera is one in 
which the singers are liable to be 
found in the consulting rooms of the 
throat specialists quite as often as at the 


opera house. During the present year 
many of them are setting their vocal 
apparatus in shape by inhaling the dry 
fog at the Salsomaggiore Institute, 


-” 


















where, while taking the treatment, they 
can read or play cards or attend to their 
correspondence. The institute was offi- 
cially opened several weeks ago when a 
reception was given at which Enrico 
Caruso, the honorary president, Gatti- 
Casazza and many other celebrities were 
present. 

In charge of the institute is Dr. Emilio 


Photo by Press Illustrating Service 
Below, Dr. Emilio Sarlabous, Di- 


Sarlabous, a noted New York physician, 
under whose direction the opera-singers 
are kept in the condition in which their 
voices can please their admirers most. 
Dr. Giuseppe Dalla Chiara is the tech- 
nical director. Ludwig Wielich, for- 
merly well known in musical newspaper 
circles, has been made manager of the 
institute. 











England’s New Declaration of 
Her Independence in Music 








T is an accepted historical fact that 
the modern French school of compo- 
sition practically owes its existence to 
the Franco-Prussian war, for it was 
then that France threw off the German 
influence in musical matters. Now we 
hear from England the first echoes of 
a similar “declaration of independence.” 
Not only is the German yoke to be 
abandoned permanently, but the nation 
is warned equally against the accept- 
ance of another threatened tyranny, 
against the substitution of the yoke of 
a friendly power. We learn from the 
London Musical Times that in Russia 
a committee has been formed, under 
the patronage of highly placed person- 
ages, “with a view to encouraging the 
introduction of Russian music into the 
United Kingdom,” and this news is taken 


by Charles Kennedy Scott, writing in the 
same journal, as the basis of an argu- 
ment for the creation of a bulwark 
against foreign influence. The nucleus 
of such a bulwark has, in fact, already 
been created in the form of an English 
Music Society, which is to attempt “the 
consolidation and furtherance of a na- 
tional outlook on our own music.” 

Mr. Scott recites the glories of Eng- 
lish music in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when in some respects 
it led the world and supplied other na- 
tions with a source of inspiration. He 


claims that the fashion set for foreign 
music under Charles II. was responsible 
for the following of “false gods,” and 
that hence the English persuaded them- 
selves that the genius of France was their 
genius, that Handel was their Messiah, 
and that Mendelssohn was their prophet. 
But fortunately, in the meantime an en- 
thusiasm for the old madrigals was main- 
tained by isolated individuals, and, more 
important, the English village life stored 
and treasured for the country “a wealth 
of native song, unsullied by foreign ele- 
ments, the very spirit of England and 
her folk.” Now the country is “mov- 
ing toward happier conditions.” Mr. 
Scott sounds the clarion call, “the time 
is propitious and must be taken by the 
forelock”: 

“It may be said at once that with the 
complex developments of modern life, the 
easy intercourse of one nation with an- 
other and the almost overwhelming re- 
sources of present-day art (through 
which sincerity of utterance may well 
fail), it is difficult to arrive at a rationale 
of nationalism that will stand every test 
of criticism. A musician of undoubted ex- 
cellence, like Delius, though born in Eng- 
land, may be hard to place in any na- 
tional category; another, like Cyril 
Scott, may seem to have no predecessor 
among his own countrymen in the line 
of his special style. In short, individ- 
uality must be reckoned with as well as 
nationality; and much discussion will 
turn upon the relative claims of these 
two factors. 

“But this much is certain: Individ- 


uality, however great, cannot be inde- 
pendent of influence. The mightiest 
artist, as someone has said, has always 
a thousand others behind him—and this 
not only in the matter of artifice but of 
spirit.” 

After arguing against the hybrid 
growth of international art, Mr. Scott 
continues: 

“How different is it with the firmly 
rooted forms of national music; with that 
very music of the Russian school (the 
merits of which appear to be so evident 
to the English public, but its origins so 
unapprehended). Based upon the lan- 
guage of a people, upon its folk-song, it 
becomes a way of thinking characteristic 
of that people, and an influence molding 
the character of each successive genera- 
tion that arises to represent it, so that, 
although we may not know the artist, we 
know whence the art came. 

“Yet it were better for us even to say 
of our music, ‘It is a poor thing, but 
mine own,’ than ‘It is a splendid thing, 
but, effectively, my neighbor’s.’ From 
which this policy emerges: Let our mu- 
sical heritage be made clear to all; let 
the Church music of Tallis and Byrd 
sound in our ears; let our Elizabethan 
madrigals be witness to the fact that, in 
the words of Ravenscroft (of that time), 
we could ‘surpass the tuning of any 
string’ which the foreigner ‘ensampled’ 
to us; let us know of Purcell and of any 
of our musicians who have produced 
beautiful work, and reflected in any vital 
way the English spirit , -4> ee, 
above all, let us drink deep of the pure 
waters of our folk-song; let it be taken 
in by our children almost with their 
mothers’ milk; let it be remembered as 
a sort of spiritual standard in our 
musical institutions and throughout the 
whole range of our musical activi- 


ties.”—Current Opinion. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

What is the spell of Josef Hofmann? 
—_for that he holds his audience spell- 
bound while he plays is incontestable; 
just as it is certain that in many marked 
characteristics he differs from nearly all 
the great pianists I have ever heard dur- 
ing a long term of years. 

Some of the influence which he exer- 
cises not only over an audience of cul- 
tured music-lovers, but over such a gen- 
eral audience as comes together, for 
instance, to hear a Sunday concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, is due 
to the fact that he, among the few noted 
pianists, uses the instrument at his dis- 
posal with a correct, as well as appre- 
ciative understanding of its powers and 
especially of its limitations. He rarely, 
if ever, forces the piano beyond its legit- 
imate sphere. 

The natural, logical result of this is 


that he produces a pure, musical, sing- 
ing quality of tone which is irresistible 
in its appeal and which it is a positive 
delight, as well as a comfort, to listen 
to, especially for those who are doomed 
to hear even such great artists as Mr. 
Paderewski pound the piano sometimes 
in their excitement and “nervosity,” as 
if they were blacksmiths forging iron on 
an anvil. : 

Hofmann thus starts with the tre- 
mendous advantage of appealing to the 
sense of ease, of comfort, of enjoyment, 
on the part of those who listen to him. 

In the next place, his absolute surety 
in everything, so far as technique 1s 
concerned, has been brought to such a 
point that the most difficult and intricate 
passages flow through his fingers as if 
they were child’s play, and yet there is 
never even a suspicion of the “mechan- 
ical,” which is often apparent in the 
musie which comes from the automatic 
players. 

A further reason for Hofmann’s suc- 
cess with his audience is that he is abso- 
lutely without affectation, never uses 
any of the tricks so common with many 
of the pianists. He never makes an un- 
necessary movement. When he appears 
on the stage to receive the hearty wel- 
come which is always accorded him, a 
slight inclination of the head is all the 
recognition he vouchsafes. Without any 
ostentation whatever he walks to the 
piano, sits down on the _piano-stool, 
makes no unnecessary fuss in adjusting 
it this way or that, rests with his head 
on his breast till the conductor notifies 
him that it is time for him to begin the 
concerto or whatever it is that he plays 
with orchestra. ; 

When he has finished, the ovation he 
's sure to receive is accepted with a gen- 
‘le inclination or nod of the head as he 
walks off, to return again and again, and 
evince his appreciation by nothing more 
than a slight smile which breaks upon 
that almost impassive face. 

Should he consent finally to an encore, 
in response to the continued ovation, he 
will charm by a masterly performance 
of such a well-known piece as Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” which he will 
Play with a delicacy, poetry and simplic- 
ity wholly his own. Perhaps, toward 
the end he may depart from the marvel- 
ous self-control he displays by a per- 
fervid use of the bass in such a piece as 
Liszt’s noisy “Venezia e Napoli.” 

* 


If we come to discuss his interpreta- 
tions we find they are always masterly, 
intellectual, poetic, characterized by an 
unsurpassed virtuosity and illumined by 


a spirituality that very few musicians 
possess. 

Now then, what is it that we miss? 
What is the particular characteristic in 
his playing that makes us feel that, after 
ail, there is something missing in it, 
something that other virtuosos have? 

I think we may find it in the fact that 
he lacks warmth, and so misses the full 
human appeal that others have. In my 
judgment—and I can go back to the 
night, in that very auditorium in the 
Metropolitan, when he made his début 
over thirty years ago—Josef Hofmann 
is an intellectual, spiritual celibate, and 
it is for that reason that he has never 
yet composed any music of a high order. 

It is for that reason, too, that we find 
him, in his leisure moments, engaged in 
mechanical pursuits, in the invention of 
machinery. It is for that reason that 
he never seems to enthuse, however great 
the recognition given his playing. 

His cynical indifference to praise is 
based on his no doubt sincere contempt 
for his audiences. 

As evidence of the justice as well as 
truth of my contention, let me refer to 
his now noted interview in the New York 
Times, some time ago, in which he not 
only deplored the laek of musical knowl- 
edge and culture of Americans, but went 
so far as to declare that the develop- 
ment of intelligence in this country had 
ceased with the introduction of the 
“movies.” 

Though Hofmann can be but little 
over forty to-day, his hair is iron-gray. 
He has the same stoical, impassive: coun- 
tenance, the thin lips, the up-tilted nose 
that he had when as a boy he created a 
furore with his first concerts in this 
city. He is naturally somewhat larger 
and stouter, but not much taller than 
when he was a boy. Nature, while de- 
veloping his intellect, seems to have left 
his physical growth uncompleted. 

That is why you hear people say: 

“The women, old and young, worship 
his playing; but they do not worship 
him!” 

You remember the story of the child 
at whose christening all the fairies came 
to give it something that was fine, noble, 
beautiful; but there was one fairy who 
had not been invited, but came and 
spoiled it all. 

So it is with Hofmann! Intellectually 
a giant; as a musician unsurpassed; as 
a pianist, if he isn’t he ought to be, 
“the adored of the piano maker,” for no 
man ever brought forth such a luscious 
quality of tone as he does from that 
matchless Steinway grand which is his 
medium; and yet, with all his impeccable 
technique, his intelligence, his spiritual- 
ity, the purity and poetic beauty of his 
interpretation, I cannot but feel that it 
is some other spirit which is communing 
with us, through a medium which has 
everything, but lacks the warm life- 
blood, the pulse of passion, the sympathy 
for humanity which found supreme ex- 
pression in the Abbe Liszt. 

~ 


If you want confirmation of my con- 
tention that there is in this great cos- 
mopolitan city of New York a large num- 
ber of music-loving people of a high or- 
der of appreciation, not merely in a gen- 
eral sense, but in a cultured sense, I 
advise you to go to one of the concerts, 
of the best music and with fine artists, 
that the Evening Mail, for instance, has 
been giving the public at Carnegie Hall. 

I attended the last one, at which Stran- 
sky and his Philharmonic Orchestra 
played the Beethoven Seventh Symphony 
with surpassing ability, and at which 
the soloists were the young pianist, 
Mischa Levitzki, who played the Schu- 
mann concerto, and Florence Macbeth, a 
singer of high accomplishment. 

Levitzki seems destined to a splendid 
career. As to the precise. character of 
his ability I prefer to speak later, when 
I have heard him several times. It is 
easy to pass a snap judgment, but a 
sound judgment is not developed at a 
single hearing, even with such great tal- 
ent as this young man undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. He certainly is a musician. He 
has an unusual amount of musicianly 
feeling and understanding and already is 
entitled to rank with the best; but for 
the full measure of his abilities I prefer 
to wait until I have heard him again. 

However, it can be stated right away 
that he completely captured an unusually 
intelligent audience which jammed Car- 
negie Hall from floor to ceiling and gave 
him an ovation, which was duplicated 
later on by the ovation given to Flor- 
ence Macbeth for her really wonderful 
singing of the “Bell Song” from De- 
libes’s “Lakmé.” 

The concert reached a magnificent cli- 
max through the inspired playing by the 
orchestra of the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Such concerts mean much for musical 
progress, for the development of fine 
taste. Through the enterprise of papers 
like the Evening Mail they reach a class 
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Eddy Brown, the young Western violin virtuoso, who enjoys the distinc. 
tion of making the name “Brown” famous in the musical world and of helping 
to break down the old-time prejudice favoring foreign names for musicians, 





of people who otherwise might not be 
gotten out. 

The absolute attention given is notable. 
While the performance is on there is 
not a sound from the nearly 3000 people. 
As Stransky appears he gets a welcome 
which is as hearty as it is sincere, but it 
is a welcome only. When he has finished 
the symphony, what a storm of applause! 
There is no need of a claque to rouse 
that audience! 

What is true for the orchestra is true 
for the soloists. They are made to feel 
that they are among friends who are 
kindly disposed and wish to encourage 
them to do their best, and when their 
best has been rendered the recognition is 
so hearty, so unmistakable as to send the 
artists home—rejoicing. 

And there is another characteristic, 
too, of such an audience. They sit in 
their seats quietly, patiently, becomingly, 
right to the end. They do not begin to 
dribble out during the performance of 
the last number; nor do they begin to 
put on their coats, wraps and hats before 
the last number has been played. When 
it is over they render homage, and, hav- 
ing done that, they prepare to depart 
and go their way. 

In this they give a lesson in the way of 
appreciative politeness which might well 
be followed by other audiences in this 
town. 

All the great dailies mentioned this 
concert, but not one gave the Evening 
Mail the credit due its enterprise. 


How few people there are who go to 
a concert, to an operatic performance, 


’ a recital, who have any idea of the stress 


and strain there are upon the successful 
musician. 

I am impelled to say this by the stories 
that have been floating about in the press 
and the musical world concerning the 
reported amnesia of Mme. Samaroff, a 
lovely woman and distinguished pianist, 


who, you know, is the wife of Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

It seems that she suddenly left her 
home in Philadelphia, without any bag- 
gage, was stricken with loss of her iden- 
tity in New York City, and was found 
in Roosevelt Hospital by her physician, 
who then took care of her. 

This, rage 6 furnishes plenty of 
opportunity for the sensational press and 
also for all kinds of rumors. It was 
reported that she had had a violent dis- 
agreement with her husband, so had 
left her home. It was reported that she 
was in a state of hysteria owing to the 
miscarriage of plans for a recital in Bos- 
ton, due to the hostility of Charles A. 
Ellis, manager of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. It was reported that she had be- 
come jealous of the attention shown her 
husband by certain ladies of social dis- 
tinction in Philadelphia. 

All these stories, I believe, can be 
dismissed as not having even a grain 
of truth. Mme. Samaroff is not only a 
great artist, but a fine type of American 
womanhood. She has always shown the 
greatest devotion to her husband and 
has subordinated her own artistic career 
to further his interests. Among inti- 
mate friends they are known as a hap- 
“ mated ‘couple. 

hat she should have been in a condi- 
tion of mental distress through disap- 
pointment caused by the reported hostil- 
ity of Manager Ellis can have no founda- 
tion, for the simple reason that Mr. Ellis 
represents the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Symphony Orchestra depends 
upon Major Higginson for support, and 
if Mme. Samaroff has for years had a 
devoted friend and admirer, it is 
Major Higginson. On the face of it, 
it is, therefore, impossible that Mr. 
Ellis should have taken a_ position 
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antagonistic to her; indeed, what reason 
could he have for doing so? 

Furthermore, it is no doubt on account 
of Major Higginson’s admiration for 
Mme. Samaroff that the report became 
current that her husband, Stokowski, 
was slated to succeed Dr. Muck as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony. 

Finally, as to any jealousy on the 
part of Mme. Samaroff on account of 
any attentions shown her husband by 
certain Philadelphia ladies interested in 
music—let me say that she is far too 
shrewd not to realize that the feminine 
influence is the one which is most active 
in promoting the interests of the conduc- 
tor. It always has been so. The men, 
even those who are interested in music, 
care little one way or another for the 
conductor; but the women—oh Lord! oh 
Lord! How they will work for him and 
how they will intrigue for him! | 

My own idea of the situation is that 
Mme. Samaroff lost her memory tem- 
porarily from over-work, over-strain, 
trying to support her husband socially 
and to further his career and trying, at 
the same time, to keep up with her own 
work, giving concert after concert, trav- 
eling at night to perform the next day, 
with little or no rest; having all the dis- 
comforts of living in different hotels, 
sleeping in a different bed, perhaps, night 
after night, — often distasteful, ill- 
cooked food, poorly served, all the time 
under a nervous strain with regard to 
the performance itself; anxious to give 
her best, finding perhaps, at times, crit- 
icism that is unfair. Do you wonder 
that there come times when human na- 
ture revolts, the mind gives way for a 
time? ' 

And, surely, this should be a lesson 
not merely to the public with regard to 
determining its attitude to all artists, 
who try to give their best, but should cer- 
tainly give a more sincere and intimate 
idea what the life of an artist really con- 
sists in to those students who are pre- 
paring for a public career and who, hear- 
ing the applause, seeing the flowers, 
reading the notices, believe that it is all 
couleur de rose; when, in fact, it is often 
drudgery of the worst kind, involving 
self-abnegation in every way, in order 
to keep the human machine in top-notch 
condition that it may properly and 
worthily play its réle in the public per- 
formance. 

* ¢ & 


Several of your readers have written 
me with regard to the statement I made 
to the effect that the critics of the New 
York papers in criticizing Mme. Matzen- 
auer severely for her performance of the 


‘Countess in the recent production of 


“The Marriage of Figaro,” had not re- 
corded the fact that she had won a tri- 
umph so far as the audience was con- 
cerned. They complained that there was 
one notable exception to this in the per- 
son of Maurice Halperson, the distin- 
guished critic of the New-Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, who, they say, and with justice, 
did give Mme. Matzenauer full credit not 
only for her success, but for her notable 
performance. 

This gives me an opportunity to revert 
to Mr. Halperson’s long and meritorious 
service as a musical critic. His writings 
have always been distinguished by fair- 
ness and have shown that he is a cul- 
tured, well-informed, discriminating 
writer on musical subjects. He stands, 
in a sense, apart from the general run 
of critics, though he is, in ane measure, 
but the representative of the hundreds of 
competent, educated critics on the Ger- 
man papers throughout the country 
whose work, though unknown to the 
great mass of American music-loving 
people, is respected and highly thought 
of by the German element and deservedly 
so. 
Recently, you know, Mr. Halperson has 
been giving a series of Tuesday evening 
lectures on “The History of ae at 
the auditorium of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, on East Fifty-eighth 
Street. The first address attracted but 
a small audience; since then, however, 
the audiences have been growing, so that 
he now speaks to capacity houses. 

His talks are not only informing, but 
deeply ery They are under the 
management of Egmont Arens, son of 
F. X. Arens, conductor of the well-known 
People’s ay rgd Orchestra. 

As these talks become more known Mr. 
Halperson will no doubt receive calls 
from all over the country to deliver them, 
for they are especially fitted for musical 
clubs and musical organizations. 

Of the character of these talks, the 
readers of your paper have been getting 
a very good idea from Mr. Halperson’s 
illuminating articles on the “Romance of 


Music,” which have been appearing in 
your columns for some time past. 
* * * 


In the course of his recent address at 
the banquet to celebrate the Thirtieth 
Anniversary of the Rubinstein Club, your 
editor, in alluding to the debt that this 
country owes the foreign musicians who 
have come here, stated that David Bis- 
pham, who was present and one of the 
guests of honor, was an Englishman. He 
also said that Josef Stransky, another 
guest of honor, was a German. 

This is incorrect. David Bispham, I 
understand, was born in Philadelphia 
and is, therefore, a full-fledged American 
by place of birth, and he certainly is a 
full-fledged American by sentiment and 
by the long years of splendid public work 
which he has given us. 

So far as Josef Stransky is concerned, 
he is an Austrian, and those who know 
the distinction will appreciate the fact 
that he unquestionably prefers to be 
known as such. 

However, it is a common error to 
bunch all musicians, whether they are 
Germans, or Austrians, or Bohemians, or 
Hungarians, under the general head of 
Germans, whereas, as I said, there is a 
vast difference. 

Many of the great composers, conduc- 
tors, musicians, pianists, were not Ger- 
mans, as they are designated, but Hun- 
garians, Bohemians. 

* ao * 


What are the lamentations of Jeremiah 
to the lamentations of the “dear dean,” 
H. E. Krehbiel, in a recent Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Tribune? 

The lamentations were eign by the 
number of letters that the worthy dean 
admits he gets all the time, complaining 
of his criticism, charging him with un- 
fairness, with bias, with distortion of 
the truth. 

It all appeals to my sense of humor 
for the reason that if ever a human be- 


ing was distinguished by the habit of 


writing aggressive, even insulting let- 
ters, when “the spirit” moved him, it is 
the worthy dean, and one can always tell 
not only the extent to which the spirit 
moved him, but the character of the 
spirit by the size and degree of cleanli- 
ness of the letter, paper. he uses. 


Those who were present at the first 
performance of the revived “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”’ will remember that the rdle 
of Dr. Duleamara, the quack who dis- 
penses the elixir of love to the peasants, 
was taken by Adamo Didur, who, while 
giving an exceedingly clever perform- 
ance so far as the a went, was for 
various reasons practically voiceless, and 
so marred a performance which was 
otherwise almost faultless. It seems that 
after the performance was over two 
ladies discussed the question of Didur’s 
vocal shortcomings. 

“Wasn’t it a pity,” said one, “that Mr. 
Didur couldn’t be heard?” 

“Oh,” said the other, “don’t you know 
that is the way the réle is to be sung— 
without any voice? They give Didur 
medicine to paralyze his vocal cords.” 

Now, if you don’t believe this story, 
send a postal card to the chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Metropol- 
itan, to wit, Kubla Kahn, who is the 
one who deserves the credit for it, and 
not 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Planning Big Open-Air Spring Festival 
for Jersey City 


JERSEY CiTy, Feb. 9.—Plans are being 
made for a big open-air festival in Jer- 
sey City this spring, to take place in 
West Side Park, an ideal natural set- 
ting for such an event. This is to be 
given by the Hudson County Music Fes- 
tival Chorus, which last Monday gave a 
concert at the People’s Palace to have 
a working fund for its spring concerts. 
The chorus has recently come under the 
direction of Arthur D. Woodruff, who 
is also the conductor of the Woman’s 
Choral Society of this city, and many of 
these members are now in the festival 
chorus, strengthening that body mate- 
rially. Mr. Woodruff has chosen the 
eantata, “Fair Ellen,” and also the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz as part of bas | veeeree- 





Miss Cheatham Wins Favor in Sioux 
Falls Recital 


Sioux FAauus, S. D., Feb. 10.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Etta Estey 
Boyce, Kitty Cheatham gave one of her 
enjoyable recitals on Jan. 28 in the City 
Temple. The large local audience ap- 
peared to appreciate the intimate and 
personal note which Miss Cheatham 
sounds in her programs, and the songs 
and stories delivered in her inimitable 
style found hearty favor. Lucretia 
Briery Jones played the accompaniments. 


CASALS PERFORMS IN 
ROLE OF CONDUCTOR 


’Cellist Gives Renewed Proof of 
His Versatility—Miss Novaes 
His Co-Star 


Guiomar Novaes and Pablo Casals 
were the stars of last Sunday afternoon’s 
concert of the Friends of Music at the 
Ritz-Carlton, New York. The great 
‘cellist, whose piano accompaniments at 
his wife’s song recitals have attested his 
virtuosity in a less ostentatious province 


of musical performance, demonstrated 
further his executive versatility in this 
case by conducting a parlor-size orches- 
tra that accompanied the admired Bra- 
zilian pianist’s performance of Mozart’s 
D Minor and Beethoven’s G Major Con- 
certos. His skill and authority in this 
sort of thing touch hands with the vir- 
tuosity he displays at the keyboard. He 
is entirely at his ease with the baton 
and his rhythmic intensity and sense of 
orchestral values in relation to the solo- 
ist constantly vivify the quality of ac- 
companiment he supplies, even when the 
orchestra is not a model of homogeneity 
and smoothness. Only once—toward the 
close of the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven Concerto—did any serious dis- 





‘crepancy between orchestra and piano 


make itself felt. 

Miss Novaes played delightfully. Mu- 
sic of the charm and sprightly fancy of 
Mozart’s D Minor Concerto is heard for 
its truest worth in a room the size of 
that at the Ritz, and only in such in- 
timate surroundings do the entrancing 
little dialogues between woodwind and 
piano, such as cause the last movement 
to sparkle so bewitchingly, exert their 
fullest effect. And the authentic Mo- 
zartean spirit quickened Miss Novaes’s 
performance—an artless grace, a quality 
of deftness, of unsought but ever-present 
distinction, of clarity and proportion. 
As admirable in its way was the Bee- 
thoven work, which she did at a Dam- 
rosch concert some weeks ago. 

Between these two works the pianist 
was heard in a prelude and fugue from 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord” and in 
Emmanuel Moor’s_ transcription of 
Bach’s A Minor Organ Prelude and 


Fugue. Here her unfaltering rhythmi 
instinct, her power of cumulative climax 
and her finely chiseled utterance 0; 
polyphony contributed to striking an 
entirely musical elucidation of thes 
works. a We F- 





MAKE MUSIC FOR CANADIANS 





Misses Symonds, Davies and Starr Heard 
with Mr. Langevin 


At the Annual Ladies’ Night of the 
Canadian Club of New York, celebrated 
at the Hotel Biltmore on Feb. 12, a splen- 
did musical program was given by Muriel 
Symonds, soprano; Penelope Davies, mez- 
zo-contralto; Evelyn Starr, violinist, and 
Orphée Langevin, baritone. E. H. Soth- 
ern and Mrs. Sothern (Julia Marlowe) 
were the guests of honor. 

Miss Symonds, who made her New 
York début recently, sang Grieg’s “With 
a Water Lily,” “The Way of the World” 
and “Johannis’ Night” with admirable 
taste and faultless diction. Miss Davies 
sang charmingly “The Bird of the Wil- 
derness” by Horsman, Burleigh’s “One 
Year” and Sanderson’s “Until.” Miss 
Starr, the brilliant Canadian violinist, 
won the praise of her hearers in a well 
performed solo number. Mr. Langevin 
offered songs by Erlanger, Pons and 
Ganne. A large audience enjoyed the 
work of the artists and applauded them 
cordially. 





Record Memphis Audiences Hear Boston 
Company’s Performances 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10.—The Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company gave two 
splendid performances in Memphis last 
week. “Faust” and “Tosca” were the 
operas sung and the attendance at each 
was record-breaking. In the first-named 
opera Maggie Teyte as Marguerite, José 

ardones as Mephistopheles and Giu- 
seppe Gaudenzi as Faust were exceed- 
ingly enjoyable, while the Puccini per- 
formance, given with Riccardo Martin, 
Sarame Raynolds and Thomas Chalmers 
in‘ the leading réles was the best that 
has been seen here. N. N. O. 





Ethel Frank Now Under Management of 
Antonia Sawyer 


Ethel Frank, the concert soprano of 
Boston, has recently gone under the di- 
rection of Antonia Sawyer, the New 
York manager, who will have charge of 
all Miss Frank’s concert engagements. 
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That Is to Say, a Large Majority 
of Them Are Incapable of In- 
terpreting a Réle with Musi- 
cianly Authority, Adds the 
Metropolitan Conductor— 
Their Lack of a Sense of 
Rhythm a Serious Defect— 
Trouble Due to Their Begin- 
ning Their Musical Studies So 


Late 


ICHARD HAGEMAN is a Dutchman 
good and true, the whole six and a 
half feet of him, and all the quaint 
frankness and rugged courage of the 
race flowers in his soul—otherwise he 
wouldn’t have dropped this stick of dyna- 
mite before the startled interviewer: 
“Not three per cent of the singers are 
capable of interpreting an operatic role 
in a musicianly way; they lack rhythm, 
they lack the musicianship which would 
give them authority. The responsibility 
of presenting an operatic production 
rests on the shoulders of the conductor, 
he should therefore be the absolute mas- 


ter, he should have the control of every 
musical detail, just as a symphonic di- 
rector has command of his orchestra.” 

Conductor Hageman pursed his lips, 
scowled uncompromisingly and lost him- 
self in a huge cloud of smoke. When he 
emerged his face melted into soft lines, 
a smile came, the good-natured diffusion 
of a simple, naive nature. We never knew 
how Hageman looked until he smiled; 
his photographs generally show a stern 
almost pedagogic musician, a fierce mar- 
tinet. Erase this impression from your 
memory; Richard Hageman is a big like- 
able Hollander, with a fine, boyish smile, 
a vigorous, emphatic personality and a 
musician by call of blood and birth. So 
then, this smile is a very important thing. 

We had solicited Mr. Hageman’s 
opinion on the opera in general and he 
gave his direct answer. 


Lacking in Rhythm 


“When I say that only three per cent 
of the singers are musicians in the full 
sense of the word,” he added, “I believe 
I am reasonably accurate; of course, 
there are no available statistics on the 
subject. The reason of this state of 
affairs? Perhaps we can account for it 
on the fact that singers usually begin 
their music studies comparatively late 
in life, say at about twenty. A violinist, 
a pianist, or any instrumentalist has a 
good groundwork of musicianship at that 
age; he has usually been studying some 


years. Very few singers have any con- 
ception of rhythm—they must have 
rhythm, rhythm, rhythm drilled into 


them. They do not seem to understand 
that this is the secret of music’s influence 
over mankind. Listen to Kreisler or 
Casals, or any great artist, and you 
can almost feel the concert hall move 
under the power of the—rhythm. The 
audience does not know this, but it is 
under the fascination of the beat, the 
compelling throb of the artist. 

“In opera, there must be, of course, a 
give-and-take spirit between the con- 
ductor and the singer, providing the 
latter is possessed of musicianly qualities 
and training. As a rule, however, the 
singer imagines that his way only is 
right and he has but little respect for 
the views of the average conductor. 
Opera is in itself a very limited and un- 
satisfactory art-form. Add these com- 
plications of interpretation, this clash of 
authority, to the shortcomings of the 
art-form and the cause of opera is not 
strengthened.” 


The Child Pianist 


Mr. Hageman’s opinion is predicated 
on a long career as a musician; before 
his nine years’ service with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company he was opera con- 
ductor in Amsterdam. He was a Wunder- 
kind, making his first appearance as a 
pianist at the age of six. When he was 
ten his father sent him to the Brussels 
Conservatory. The institution made an 
exception in his case and accepted the 
little tot who was five years under the 
required age of admission. His father 
had carried off all the available prizes in 
piano, violin and composition in this same 
conservatory and so it was natural that 
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Richard Hageman, the Gifted Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, in a Trin- 
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the masters should look with favor on 
the gifted little fellow. The boy won 
the highest honors in piano and com- 
position after four years, considerably 
to the chagrin of his father, who had 
hoped that Richard would also bring 
home the first honors as a violinist. 


Accompanist for Ballet 


The lad manoeuvred around Amster- 
dam for a while and finally secured a 
placed with the Opera Company. He 
asked to be taken in the chorus, or any- 
where, and the director compromised by 
letting him play accompaniments for the 
ballet. He kept this position for a while, 
paying strict attention to all the operas 
in the meantime. Then he would ac- 
company artists and continue his studies 
to fill in the time. 

One day the director and conductor, 
Van der Linden, fell sick, a few 
hours before an important perform- 
ance. Chaos reigned. Sixteen-year- 
old Hageman mustered up his courage 
and volunteered to conduct the perform- 
ance. 

“You, a boy!” laughed Manager 
Jacques Coini, but he reflected on the 
ability of the youngster and placed a 
baton in his hand. The performance 
went famously and Hageman found him- 
self conspicuous. 

“The musicians, the singers and I 
were great friends,” he explained when 
we recalled the Amsterdam days, “and 
all of us together managed to give a good 
performance.” 

As a reward he was allowed to direct 
one performance a week; subsequently 
he was placed in charge of the Italian 
and French répertoire. The excellence 
of his work is a matter of musical history 
in Amsterdam. Emma Nevada, Melba and 
a number of other artists recognized the 
gifts of the youth and encouraged him 
to seek a still larger sphere. Four years 
in Paris followed, occupied largely with 
teaching and accompanying. Mme. Guil- 
bert engaged him as a pianist and he 
made his first visit to the New World. 
Dr. Kar] Muck and Andreas Dippel hap- 
pened to be on the same steamer wiih 
Mr. Hageman, a year or so later, on the 
return trip. Dr. Muck spoke of Hage- 
man’s gifts and this recommendation 
eventually resulted in the young Hol- 
lander’s engagement as a conductor at 
the Metropolitan. 


Conducts Sunday Concerts 


For the past three years Mr. Hageman 
has had charge of the Sunday night 
concerts, greatly to the benefit of these 
weekly events. Thanks to him, the vener- 
able music of “Lucia” and “Rigoletto” is 
no longer served as regular Sunday fare. 
The best evidence that this policy is a 
success is the fact that the Metropolitan 


immense patronage 
these days; one is lucky to buy a ticket. 
To appreciate the situation it is neces- 
sary to understand that there is not even 
a single rehearsal for the Sunday con- 


concerts have an 


certs. Conductor Hageman and the solo- 
ist confer on the score, and then the per- 
formance goes on. 

“With such a splendid body of mu- 
sicians,” he said, “anything is possible.” 


Symphonic Ambitions 


You have observed that Mr. Hage- 
man’s likes always inclined toward the 
orchestra; he has discussed with delight- 








a 





ful simplicity the contumacy of singers 
and pointed out for us the imperfection 
of the opera, so you may guess that he 
hopes to go where all good opera con- 
ductors go—to the symphony orchestra. 
His face lighted up as we mentioned it. 

No musician is a full initiate until he 
has created some of the material of his 
trade. Hageman is a composer, perhaps 
you have heard of his Tagore settings. 

“I never knew I was a composer,” he 
confided as we left the Royalton riotel, 
“until a little while ago, when I did these 
songs. Do you know, I think I will write 
a few more?” ALFRED HUMAN. 





AMATO OPENS COURSE 





Springfield, Mass., Also Hears Kreisler, 
Elman and Chamber Ensemble 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 7.—Pasquale 
Amato opened the first of the series 
of concerts under the local management 
of George Kelly of Hartford, Conn. With 
Amato came David Hochstein, a young 
violinist, who made a most favorable im- 
pression. The second of this series was 
given last night by Mischa Elman. The 
third in the Ellis series of concerts 
brought Fritz Kreisler, who played to 
one of the largest audiences in the Audi- 
torium this season. Carl Lamson was 
his accompanist. 

A program for piano and string quar- 
tet closed the series of four chamber 
concerts which have been given in the 
Kimball Hotel, under the management 
of Julia Rogers. The players were 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist; Henry Eich- 
heim, first. violin; Julius Theodorowicz, 
second violin; Emil Ferir, viola, and 
Heinrich Warnke, violoncello. 

— 





Food Control for Singers 


If anything can be done to promote 
food control among opera singers it de- 
serves the heartiest support, says the 
New York Sun. Food control means 
girth control, and there is no greater 
zsthetic reform in sight than the limit- 
ing of the horizontal area of tone build- 
ers. There should be a distinct and artis- 
tic proportion maintained between the 
singer’s top note and ground plan, just 
as the height of buildings should be reg- 
ulated by their area at the base. A man 
or woman who takes high C should be 
forty-two inches in diameter but not 
more. A prima donna should not be a 
first lady solely in respect of linear meas- 
ure. Let a diet squad be formed in 
operatic circles without delay. 





Mischa Elman made his first appear- 
ance in New Bedford, Mass., on Feb. 4 
at the Olympia Theater. 


CRITERIONS AID CHORUS 





Quartet Joins with Choral Society in 
Verona (N. J.) Concert 


_ VERONA, N. J., Feb. 7.—A concert was 

given last night in the Verona Congrega- 
tional Church by the Verona Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Julius 
Zingg, with a chorus of sixty-five young 
people, assisted by the Criterion Quar- 
tet of New York. 
_ The church was crowded to overflow- 
ing. The Criterion Quartet, consisting 
of Roy Steele (who was a last moment 
substitute for the indisposed John 
Young), first tenor; Horatio Rench, sec- 
ond tenor; George Reardon, first bass; 
Donald Chalmers, second bass, made a 
deep impression. Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Chalmers were heard in solos which were 
heartily received. 

The mixed chorus, under Mr. Zingg, 
showed the result of careful training. 
The part songs were tuneful and well 
interpreted. In Parker’s “Harold Har- 
farger,” there was an incidental solo 
for contralto, sung by Augusta Wrensch 
of Montclair, whose beautiful voice made 
the listeners regret the briefness of her 
solo. Elsi Jacobus of Verona was the 
efficient accompanist for the chorus and 
Mr. Zingg was pianist for the soloists. 

W. F. U. 
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EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N. Y. 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


“A great deal more than an 
accompanist.” 
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CARUSO AS CONCERT 
ARTIST AT BILTMORE 


Tenor Heard with Belle Story 
and Clarence Bird in the 
Hotel’s Series 


Caruso’s appearance at the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale on Feb. 9 was 
responsible for the “standing room only” 
sign that greeted the huge throng that 
made its way through the portal of the 
hotel’s ballroom. The great tenor was 
making one of his very rare appearances 
on the concert platform. Belle Story, 
coloratura soprano, and Clarence Bird, 
the American pianist, were on the pro- 
gram and both found favor with their 
hearers. 

Caruso sang ravishingly. Songs in 
French by Fauré, Debussy, Tschaikow- 
sky, Hie, Borodine and Rachmaninoff 
were steeped in the golden liquid of his 
incomparable tones and melted the hearts 
of even the most hardened concert goers. 
The exotic note in most of these modern 
French and Russian songs found true 
expression in his sympathetic, tender 
treatment. Caruso’s one operatic aria 
was Rodolfo’s Romanzo from Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Bohéme,” which he sang with his 
characteristic impassioned style. This 
number called forth a storm of applause 
and the tenor graciously sang two en- 
cores. 

While trying to make our way into 
the concert room we missed Mr. Bird’s 
opening piano numbers, a Chopin Noc- 
turne and the Schubert-Liszt “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” Mr. Bird later played 
a Nocturne by Tschaikowsky and a 
Danse by Debussy in musicianly manner 
and with excellent technique. He, too, 
had to give an encore. Miss Story sang 
a Mozart aria, “Gli angui d’inferno,” 


which gave her good opportunity for dis- 
playing giddy coloratura passages, clean- 
ly attacked staccato notes and well ex- 
ecuted trills. She was cordially received 
after this number and after a group of 
three English songs by Bishop, Strick- 
land and Stephen Emery. 

Richard Barthelemy was Caruso’s ac- 
companist and Harold Briggs was at the 
piano for Miss Story. i. B. 





HUNTER WELSH’S RECITAL 





Pianist’s Playing Exhibits Lucidity and 
Good Taste “ 


Hunter Welsh, a young pianist, who 
is not altogether a stranger to New York, 
gave a recital at Afolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon of last week. His offerings in- 
cluded Bach’s “Chromatic: Fantasie,” 


Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
Brahms’s “Handel Variations,” Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” and numbers by 


Scarlatti, Chopin and Liszt. 

Mr. Welsh plays well and at his best 
affords no little satisfaction, without dis- 
closing any striking qualities of indi- 
viduality in style or interpretation. -But 
he gave a lucid exposition of the Bach 
and Beethoven works and played the 
Brahms Variations with taste, good tone 
and effectual characterization and with- 
out falling into that monotony which 
so often waylays the performer of this 
work. <A sparse but enthusiastic au- 
dience heard him. H.-F. P. 





The great value of a community or- 
chestra as a promoter of civic spirit is 
described by. Mr. W. C. Cobb of ‘Brain- 
erd, Minn., in a report recently sub- 
mitted to the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The Brainerd Musical 
Club, states Mrs. Cobb, began the com- 
munity movement by encouraging Con- 
ductor Bergh, who had an orchestra and 
chorus composed of young people. Finan- 
cial aid was given and to-day the con- 
certs with visiting artists are self- 
supporting. 











The Utica Observer: 


voice and the training of the artist. 


quality of her voice. 
Utica Daily Press: 


and an abundance of flowers. 


Utica Saturday Globe: 


passed over the footlights to her. 


LOUISE DAY 


Lyric Soprano 


UTICA 


George H. Fischer, Conductor 


Utica, New York, January 


PRESS COMMENTS : 


It was following this number that Miss Louise Day, soprano, the soloist 
first appeared, and she was extended a warm greeting. 
her friends in the audience were numerous. 
“Depuis le Jour,’ from “‘Louise,”” by Charpentier, showed the qualities of a fine 
Her singing of the group songs again 
exemplified her talent as a vocalist and brought out the fine range and sweet 
At the conclusion of both the aria and the group, 
beautiful bouquets were passed over the footlights to her. 


Miss Louise Day also received a cordial greeting, a wealth of applause 
One could not fail to be impressed with the 
ease of manner displayed by the charming and talented soprano in a varied 
class of compositions sung in French, German and English. 


Miss Louise Day left a favorable impression with the people of Utica and 
her popularity was evidenced by the half dozen beautiful bouquets which were 
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_ It was evident that 
Her singing of the difficult aria, 
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ANCIENT OPERAS 
VIVIDLY DESCRIBED 


Halperson Discusses the Works of 
Old France and Britain in 
His Lecture Series 


With the progress of the course of 
illustrated lectures on “The History of 
the Opera,” which is being delivered by 
Maurice Halperson, the music critic of 
the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung and spe- 
cial contributor to MUSICAL AMERICA, in 
the music auditorium of the New York 
Conservatory, it is becoming apparent 
to the large and appreciative audiences 
that weekly greet him that the speaker 
has gathered so valuable and compre- 
hensive a fund of matter as to provide 
the nucleus for a volume or succession 
of volumes on this art. 

A factor in the decided success that 
has~attended Mr. Halperson’s series is 
the extreme: care with which he has 


chosen the artists who assist him in the 
illustration of his lectures and the admir- 
able management that prevails through- 
out the brief but delightful period de- 
voted to the discussion of opera’s evolu- 
tion and progress. This fact was brought 
home to his hearers on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, when his treatment 
of the ancient opera of France and Brit- 
ain, up to the time of Gluck, was il- 
luminated by excerpts from the works of 
Lully, Purcell and Handel, sung by Mme. 
Sidonie Spero, soprano, and Artur 
Herschmann, baritone, to accompani- 
ments by Willy Tyroler, assistant con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and Dr. E. Dettler Davis. The former 
was heard in two ancient solos—an opera 
interlude and a beautifully harmonized 
march by Lully, who in his day was 
styled “the march king.” By way of 
happy contrast, Mr. Tyroler followed 
this with “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” by Sousa, and brought the latter 
to a close with a flourish that would have 
warmed the cockles of the heart of the 
“march king” of the twentieth century. 

The performance of the stately and 
beautiful pianoforte pieces and the ex- 
quisite arias of two centuries ago dis- 
played their purity and inherent musical 
worth to maximum advantage. Few con- 
cert or recital programs could effect so 
striking a presentation of this ancient 
music, from either an historical or an 
artistic viewpoint. 

Mme. Spero’s singing was marked by 
lovely freshness of voice and brilliancy 
of coloratura execution, while Mr. 
Herschmann’s singing of the florid Han- 
del and Purcell music was a delight. 

Mr. Halperson’s discourse described 
the ascent of Lully from the humble post 
of pot-boy in the ducal kitchen of an 
Italian resident of Paris to conductor of 


. the opera house he eventually succeeded 


in founding and traced the progress of 
his creative work to a stage where it 
set the standards for operatic composi- 
tion, both within and without the France 
of Louis XIV. He passed thence to 
Rameau, who succeeded Lully, and told 
of the new school of distinctively Gallic 
opera that co-ordinated poetry and music 
and, while retaining the basic principles 
of the Florentine style and those true to 
French national ideals, centered itself 
about the folk-dances of the land of the 
fleur-de-lis and partook of their infinite 
grace and esprit. Special attention was 
paid by the lecturer to the position of 
Rousseau, who, in contradistinction to 
Rameau, adhered to the Italian. school. 

Mr. Halperson then took his listeners 
to the shrine of the immortal Handel. 
He sketched entertainingly the career of 
the composer of “The Messiah” and gave 
an intimate picture of his tribulations 
and triumphs at the Court of the Han- 
ovarian Georges.. Passing to the appear- 
ance on the horizon of Purcell, he fixed 
the position and status of that eminent 
master in the annals of English opera, 
and so brought his audience again to the 
main artery of operatic Oe 





Ballet Russe Viewed in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 6.—The Diaghi- 
leff Ballet Russe appeared at Macauley’s 
Theater this week. The orchestra, un- 
der Pierre Monteux, was a_ delight. 
Paul Swan, classic dancer, appeared at 
the Woman’s Club Auditorium, Feb. 1, 
for the benefit of the Children’s: Free 
Hospital, assisted by Carl Wiesmann, 
pianist; Charles Letzler, violinist, and 
Mrs. John Dwight Sample, soprano, with 
Cornelle Overstreet as accompanist. 


ee ee 





LEILA 


HOLTERHOFE 


Scores tremendous suc- 
cess at Chicago Debut, 
January 30, 1917. 


REVIEWS: 


Chicago Herald. Miss Holterhoff, 
soprano, appeared at Ziegfeld Thea- 
tre yesterday as the interpreter of 
a program of songs. The concert- 
giver attracted a numerous and an 
applausive gathering. Nor was the 
applause undeserved. Miss Holter- 
hoff disclosed a voice light in qual- 
ity, but pleasurable to the ear. She 
is not a singer sounding great 
depths of emotional feeling, yet 
there can be no doubt that in songs 
of lyric character and in those ask- 
ing delicacy of style her labors were 
greatly to be admired. 

The program contained some in- 
teresting music. The recitalist pre- 
sented an attractive account of 
Sinding’s charming song, “‘Sylvelin,”’ 
and she was not less happy in her 
presentation of Grieg’s “Ein 
Schwan,” the same composer's 
*“Solveig’s Song’ from the music 
*‘Peer Gynt,” and “‘Im Kahne.” She 
put brilliancy in Strauss’ waltz song. 
“Primavera.” Altogether it was a 
debut of more than ordinary suc- 
cess. 

Chicago Journal. Leila Holter- 
hoff, a young American soprano 
with the great gift of a lovely voice, 
made her first Chicago appearance 
through the medium of a song re- 
cital at the Ziegfeld Theatre yester- 
day morning. She belongs to the 
category of lyric sopranos, though 
she has an evident desire to include 
the brilliant feats of coloratura 
singing among her attributes. This 
latter justly took a secondary place 
in her program, being limited to 
that hirmless bit of display, the 
“Voce di Primavera’ waltz, by 
Strauss. 

It was as a lyric singer that she 
became most pleasantly remem- 
bered. Her voice is of medium 
power and rather large range, and 
of beautiful quality, carrying a poig- 
nant undercurrent in its tone, and 
she seems to have an expert ac- 
quaintance with all the technical 
and scholastic requirements of good 
singing. 

Chicago American. Miss Leila 
Holterhoff's recital gained a double 
interest yesterday. 

Miss Holterhoff has a most pleas- 
ing voice, smooth and charming in 


quality, which she has learned to. 


use with skill and discretion. 

Her mezza-voce is particularly 
lovely. The program, although sup- 
plied with many well-known songs, 
was varied enough to afford an op- 
portunity for the display of all of 
Miss Holterhoff's vocal accomplish- 
ments. 

The coloratura passages in 
Strauss’s ““Voce di Primavera’ were 
executed with ease, although | pre- 
fer the recitalist in the legato lines. 

Her French and German diction 
is good. The audience, which prac- 
tically filled the Ziegfeld Theatre, 
was generous in applause, and 
there were flowers, too, for the 
young artist. 

The Chicago Daily News, Jan..31, 
1917. Miss Leila Holterhoff, the 
soprano singer who was the enter- 
tainer at the Ziegfeld Theatre 
matinee of yesterday, gained the 
distinction of being the first recital- 
ist of the season to attract an audi- 
ence that practically filled the 
theatre. 

Her singing displayed a_ sweet, 
small voice. It was best in pianis- 
simo singing—clear, flexible and 
faithful to pitch and capable of 
transmitting tints rather than colors. 

Miss Holterhoff’s place in the mu- 
sic world is undoubtedly the pre- 
sentation of delicacies, both of tone 
and of emotions. A Strauss waltz, 
“The Voice of Spring,’ revealed her 
in what is probably her most at- 
tractive medium. A group of modern 
French songs, gracile trifles, came 
next in merit of interpretation. 
Grieg’s “‘Solveig’s Song’ was suc- 
cessful. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London’s Headquarters for Grand Opera in Peace Times Now a Store-Room for Furniture—Director Gunsbourg Arranges for a Puccini 
Premiére at Monte Carlo This Season—Noteworthy Opera by English Conductor Expected to Set Critical Tongues a-Wagging 
When Produced in Petrograd This Winter—Promising Young Roman Composer Wins Toscanini’s Approval—Felice Lyne 
Spending the Winter in London—lItalian Orchestra Under Celebrated French Conductor Gives Series of Concerts in Buenos 
Aires—Moscow Conservatory Presided Over by Wassily Safonoff for Seventeen Years Celebrates Fiftieth Birthday— American 
Pianist Introduces Compositions of His Own in London 














ONDON’S traditional home of grand 

opera, the building that constitutes 
the framework of the annual “grand” 
season in the metropolis on the Thames 
in normal times—the Covent Garden 
Opera House—has been impressed into 
Government service for secondary war 
work and converted for the time being 
into a furniture repository. Here are 
now stored, not the stage furniture, 
scenery and properties generally of the 
operas performed in times of peace, but 
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At the left: Jean Périer as Napoleon. 
from ‘‘Madame Sans-Géne” as produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, this season. 
was the Pelléas Oscar Hammerstein brought to th 


the beds, chairs, tables and other articles 
of furniture that have been released 
from the hotels that have been com- 
mandeered for Government offices. 

T seems now to be a certainty that a 

new Puccini opera, “Il Tabarro,” one 
of the three upon which the composer of 
“La Bohéme” is supposed to have been 
at work for the past three years, will 
have its premiére at Monte Carlo this 
Winter. Raoul Gunsbourg, the director 
of the Prince of Monaco’s Monte Carlo 
Opera, recently visited the composer at 
Viareggio in order to receive his last 
instructions in regard to the staging of 
the new work. 

* * * 
QO NE of the outstanding features of the 
present season at the Imperial Opera 
House in Petrograd will be the produc- 
tion of the opera “Assurbanipal” by the 
English conductor at that institution, Al- 
bert Coates, who, after serving his ap- 
prenticeship in Germany, has made his 

career largely in Russia. 

The work is not absolutely new. It 
was written several years ago, in fact, 
and was to have been produced in Mos- 
cow two years ago. The premiére was 
postponed indefinitely, however, and 
since then the composer has entirely re- 
written the score. The libretto, originally 
written in English by the composer’s 


wife, an Englishwoman, has been trans- 
lated into Russian by Constantin Bal- 
mont, the distinguished Russian poet. 
As the forthcoming production of this 
work in the Russian capital is looked 
upon as one of the more subtle methods 
of creating a musical entente between 
Britain and Russia than that of arti- 
ficially cultivating a musical reciprocity 
between the nations by means of concert 
schemes, special interest attaches to it 
in the eyes of English observers. A 


London critic who has heard the score 
played on the piano predicts that the 
opera will set critical tongues a-wagging, 
“for whereas many moderns have util- 
ized a more or less new scale for their 
work, Coates has in a measure restricted 
himself to the ingredients of a single 
chord. But it is a chord of mighty 
dimensions!” 


The genesis of the work is set forth 
in interesting detail by M. Montagu- 
Nathan in the London Musical Times, 
who points out that it owes its scenario 
to the discoveries made during excava- 
tions at Nineveh instituted in 1845 by 
Sir Henry Layard, whose account of his 
labors is to be found in the publication 
(1851), “Inscriptions in the Cuneiform 
Character from the Assyrian Monu- 
ments.” The Layard discoveries include 
sculptures, bas-reliefs, pictures of the 
palaces of Assyrian kings, and pictorial 
representations of episodes in the life of 
the enlightened warrior Assurbanipal 
himself, such as “Assurbanipal’s Feast,” 
“Camp Life,” “Cavalry Fight,” and a 
few portraits of the king. This material 
has been extensively drawn upon by the 
composer. 


The hero of the opera, Assurbanipal, 
reigned over Assyria from 669 to 625 
B. C., having succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, Esar-haddon. 
He inherited from the latter the dual 


At the right: Umberto Giordano, composer of ‘Madame Sans-Géne.” 
Jean Périer, the Napoleon of the Paris cast, 

is country for his production of Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” at the ts rag 
Manhattan Opera House 


tradition of military preparedness and a 
zealous cultivation of the arts among his 
people, and so well did he emulate Esar- 
haddon that he came to be regarded as 
the incarnation of the national god 
Assur, the supreme figure of the As- 
syrian polytheistic religious system, 
which held valor and intellect in equal 
respect. While quelling rebellion with a 
heavy hand, he did not forget to render 
homage to Nebo, the god of Learning, 
amassing at Nineveh a huge library and 


opera competition instituted by the Com- 
mune of Rome a few years ago. The 
opera with which he gained the first 
place, “Uguale Fortuna,” was produced 
at the Costanzi in Rome in 1913. His 
Overture to Calderon’s “Vita é un sogno” 
is one of the compositions that most elo- 
quently demonstrate his unusual talent. 
* * * 


ELICE LYNE is a familiar figure in 
London’s concert world this Winter. 
Thanks to the opportunities Oscar Ham- 





From ‘“‘Musique et Thédtre,’’ Paris 


' “Madame Sans-Géne” at the Opéra Comique, Paris 





becoming an assiduous and informed col- 
lector of art works. 

The discovery of this library was one 
of the most important fruits of Sir 
Henry Layard’s industry; on many of its 
tablets the name of Assurbanipal is in- 
scribed, and on one of the slabs was 
found a cuneiform superscription testi- 
fying to the monarch’s respect for 
erudition. 

It has been hinted in Russia that since 
the Caucasian army is now operating in 
the direction of the country over which 
Assurbanipal once reigned, the attention 
of the public at home might fittingly be 
drawn to a work which makes this “sig- 
nificant archzological excursion.” 

* * 4 


IGH hopes have been aroused in mu- 
sical Italy by the development of 
oung Vicenzo Tommasini’s creative gift. 
ommasini had proven himself to be a 
composer of quite uncommon promise be- 
fore the idolized Arturo Toscanini 
brought forward his “Chiari di Luna” at 
one of the Saint Cecilia concerts at the 
Augusteum in Rome a few weeks ago, 
but on that occasion he had a little taste 
of triumph, for not only did the public 
applaud his new work enthusiastically, 
but even the undemonstrative ex-con- 
ductor-in-chief of the Metropolitan pub- 


mmasini was the prize winner in the 
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merstein me her at his London Opera 
House and to the American impresario’s 
ingenious methods of exploiting her, the 
diminutive American soprano had a 
large London following almost from the 
outset of her career in opera, and the 
English musical public is notoriously 
loyal to those whom it once takes to its 
heart. Two recent appearances she made 
were at a concert given by the Central 
London Choral and Orchestral Society 
and a benefit concert for “La Cantine des 
Dames Anglaises.” 
ca * * 


OWN in Buenos Ayres they have 

been having symphony concerts since 
the close of the opera season until quite 
recently. They have been given by an 
orchestra from Milan at the Colon Opera 
House, and André Messager, who made 
the journey to the Argentine capital in 
order to superintend the production of 
one of his operas at the Colon last sum- 
mer, has been the conductor. Messager 
is no longer in the early afternoon of 
life, and it may be due to advancing 
years as much as to the fact that he was 
not born in Italy that he has failed to 
make the emotional appeal the Buenos 
Ayres music lovers have been taught to 
expect by Toscanini, Mancinelli and other 
Italian conductors. 





[Continued on page 12] 





| congratulated him. 
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Messager’s seriousness, conscientious 
attention to details and reverence for his 
art never fail to command respect, how- 
ever. The French pianist, Dumesnil, ap- 
peared at some of the concerts as soloist. 

* * 
NE of Russia’s foremost institutions 
of musical learning reached an im- 
portant milestone in its career this 
season when the Moscow Conservatoire 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
official opening, its earliest operations 
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Wins success with Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Orpheus Club, Feb. 5th, 1917 


**The music committee of the Buffalo Orpheus 
may always be: relied upon to present only 
the best soloists, and last evening sustained 
its reputation in this respect, for the soloist, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, won a brilliant success 
and proved herself an artist from every 
standpoint of musical achievement. The fact 
that she has a most attractive and engaging 
stage presence is an added asset, and few 
singers who have made their initial bow to 
a Buffalo audience have been so cordially wel- 
comed, 

Mrs. Shepherd is a singer who displays ex- 
treme cultivation and schooling of a high 
standard of.’musical excellence. Her voice 
is brilliant and big in range and sufficiently 
flexible to admit of the most artistic shading. 
Her delightful diction enhances the beauty of 
her interpretations. In ‘‘Dich Theure Halle’’ 
from ‘‘Tannhiuser,’’ the latter disclosing the 
artist’s ability as a Wagnerian singer, she 
evoked such a tremendous tribute of apprecia- 
tion that she was recalled, paying the chorus 
the pretty compliment of facing them to sing 
an encore. Once more she was recalled.’’— 
Buffalo Courier. 








Some of Mrs. Shepherd’s Impor- 
tant Engagements This Season: 
Dec. 11th—Banks Glee Club—Car- 

negie Hall—New Yor 


k. 
Dee. 19th—Bluffton (0.) Oratorio 
Society. 


Jan. 1ith—Liederkranz Jubilee 
Concert—New York. 

Jan. 17th—New Britain (Conn.) 
Choral Club. 

ty | e—-Orpheus Club—Buffalo 

Feb. 1iith—Acciian Hall (New 


or . 
ven: 27th—Apollo Club—Syracuse 
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having been begun in very modest 
fashion in 1859. This is the school at 
which a one-time conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, Wassily 
Safonoff, occupied the post of director 
for seventeen years, during which time 
many gifted young pianists passed 
through his hands, among them Alex- 
ander Scriabine and Josef Lhévinne. 

At the outset, according to the Lon- 
don Musical Times, classes were held in 
Nicholas Rubinstein’s flat; only ele- 
mentary subjects were taught, and stu- 
dents were few. When, however, in 
1864, their number had reached two hun- 
dred, it was decided to open the institu- 
tion which has played so great a part in 
the cultivation of music in Russia. The 
Imperial Russian Musical Society was 
responsible for the funds, and the Con- 
servatoire began its classes in quarters 
of its own in September, 1866, under the 
direction of Rubinstein, whose staff in- 
cluded Tschaikowsky, Besekirsky, Joseph 
Wieniawski, Kashkin, Laub and Coss- 
man, the appointment of the two foreign- 
ers causing some heart-burnings. S. I. 
Taneieff was one of its earliest pupils. 

Tschaikowsky took a prominent part 
in the festivities which followed the open- 
ing ceremony, playing in brilliant style a 
pianoforte version of the Overture to 
Glinka’s famous “Russlan and Ludmilla.” 
This contribution was prophetic as well 
as reminiscent, for, three years later, the 
students of the Conservatoire were suffi- 
ciently numerous and well-equipped to 
undertake a stage performance of “A 
Life for the Tsar.” 

By the death of Rubinstein in 1881 the 
institution suffered severely, and during 
the brief period of Hubert’s directorship 
it fell upon evil days. For a time the 
management was vested in a committee 
and an inspector; but in 1885 Tschai- 
kowsky, perceiving that the condition of 
affairs could hardly fail to end in disas- 
ter, suggested the appointment of Ta- 
neieff as director, and this proved the 
turning point. 

In 1889 Taneieff resigned in favor of 
Safonoff, who had for some time been on 
the staff, and the Conservatoire began to 
prosper famously, one of the fruits of 
its director’s energy being the acquisition 
of sufficient money to erect a magnificent 
new building, of which a spacious con- 
cert room forms a part. Safonoff quitted 
his post in 1906, the mantel of director- 
ship falling upon the shoulders of Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff, who still holds that posi- 
tion. The value of the Moscow Con- 
servatoire as an educational establish- 
ment is amply manifested by its having 
given Russia such musicians as Rach- 
maninoff, Scriabine and Medtner, not to 
mention a multitude of well equipped 
lesser lights. 

* * * 

T his last two recitals in London, 

Victor Benham brought forward two 

of his own compositions for a first hear- 

ing in England. One was a Suite for 

pianoforte bearing the opus number 31; 

the other, a Sonata for piano and violin, 

his third work in this form. Albert Sam- 

mons, now recognized as the foremost of 

a men violinists, played the violin 
part. 

The American pianist used his Suite 
as the closing number of a program that 
began with the Appassionata Sonata and 
continued through Schumann’s “Carna- 
val” into the Chopin Ballade in F minor 
and six of the Chopin etudes. At the 
following recital Beethoven’s “Hammer- 
clavier” Sonata was the special feature 
of the program, which also contained a 
group of Chopin, in addition to the re- 
citalist’s Sonata for violin and piano. 


FOLKSONG class for children’s 
nurses started by the Parents’ Na- 
tional Union is an interesting experiment 
now being tried out in London. At this 
class, which is held once a week in the 


evening, the nurses learn simple folk- 
songs and old rounds and rhymes to sing 
a eeu charges when they put them to 
ed. 

The purpose of it all, according to the 
London Times, is to form the children’s 
taste early, so that they may not grow 
up to school age accustomed to the sickly 
sentimentality of the songs that nurses 
usually sing. The nurses in training, 
who much enjoy their classes, aave 
learned “Summer Is Icumen in,” an old 
wassail song, the “Boar’s Head Carol,” 
a sailors’ chanty, “Elsie Marney” (a de- 
lightful old Northumbrian song), and 
other songs of similar order. J. L. H. 


Solving the Encore Problem 


“Program-makers who believe in se- 
quence, balance and proportion do not 
look with favor on encores, and yet every 
conscientious artist wishes to show his 
audience due appreciation for applause,” 
writes David Mannes in The Musician. 
“In our sonata recitals, Mrs. Mannes and 
myself have decided on a method which 
seems to meet with approval everywhere. 
Just before we begin our set program I 
announce that we do not give encores, 
but that if the audience wishes we will 
play additional numbers at the close. In- 
variably we recéive applause after each 
number, and at the conclusion of the 
program we give such added numbers as 
seem suitable.” 





Paul Althouse will appear on April 9 
in Brooklyn at the concert of the Mun- 
dell Choral Club. 
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PIANISTS: INVESTIGATE these Concert Compositions. 


MAGNOLIA SUITE for Piano by R. Nathaniel Dett. 


Pianists who are searching for the unusual, who want music that has a flavor that is 
distinct and different, will find in The Magnolia Suite all the haunting sweetness, the 
tinge of sadness colored with optimism which is characteristic of Negro Poesy. 

The Deserted Cabin is a bit of tone painting. 

Mammy depicts a mood tenderly plaintive yet genial. 

The Place Where the Rainbow Ends is a forceful, brilliant concert number, which makes 
every sort of pianistic demand upon the player, from light running work and brilliant 
passage playing, to massive bravoura chords of great breadth and color. 


ARABESQUE by John Mokrejs .. ..- + © «© © © © © « « »« 5 
One of those bright, swift compositions, 
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THREE COMPOSITIONS by CARL FALLBERG 
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with a certain exhilaration which makes itself felt in the pulsation of the Valse Tempo. 


The Prelude (in style of Toccata) has an exuberant drive, together with all the freedom 
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self out in Fugue Form (four voices) to a tremendous climax. 
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Flonzaley Quartet to Introduce Work of American Composer 
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Music-Director Told in Clever Programmatic Manner— 
One of the Products of Mr. Strong’s Enforced Exile in 
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EORGE TEMPLETON STRONG, 
whose symphony, “In the Moun- 
tains,” and symphonic poem, “Undine,” 
were successfully given in New York 
and elsewhere in the early eighties, is one 
of America’s absentee composers—not by 
choice, but of necessity. And the little 
three-voice bucolic symphony for strings 
—to be exact, for two violins and viola— 
which he has recently composed and dedi- 
cated to the Flonzaley Quartet and which 
will be given its premiére by that organ- 
ization on March 13, was written (to- 
gether with other compositions) since 
the breakdown consequent on his over- 
activity in the discharge of his duties as 
professor of harmony, counterpoint and 
composition at the New England Con- 
servatory drove him from his native land 
in 1890. 

At La Roseraie in Switzerland Mr. 
Strong strove to regain the health of 
which too arduous a devotion to duty had 
deprived him. He found himself, with 
the gradual return of his forces, in a 
somewhat depressing situation, isolated 
in a community which had no orchestral 
or other ensemble sufficient to perform 
the works he had already written or 
which he might essay to write. Never- 
theless, he persevered and, with painting 
as an incidental hobby, wrote some quar- 
tets for strings and for horns, some trios 
and even a symphony, “By the Sea.” Yet 
the composer yearns to hear his own cre- 
ations. And it was one of these moments 
of longing which prompted the writing 
of the happy little trio, which he could 
play with two local violinists, himself 
“at the viola.” Its success dans Vin- 
timité induced him to send it to the 
Flonzaleys, and their intention to give 
it public performance at once stamps 
it as “somehow good.” 

As a composer Templeton Strong has 
made his place. Born in New York in 
1856, at fourteen he was already an ac- 
complished oboist; and, despite the wish 
of his family that he qualify at the bar, 
he entered the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra and remained until he was 
twenty-two. In 1878 he went to Leipsic, 
studied with Jadassohn and wrote the 
symphonic works already mentioned. 
He also remained for a time at Weimar 
and became a member of the Lisztian 
circle, and then went to Wiesbaden and 
lived for three years in association with 
MacDowell. In this place he wrote his 
“Sintram” Symphony, inspired by the 
celebrated painting of Albrecht Direr, 
and his cantata, “The Haunted Mill.” 
On his return from Europe he accepted 
the position at the New England Con- 
servatory. : 

Mr. Strong’s new contribution to the 
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GUSTAF HOLMQUIS 


chamber music repertory, “The Village 
Music-Director,” is, as its title indicates, 
programmatic in character. To quote 
Ernest Ansermet, a friend of the com- 
poser: “It is a species of musical hu- 














George Templeton Strong, the American 
Composer 


moresque. One must imagine a kind of 
village Beethoven, tutoring two little 
princes in the art of music. The com- 


poser’s instrument, the viola, seemed to 
him just made to convey the atmosphere 
of a worthy and sentimental music-mas- 
ter, afflicted with two little devils of 
pupils.” 

The first. movement of “The Village 
Music-Director” is “in the style of a 
pastoral symphony,” in the older sense 
of the word, of course. It bears the fol- 
lowing verse-motto: 


“A blue sky and rolling meadows 

Feathered songsters and murmuring 
brooks— 

These, O ye luckless dwellers of towns, 

Were his musicians and hale.” . 


The second movement develops a mood 
of melancholy reverie. The old music- 
master muses over his vanished youth, 
its once bright hopes and aspirations, 
and the gradual fading of its golden 
dreams. The moral of his reminiscences 
is summed up in the two lines which 
head the movement: 


“In all his life he loved but once 
And so but once he suffered.”’ 


The third and climaxing movement of 
the little work represents the martyrdom 
of the faithful teacher—the lesson in 
fugue. Here the rascal pupils come into 
their own—and many among the audi- 
ence which hears the trio will directly 
appreciate the wit and humor of this 
musical portrayal of the age-long 
struggle between teacher and taught. 
The teacher announces the fugue-subject, 
which the pupils are to take up. But 
their totally incorrect answers gradually 


drive him to despair and wrath till, ex- 
hausted by his arduous efforts, he falls 
asleep. His “Traumerei”—familiar title 
—is at last broken by his pupils. And 
with his awakening to wrath is added 
discouragement—with his pupils who 
will not learn, with himself who dozes on 
the educational battlefield. 

While Templeton Strong’s new trio 
does not pretend to strive for the 
heights of the absolute, so successfully 
attained by Ernest Bloch in his new 
quartet, heard recently, it offers a clever 
exploitation of an original programmatic 
idea. It may be taken that it will not 
lose in its interpretation by the Flon- 
zaleys, who have made known so many 
new works to American lovers of cham- 
ber-music. 





SECOND ALEXANDER RECITAL 





Absorbing Performance by the Singer to 


His Own Fine Accompaniments 


Arthur Alexander gave his second 
New York song recital on Monday eve- 
ning of last week, presenting an absorb- 
ing program that included numbers by 
Caldara, Beethoven and Handel, Schu- 


mann’s “Dichterliebe”’ and songs by 
Fauré, Duparc, Dupont, Widor, La 
Forge, Horsman and others. As on the 


occasion of his previous appearance, his 
rare interpretative art and the lovely 
accompaniments which he played himself 
delighted his hearers. 

Most of the songs of Schumann’s great 
cycle were given with an intimate grasp 
of their spirit and the piano and voice 
parts were co-ordinated in a manner sel- 
dom noted when another acts as accom- 
panist. Indeed, we can think of few 
pianists who could have played the ex- 
quisite postlude to the cycle with more 
delicacy and taste. Mr. Alexander 
showed also a sympathetic appreciation 
of the style needed inthe French num- 
bers. mB. F. F. 





Carrie Jacobs Bond and Mariska Aldrich 
in San Diego Benefit Recital 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 29.—Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, song writer, and Mme. 
Mariska Aldrich, soprano, were the main 
feature in a recital given for the Asso- 
ciated Charities last night. With these 
artists appeared also Robert Alter, ’cell- 
ist, and Celeste Nellis-Ryus, accompan- 
ist. The program was well presented 
and many encores were given. Mrs. 
Bond not only appeared in her own songs 
and other compositions, but was also 
at the piano for a group of her earlier 
songs, which were beautifully sung by 
Mme. Aldrich. All the artists visited 
the Exposition grounds the following day 
and a reception was held there for Mrs. 
Bond and Mme. Aldrich. W. F. R. 


Art of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes Gives Joy 
to Hampton (Va.) Audience 


HAMPTON, VA., Feb. 7.—The violin and 
piano recital which David and Clara 
Mannes gave at Hampton Institute was 
a rare treat for fully 1500 music lovers. 
The Hampton Choral Union, composed 
of all the colored choirs and musical or- 
ganizations of the lower peninsula of 
Virginia, and which is directed by R. 
Nathaniel Dett of Hampton Institute, 
was instrumental in bringing these fine 
artists to Hampton. The Hampton In- 
stitute Choir of fifty and the chorus of 
900 sang one number apiece. Deeply 
enjoyable was the Mannes’s playing of 
sonatas by Grieg and Beethoven. 





Mme. Culp’s Art Stirs Gathering in 
Sacramento 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. Feb. 3.—Julia 


Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Satur- 
day Club in the Clunie Theater on Jan. 
29. Mme. Culp was in superb fettle and 
moved her hearers constantly through 
her artistic delivery of a program made 
up of songs by Schubert, Sharp, Car- 
penter, Lieurance, Mendelssohn, Cor- 
nelius, Purcell, de Lange and others. 
Her noted accompanist, Coenraad v. Bos, 
played short pieces by Rachmaninoff, 
Beethoven and Chaminade magnificently. 
The gathering was large and grateful. 
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LAUNCH COMMUNITY 
MUSIC IN SAN JOSE 


Begin Civic Concerts in School— 
Organize New Orchestra— 
May Revive Symphony 
SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 30.—Last week 
saw the beginning of community music 
in this city, when a free program was 
given in the Hester School auditorium, 
Sunday afternoon, under the auspices of 


the department of public school music 


of the College of the Pacific. The pro- 
gram: consisted largely of numbers by 
the college glee club and was well re- 
ceived by a good sized audience. The 
De Lorenzo String Quartet gave a re- 
cital at the Grant School Thursday eve- 
ning. The admission on this occasion 
was ten cents, and the audience taxed 
the capacity of the school auditorium. It 
is the intention of Mr. Hancock, princi- 
pal of the Grant School, to have recitals 
in the school auditorium at regular in- 
tervals for the benefit of the community. 
Alexander Skavenaa, violinist, and 
Mathilda Skavenaa, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Hester School Friday evening. 
A new orchestra has been organized 
with Alexander Skavenaa as director. It 
is composed largely of amateurs with 
symphonic ambitions. The organization 
of this orchestra has given new life to 
the long defunct San José Symphony Or- 
chestra. Will Lake, a member of the 
local musicians’ union, has petitioned the 





- city council to assist in the re-establish- 


ment of the symphony orchestra, with 
Nicola de Lorenzo again at the conduc- 
tor’s desk. The council promised all 
possible assistance and appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter. 

The music department of the San José 
High School presented a program last 
week under the direction of Herman E. 
Owen, Cleo Parmalee and Jessie Moore 
of the music department. 

Two San Joséans recently had the 
honor of appearing on the same _ pro- 
gram with Elsa Ruegger, the well-known 
cellist, before the Douillet Musical Club 
of San Francisco. They were Mrs. How- 
ard Tennyson, soprano, and Marjory 
Marckres Fisher, who lectured on “The 
Development of the Violoncello.” 

The last two lecture-recitals at the 
Pacific Conservatory of Music were de- 
voted to early oratorio and opera. The 
illustrations for the lecture on oratoric 
were sung by students, under the direc- 
tion of Charles M. Dennis. For the op- 
era recital Mr. Allen had the assistance 
of Lulu Pieper and Irene Maddocks, so- 
pranos; Nella Rogers, mezzo-soprano; 
Mrs. Sanford Bacon, contralto; Chester 
Herold, tener; Francis A. Towner and 
Charles Maschal Dennis, baritones. 
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DEVOTE PROGRAM T0 
DULUTH COMPOSERS 


Matinée Club’s. Annual Event 
Furnishes Stimulus to City’s 
Creative Musicians 


DuLUTH, MINN., Feb. 1.—A highly en- 
thusiastic audience gathered at the 
First Methodist Church yesterday after- 
noon, when the annual Duluth composers’ 
program was presented by the Matinée 
Musicale. The Matinée Musicale has 
for years been untiring in its efforts to 
stimulate a love and appreciation for 
the best in musical art, and has also con- 
sistently encouraged Duluth composers 
and interpreters. Yesterday the splendid 
work which this society is doing was 
especially apparent. 7 

A diversitied program of compositions 
by Duluth composers was played in ar- 
tistic style. It opened with Stella Prince 
Stocker’s overture, “Raoul,” played by 
an orchestra comprised as follows: Gus- 
tave Jackson, Eleanore Kraft, Erling 
Sodahl, Emily Smith, Allison McBean, 
Cecelia Pennell, Oscar Larson and Ar- 
thur Mark, violins;.I. N. Sodahl, viola; 
Mrs. Bruce Ter Bush, Alphin Flaaten 
and Axel Johnson, ’cellos; A. Haakenson, 
bass; J. Bellanger, flute; Fred Kretsch- 
mar, Edward Copeland and George Lang, 
clarinets; Charles Helmer and Ernest 
Paulson, trumpets; Lawrence Berger 
and Louis White, trombones; L. Weis- 
miller, drums; Mrs. Claudia Wholstrom, 
pianist; Mrs. Stocker was the conductor. 

The group of songs by Faith Helen 
Rogers, including “thou Art So Like 
a Flower,” “To the Dogwood” and May 
Song for “The Jacquerie,” was given 
by Perie Reynolds, who was most apt 
in interpreting the varying moods of 
these extremely modern compositions. 
Alice Margarethe Olsen played her Ro- 
manza and Allegro con fuoco for piano. 





Elizabeth Morton Dworshak showed new- 


capabilities in her organ number, a dig- 
nified, broad theme with variations, 
which she played finely. The double- 
quartet, “Peace,” by A. F. M. Custance, 
was notably effective. On account of 
the composer’s illness the two ’cello num- 
bers, compositions of Ernest Lachmund, 
were omitted from the program. : 

Duluth’s “Home Composers’ Day” bids 
fare to become an annual ge 





A TRIUMPH FOR POWELL 





Pianist Soloist with Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Feb. 6.—With 
John Powell, pianist, as soloist, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s fourth concert of 
the present season last night in the 
Playhouse was voted, if applause be 
judge, the best of the series. For Mr. 

owell personally it partook of the na- 
ture of a triumph. The program was 
as follows: . 

" % re, Schumann; Sym- 
desea NO 4, cue (“Italian”), Mendels- 


sohn: Concerto, No. 2, D Minor, Brahms; 
Tone Poem, “Tod and Verklarung,” Strauss. 


Mr. Powell played the Concerto with 
that verve, beauty of tone and depth of 
feeling which mark the finished artist. 
As for the orchestra itself, its rendition 
of the Mendelssohn Symphony was all 
that could have been desired, and it gave 
the Strauss “Death and Transfiguration 
exceptional eloquence. In point of fact it 
is doubtful if the organization has played 
with finer feeling and power ho, the 
twelve seasons it has been coming here. 

Having permanently organized, with 
Dr. Julian Adair as its president and T. 
Leslie Carpenter as its conductor, the 
recently formed Oratorio Society began 
rehearsals this week of the “Messiah.” It 
is intended to produce the work next 
fall. More than 100 singers have been 
enrolled, with the prospect of many more 
to come. Coincidentally, the chorus is to 
sing Will M. S. Brown’s oratorio, “The 
Sixty-Sixth Psalm,” in March, has also 
grown to more than 100 ve. 





Suggests Music as a Business “Eye- 
Opener” 


The press agent of a New York man- 
ufacturing house advances the follow- 
ing: “Generally the business world takes 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour to 
become really awake in the morning. 
Workers are still sleepy, some gaping, 
some grouchy, some disgruntled. Here 
is a new idea which bids fair to clear 
up the brow and make smiles in place of 


frowns right from the start of the day. 


The idea has come into being in thefactory 
of a concern making underwear. At the 
stroke of the opening hour a phonograph 
plays a smart, rattling, quick-step move- 
ment that makes brilliant the morning 
air and sets every heart beating a little 
quicker. The plan is no longer an ex- 
periment, for it has been working now 
for several months and the difference in 
the spirit of the workers is amazing to 
see.”’ 


STRIKES ORIENTAL NOTE 
IN HARRISBURG CONCERT 


Damrosch Choice of Novel Program 
Numbers Highly Appreciated—Alt- 
house a Successful Soloist 


HARRISBURG, PaA., Feb. 7.—Walter 
Damrosch had evidently decided that 
Pennsylvania’s capital city needed some 
Orientalism, for in the very interesting 
program he made up for the concert of 
the Symphony Society of New York at 
the Chestnut Street Auditorium last 
night that note predominated. The prin- 
cipal number, Kalinnikoff’s Symphony in 
G Minor, which was, of course, entirely 
unfamiliar here, is one of those composi- 
tions which show how often the Russian 
derives his musical inspiration from Ori- 
ental mood. It out-Scheherazades Rimsky- 
Korsakoff after it gets well past the first 
part of the opening movement. As if to 
make his own illumination of the Ori- 
entalism of the work, Mr. Damrosch 
played “Anitra’s Dance” from the first 
“Peer Gynt” Suite as an encore—the “no 
encore” bugaboo being cheerfully thrown 
overboard when one gets on the “road” 
and free of the more highly correct at- 
titude of the Metropolitan concert stage. 

Then we had the “Choral et marche 
funebre” and the “Air de Ballet” from 
Xavier Leroux’s “Les Perses,” the first 
of which is not as Oriental as it ought 
to be and the second almost sufficiently 
so. Georges Barrére won his own tri- 
umph with the flute solo that is so impor- 
tant in the latter number. In conclusion, 
there was the March from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Le coq d’or.” 

Just how the “Meistersinger” Over- 
ture can be fitted into the Oriental 
scheme remains a problem for a skilful 
program annotator to solve, but the fact 
remains that it was played, and there 
was also the Andante Cantabile from 
Tschaikowsky, played stirringly. Paul 
Althouse sang “Celeste Aida” and the 
Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger,” 
with “La donna @ mobile” and Sieg- 
mund’s “Love Song” as encores. He 
was very successful with the audience. 
At the end “America” was sung by the 
audience, with Mr. Althouse leading and 
the orchestra participating. 

The concert was hugely enjoyed and 
was an artistic success in every particu- 
lar. One cannot resist at least pointing 
out the liberality of the conductor in 
choosing as his symphony a work which 
was entirely unknown, together with the 
fact that his throwing overboard of rou- 
tine notions was strikingly justified by 
the genuine interest the audience took 
in the work. The moral is left to the 
reader. ODELL HAUSER. 








OFFER EVENING OF © 
CARPENTER’S MUSIC 


Christine Miller, Dobson, Lester 
Donahue and Hochstein at 
MacDowell Club 


John Alden Carpenter was the guest 
of honor at the MacDowell Club of New 
York on Tuesday evening, Feb. 6. Mr. 
Carpenter was cordially welcomed by a 
gathering of noted musicians and other 
guests of the club members. 

The program was devoted entirely to 
Mr. Carpenter’s compositions, most of 
which have appeared frequently on con- 
cert programs. The composer was at 
the piano for Christine Miller, the pop- 
ular American contralto, who sang his 
“Green River,” “The Day Is No More,” 
“Silhouettes,” “Coloured Toys” and 
“Water Colors,” the Chinese Tone Poems 
that Miss Miller introduced at her re- 
cital recently. The contralto was in 
good voice, reproducing the delicately- 
tinted effects of the songs very effec- 
tively. 

We know of no better exponent of Mr. 
Carpenter’s “Improving Songs for 
Anxious Children” than Tom Dobson, the 
young American tenor. Mr. Dobson sings 
these charming naive bits of child phil- 
osophy to his own accompaniments with 
as much apparent effort as it takes to 
flick the ashes from one’s cigarette. He 

rovoked chuckles and peals of real 
aughter with his excruciatingly funny 
facial expressions and unique treatment 
of these songs. In more sombre vein he 
began with four Debussyesque numbers, 
“Chanson d’Automne,” “Il pleure dans 
— coeur,” “Dansons la Gigue” and “Le 

iel.” . 

Lester Donahue, the brilliant Amer- 
ican pianist, played four short piano 
numbers, “Little Nigger,” “Little In- 
dian,” “Impromptu” and “Polonaise 
Americaine.” The first two are play- 
fully treated and quite effective. With 
David Hochstein, the young violinist, 
Mr. Donahue gave a splendid perform- 
ance of Mr. Carpenter’s Sonata, which 
has been heard in New York on several 
occasions. H. B. 








Talking-Machine Music as Aid to Pen- 
manship Students 


The successful use of phonographic 
music as an aid to writing instruction 
was described by L. M. nd, an in- 
structor in the English High School, 
Boston, to the New England Penmanship 
Association recently. Music acts as a 
speed guide for the writer, he said, as 
a metronome beats time for a beginner 
in music. “Teaching penmanship in the 
Dorchester Evening High School has 
been very successful under this method,” 
he said. “The music takes off the fatigue 
and the drudgery of writing letters and 
combinations of letters and stimulates 
the mind in a tedious job. It helps to 
create a correct and uniform speed, fur- 
nishing an exact count for the operation 
of letters and thus furnishing rhythm. 
Letters and numbers, particularly cap- 








Nevada Van der Veer’s Engagements 
in Concert, Recital and Oratorio 








THE BEGINNING OF A RECORD YEAR: 1917 








Jan. 11th—Recital, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Jan. 25th—Concert, Stamford, Conn. 
Jan. oe (Private), Yonkers, 


Feb. 9th—Concert( Private) ,Orange,N.J. 

Feb. 13th—“Elijah,” New York Ora- 
torio Society, N. Y.. 

Feb. 15th—Verdi “Requiem,” Montreal, 
Canad 


ada. 
Feb. 22d—Concert (Private), River 
Head, Long Island. 
March 5th—Recital, Sweet Briar, Va. 
March 13th—Concert, Gloversville,N. Y. 


posers it was a delight. 
ing; of Franck’s ‘Mariage des Roses,’ 
the Chinese, delicious. 

“In Rachmaninoff’s ‘Harvest Field’ 


artist of so great ability.” 





March 19th—Recital, New London,Conn. 
From the Concord, N, H., “Daily Patriot,” Dec. 9, 1916:— 


“To a rarely sympathetic voice of great range and beautiful quality, Madam Van 
der Veer adds a charming personality and a keen intelligence of musical values. To 
every song she gives the truest artistic interpretation. 

“Her program was varied and interesting. From the group of compositions dating 
back to the 17th century to the very modern songs by French and American com- 
Her singing of the aria from ‘Samson et Dalila’ was inspir- 
charming; of the two little songs from 


she expressed the terrible pathos of the 
Russian peasant and in the two songs in the American group, ‘Wind and Lyre,’ by 
Rogers, and ‘Could I Love Thee More,’ by Reed Miller, she was particularly delightful. 

“In short, it is seldom given us to enjoy so perfect a program interpreted by an 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


March 21ist—With Flonzaley Quartet, 
Erie, Pa. 

March 28th—Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” 
St. Thomas Choral So- 
ciety, New York City 

From April 15th to Sept. 8th—120 
Concerts with the Redpath 
“Chautauqua de Luxe.” 

And beginning the second week in 
October, a six weeks’ tour 
to the Coast. 

New York Recital—Date to be an- 
nounced later. 











itals, are adapted to this. For some 
letters written in four movements we 
play a. fox trot. Others and most figures 
require three movements, and the triple 
time of waltz music furnishes an excel- 
lent rhythmic guide.” 


GERALD MAAS MAKES HIS 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Belgian ’Cellist Has Assistance of 
Gabrilowitsch in Comedy The- 
ater Recital 








GERALD MAAS, ’cellist, recital, assisted by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 7, Comedy Theatre. Ac- 
companist, Mana Zucca. The program: 


Sonata in F Major, R. Strauss, Mr. Maas 
and Mr. Gabrilowitsch; Concerto, B Minor, 
Dvorak; Adagio, Tartini; Ballade et Taran- 
telle, Mana Zucca; Chanson Triste, Tschai- 
kowsky; Danse des Elfes, D. Popper. 





Although hampered considerably by 
the poor acoustics of the theater, Gerald 
Maas made a pleasant impression at his 
first recital in New York. With the 
distinguished assistance of Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch in the Strauss sonata and the 
further aid of the talented young pian- 
ist and composer, Mana Zucca, the ’cell- 
ist gave a very good account of himself. 
The Strauss work, a valued memento of 
the composer’s early, wholesome period, 
was the most grateful effort; Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch excelled himself, the ’cellist dis- 
closed good musicianship, a sympathetic 
if not sonorous tone and an adequate 
technique. 

The Dvorak Concerto, with Mana 
Zucca at the piano, did not fare so well 
in the hands of the soloist. It is essen- 
tially a composition of many colors and 
shades, but Mr. Maas did not bring out 
the vigorous theme in a variety of moods, 
and the result was, therefore, rather 
dull. The pianist, however, had a most 
pleasing conception of the work. Mr. 
Maas did exceedingly well with the other 
numbers, including the effective compo- 
sition of the pianist. A. H. 





Julia Herman, Soprano, Makes Her New 
York Début 


Julia Herman, soprano, effected her 
début in a song recital program in the 
green room of the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on Feb. 9, in association with 
Michael Zazulak, baritone, and assisted 
by Lucile Collette, violin; Milton Witt- 
genstein, flute, and Alberto Bimboni, pi- 
anist. Miss Herman was heard in the 
“Bijou Song” of Gounod, two songs by 
Scott and Cadman, the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” the latter to 
flute obbligato by Mr. Wittgenstein and 
a duet from “Lucia,” which she sang 
with Mr. Zazulak. Her performance 
was well received by the good-sized audi- 
ence. Mr. Zazulak sang the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen” and a group by 
Diaz, Burleigh and Homer. 





Vera Barstow, violinist, has informed 
Franz C. Bornschein, the Baltimore com- 
poser, that she has successfully pre- 
sented his composition, “Amourette,” on 
recital programs in Boston and will use 
it at her coming New York recital. 
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Clough-Leighter’s “Magnum Opus 
to Receive Early Performance 


99 








Boston Composer's Symphonic Ode, “The Christ of the 
Andes,” Will Be Produced in Chicago Next Month—A 
Work Inspired by the Monument to Eternal Peace Erected 
on the Border Line between Chile and Argentina—Mr. 
Clough-Leighter’s Varied Services to American Art as 
Both Creative and Executive Musician. 

















NE of the busiest composers who is 
at the same time one of the most 
modest musicians in the United States 
expressed surprise that a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA wished to interview 
him. What would the readers of that 
fascinating journal care about him and 
his work? “Must I really talk about my- 
self?” But as leonine modesty usually 
begins with “I don’t know why you 
should want to hear about me—I’m really 
not at all interesting, you know,” then 
follows with a hopeful pause, I was thun- 
derstruck at what actually happened. 
Henry Clough-Leighter laid a _ neatly 
folded sheet of paper on the arm of my 
favorite Morris chair and said, “I’ve had 
the leading facts typewritten—it saves 
time”! 

Thanks to this man’s businesslike 
method of complying with requests from 
numerous adoring Wednesday Morning 
clubs, Tuesday Fortnightlies and the like, 
a large number of students of contem- 
porary American music know the bio- 
graphical facts herein set forth: _ 

Clough-Leighter has the distinction of 
having been born in the Capital City 
only a few years after the assassination 
of our martyr President. The fates had 
surely marked him for a man of versa- 
tility and catholic taste, else why did 
they give him a Scotch-German father 
and a French-English mother? He was 
educated privately (see the British influ- 
ence!) and at Columbia University in 
Washington. But at the early age of 
thirteen he knew his own mind, for he 
relinquished the scholarship won at this 
institution in order to devote himself to 
an exhaustive study of counterpoint and 
composition. Even then he was nurtur- 
ing the ambition to gain his degree in 
music at Trinity University, Toronto. 
His music masters were his mother, Dr. 
Edward Kimball, Dr. George Walter, 
Henry Xander and Dr. J. Humphrey 
Anger. - 


Organist at Fourteen 


Equally astounding are his precocity 
and his rapid accumulation of valuable 
experience: already at the age of nine he 
was solo chorister at St. John’s Church, 
Washington; at fourteen, organist of St. 
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Michael’s and All Angels; at eighteen, 
organist and choirmaster of Epiphany 
Chapel, later of Epiphany Parish and 
also of the Synagogue in Washington. 
Then came the beginning of the New 
England experiences: organist and choir- 


the Distin- 


Clough-Leighter, 
guished Boston Composer, Organist 
and Musical Editor . 


Henry 


master of Grace Church, Providence, R. 
I., followed by like _ responsibilities 
coupled with those of school music super- 
visorship in Westerly. Boston, at last! 
In 1900, Mr. Clough-Leighter became in- 
structor of musical theory at the Howe 
School of Music and the following year 
he was appointed to the editorial staff of 
the busy house of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. At the same time he was made 
organist of the First Parish Congrega- 
tional Church in the aristocratic town of 
Milton—a position that he fills con ar- 
dore to-day. 

Eight or nine years ago, Mr. Clough- 
Leighter entered upon the gravest re- 
sponsibility of his career—musical edi- 
torship for the Boston Music Company. 
Many and varied are the manuscripts 
that pass under his hand, from the piano 
étude of the French master who knows 
effective scoring and slips on musical 
“grammar,” to the Cambridge youth 
who—but the story deserves to be told in 
full! The young man had been informed 
by his family and other misguided 
friends that the market was just waiting 
for his talent, especially for his tuneful 
songs. Armed with a formidable letter 
of introduction, he presented his Opus 1, 
Number 1 to the sympathetic editor of 
the Boston Music Company. “Not a bad 
start, my lad, but much too high a range. 
Suppose you set it down a minor third.” 
“Really, Mr. C!ough-Leighter, I am 
pained beyond words! My song is a joy- 
ous one, never meant to be sung in the 
minor.” Poor, poor Mr. Music Editor, 
what was he to say? 


Creative Work 


Fortunately for the cause of American 
musical art, Clough-Leighter’s editorial 
duties do not hamper him in his creative 
work. His published compositions _in- 
clude (a) more than 100 songs and a like 


number of choral works; (b) five choral 
works in larger form, with organ or or- 
chestra; (c) Victorian Ode (““Reces- 
sional’), Op. 61, for full chorus of mixed 
voices, with piano or orchestra; (d) 
Frontier Ballad (‘“Lasca”), Op. 47, for 
solo tenor and orchestra; (e) Lyric Suite 
(“The Day of Beauty”), Op. 48, for solo 
voice, piano and string quartet; (f) Sym- 
phonic Ode (“The Christ of the Andes’’), 
Op. 64, for chorus and orchestra. 

Conspicuous in group (a) are the 
widely sung “I Drink the Fragrance of 
the Rose,” the popular “My Lady Chloe,” 
and those of which the composer is espe- 
cially proud: “Love’s Magnificat” (Sy- 
mons), Op. 57, No. 1; “Requiescat” 
(Wilde), same opus, No. 6; and “Ah, 
Dear One” (Dante Gabriel Rossetti), 
same opus, No. 7. “Mid-Rapture,” which 
is No. 1 of Op. 62, deserves to be named 
with these. 

The Victorian Ode, a vigorous setting 
of Kipling’s famous “Recessional,” will 
surprise those whose idea of the musical 
possibilities of the text is bounded by a 
knowledge of the tuneful DeKoven com- 
position. An interesting detail of the 
Clough-Leighter setting is his ingenious 
distortion, a@ la whole-tone scale, of the 
National Anthem—patriotism run riot, 
as it were. The ode has been sung in 
Portland, Maine, under the direction of 
Dr. Latham True, and is scheduled for 
performance this month at Oberlin. 

Suitably enough, the Pacific Coast first 
welcomed the musical setting of Frank 
Desprez’ frontier ballad “‘Lasca.” Text 
and music are extremely stirring. 

But “The Day of Beauty,” a gentler 
work, for high voice, pianoforte and 
string quartet, had its first hearing, a 
few weeks ago, in Boston. It was ad- 
mirably performed by Martha Atwood 
Baker, the Durrell String Quartet and 
James Ecker. This Lyric Suite consists 
of three movements: “Radiant Morn” 
(Van Dyke); “Silent Noon” (Rossetti), 
and “Starry Night” (B. W. Proctor). 


His “Magnum Opus” 


In May, 1916, Clough-Leighter finished 
his magnum opus, a symphonic ode for 
full chorus of eight parts, accompanied 
by two pianos or large orchestra, set to 
words by Coletta Ryan. The work is in- 
spired by “The Christ of the Andes,” an 
extraordinary monument to eternal 
peace, erected on the summit of the An- 
des on the border line between Chile and 
Argentina. . . The colossal statue of 
Christ, lifted nearly three miles above 
the level of the sea, commemorates the 
conclusion of the most remarkable treaty 
of peace and arbitration ever made be- 
tween two spirited nations. 


A very few measures of prelude lead 
rapidly to a climax heightened by.the 
entrance of all the voices fortissimo: 
“Christ, Christ, Christ of the Andes, 
from Thy glorious height look down upon 
the nations!” Just a measure or two of 
modulation before the voices enter, one 
calmly answering to the other, on the 
words “In far Nazareth, peaceful, un- 
arm’d, and blest by brotherhood, Thy 
wisdom soar’d above the stain of blood.” 
At the text, “Let Thy mild words fall 
above the thunder of the Cannonball; 
where once Thy soldiers fought, pre- 
vail!” a tenor voice supported by the 
men’s chorus pianissimo is joined by a 
solo soprano, supported by women’s cho- 
rus. On the last syllable, the two solo 
voices swell and diminish on a high b 
flat while the supporting voices complete 
the G flat major chord, for the spirit is 
to prevail and not battling instruments! 
“The Sacred Messengers of Thy Good 
Will” ushers in an orchestral intermezzo 
of serene beauty. It is built on themes 
used earlier in the ode and brings to a 
close the “working-out” section. The en- 
tire composition being in strict sonata 
form, one is not surprised to find that the 
opening subject in C minor is followed by 
a contrasting second subject in e flat 
ma‘or and after the development section 
a restatement of the first theme in its 
initial key followed by the second theme 
in the tonic major, key of C. Truly a 


classic mold in which to cast a very mod- 
ern thought! 

The work is scored for the following 
instruments: Two flutes (piccolo inter- 
changeable), two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, one contra bassoon, bass 
clarinet, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, four kettledrums, bass 
drum, cymbals, celesta, harp, piano, or- 
gan and a large string choir. 


Descriptive Passages in Orchestra 


Not content with writing expressively 
for the voices, the composer has assigned 
to the orchestra many descriptive pas- 
sages. At the words, “Through sobbing 
rain,” a harp tinkles the desired effect 
and later the pianoforte is added to the 
orchestral timbres for its own especial 
duty. The work is so replete with fine- 
ness of detail, both vocal and orchestral, 
that it had best be undertaken only by 
such conductors and such choral bodies 
as are willing to devote to it long and 
patient study. Such an ideal combina- 
tion has been found in the union of 
Erickson’s forces with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which will reveal the 
beauties of the Ode to the public of Chi- 
cago on March 15 of this year. Let us 
hope that it will soon be interpreted by 
those to whom it is dedicated, “The Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston and its 


eminent conductor, Mr. Emil Mollen- 
hauer.” 
What next? Will other poems tempt 


him to choral composition? Will the 
stage and all its alurement of drama 
and dance seduce him into the siren paths 
of opera? We know, but we may not say. 
HENRY L. GIDEON. 





BALLET RUSSE IN NASHVILLE 





Local Manager Makes Performance Pos- 
sible Despite Personal Loss 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 6.—The pluck 
of Garland Cooper, business manager for 
the Nashville Fine Arts Society, saved 
the day for the Diaghileff Ballet Russe 
in Nashville. The manager of the ballet, 
finding stage facilities inadequate at the 
Auditorium, offered to cancel his con- 
tract, but Mr. Cooper stood by his guar- 
antee of $5,000 and secured the Vendome 
Theater, with much smaller seating ca- 
pacity for the performance, thereby suf- 
fering the financial loss to fall on him- 
self. He was rewarded in that the most 
brilliant audience of the season turned 
out for the occasion, the theater being 
packed to its doors. Four scenes of 
bewildering beauty were presented, while 
the beauty of the orchestra’s perform- 
ance created comment on all sides. 

Unfortunately, “Iris,” as presented by 
the Boston-National Opera Company, 
and the ballet came on succeeding eve- 
nings; the opera would have stood out 
to better advantage at some distance 
from the ballet. The Rabinoff forces 
were even better than last season, and 
opera-lovers were especially grateful for 
the opportunity of hearing “Iris” for 
the first time. E. E 


Florence McMillan Returns from Tour 
with Mme. Homer 


Florence McMillan, the pianist, has 
returned from her recital tour with Mme. 
Louise Homer, in which their audiences 
have averaged from 2500 to 3000 each. 
Miss McMillan has reopened her studio 
at 161 West Seventy-sixth Street and 
will resume her coaching at once. 





The East Liverpool (Ohio) Male 
Chorus delighted an interested audience 
on Feb. 1, when it gave a concert in the 
local high school. Florence Schmelzen- 
bach, violinist, played several solos. 





The recital of Katharine Dayton, 
diseuse, given recently in Steinert Hall, 
Boston, furnished novel entertainment 
to a large audience. Ruth Dayton was 
the pianist. 
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BALLANTINE PRELUDE 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Symphony Orchestra Plays 
American Work—Spalding in 
Beethoven Concerto 


Bureau of Musical America, 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Feb. 5, 1917. 





N the program with Mendelssohn’s 
Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto, the musical set- 
tings of the legendary stories of “Antar,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the musical 
tableau by Liadoff of “Baba-Yaga,” was 
the American tone poem, Prelude to “The 
Delectable Forest,” by Edward Ballan- 
tine, given at the regular concerts last 
week by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Frederick 
Stock. Added interest and importance 
were lent the occasion by the appearance 
of Albert Spalding, the American violin 
virtuoso, who performed the solo part of 
the Beethoven Concerto. 

The “Antar” Symphony by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, which had not been heard 
here in more than a decade, has much 
Oriental color and some fine instrumental 
combinations. The “Baba-Yaga” is a 
scherzo, well written, though not of im- 
posing proportions. 

The Ballantine Prelude is not only 
melodious in content, but also of great 
harmonic and contrapuntal value, and 
is a most pleasing number for concert 
purposes. It presents a romantic and 
fanciful musical picture. The orchestra 
under Mr. Stock presented all these 
pieces graphically and with fine tonal 
shadings. "e 

Mr. Spalding kept his exposition of 
the Concerto restrained and exhibited a 
tone finely rounded, limpid, warm and 
pure, while his technique was on the 
highest plane. He made much of the 
musical message of the work, sincerity 
of feeling characterizing his interpreta- 
tion. He not only earned the plaudits 
of the audience, but of the orchestra and 
Mr. Stock also. 


Three Sunday Recitals 


Three recitals were given Sunday 
afternoon and, despite the extremely cold 
weather, each recitalist drew a good 
sized assemblage. 

At the Blackstone Theater Ruth 
Miller, a young violinist, was heard in 
a program which contained a Sonata, 
Op. 13, by Gabriel Fauré; the Concerto 
in D Major, by Mozart, with a cadenza 
by Hugo Kortschak, Miss Miller’s 
teacher, and pieces by Bruch, Pugnani- 
Kreisler and Hubay. In the Mozart 
Concerto Miss Miller disclosed tempera- 
mental qualities, a musical conception 
and a tone which, although not always 
true, has power and warmth. She also 
displayed reliable technique. Isaac Van 
Grove played good accompaniments. 

Charles Cooper, a young New York 
pianist, presented a recital at the Play- 
house, in which he showed the benefit 
of good musical advice and seriousness 
of artistic purposes. His program con- 
tained the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 3; two fantasie pieces by Schumann, 
two of Brahms’s short selections, the B 
Flat Minor Sonata by Chopin, and mis- 
cellaneous compositions by Debussy, Cho- 
pin-Liszt and Moszkowski. The Chopin 
Sonata was played with due regard for 
its lyric moments, the scherzo was given 
with crisp touch and clean mechanical 
means and the Funeral March had mo- 
ments of tonal beauty. While it was 
not piano playing that had a big sweep 
of power, it was clean and sane and mu- 
sical. 

Dora de Phillippe, soprano, one of the 
popular members of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and Arthur Shattuck, the 
noted American pianist, gave a joint 
recital at the Illinois Theater and put 
forth a program which had many char- 
acteristics of excellence. ; 

Miss De Phillippe sang French, Ital- 
ian, English and Bohemian songs, es- 
chewing the operatic style entirely. Her 
stage appearance, her vocal accomplish- 
ments and her musical erudition all 
served to strengthen the very good opin- 
ion already formed by the public regard- 
ing her attainments. Especially effec- 
tive was her singing of five Gypsy songs 
by Dvorak, in which she put an expres- 
sion particularly well fitted to the music. 
Gordon Campbell played her accompani- 
ments artistically. 

Mr. Shattuck’s reputation as a vir- 
tuoso of the first rank was enhanced in 


the program which he put forth at this 
recital. Pieces by Rubinstein and Men- 
delssohn were supplemented by two 
French works by Debussy and Ravel and 
a new Scherzo by Rosenbloom. He also 
disclosed his technical facility in the 
Wagner-Brassin transcription of the 
“Magic Fire” Scene from “Die Walkiire” 
and in the E Major Polonaise by Liszt, 
with an added cadenza by Busoni, which 
might well be considered tautological 
(that is, the cadenza), because it re- 
iterated what Liszt had written without 
adding anything to or improving the 
work. 

Mr. Shattuck played this as well as 
the Wagner adaptation with fine poise, 
brilliant technical style and refined, mu- 
sical tone. He scored a decided success 
and had to add an encore. 

The regular Sunday afternoon orches- 
tral concert at the Chicago Hebrew In- 
stitute, given by members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the able di- 
rection of Alexander Zukowsky, had as 
a special feature the first performance 
of the Concerto, for piano and orches- 
tra, by Abe L. Shynman, a brilliant 
young composer and pianist, who played 
the piano part himself. This is a melo- 
dious work in four movements, the sec- 
ond section, largo, being founded on an 
original theme of decided Hebraic char- 
acter. The scherzo and finale scintillate 
with pyrotechnical passages for the 
piano. All of the themes have fine 
melodic material and the work shows 
that Mr. Shynman has extraordinary 
creative as well as executive gifts. The 
work was excellently accompanied by the 
orchestra. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





CINCINNATI ARTISTS 
IN ENSEMBLE CONCERT 


Conservatory Quartet Offers Chamber 
Music—John A. Hoffman Pupils 
in Recital 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 6.—A distinguished 
audience assembled at the Conservatory 
of Music last Wednesday evening to hear 


the delightfully arranged program of 
chamber music given by F. Shailer 
Evans, piano; Jean ten Have, violin; 
Peter Froehlich, viola, and Julius Sturm, 
cello. Mr. Evans was inspired to his 
best efforts, his crisp, clear, vivacious, 
always warm, sympathetic playing bring- 
ing the most desirable artistic results. 

Jean ten Have’s authoritative leading 
of the strings, his lovely, mellow tone and 
sensitive musicianship contributed much 
toward the complete success of the eve- 
ning. Julius Sturm, too, was in fine 
form, while Peter Froehlich capably per- 
formed the viola parts. 

Among the student recitals of the past 
week was that by pupils of John A. Hoff- 
man. The singers were Grace Divine, 
Mary Coates, Cora Lee Gregory, Cleona 
Quiett, Meade Crooks, Violet Sommer, 
Emma Boyd, Florence Greenamyer, Mil- 
dred Kolker, R. Edgar Veith, Pauline 
Frankenstein, Richard Pavey, Flora 
Mischler, Arnold Schroeder, Marcella 
Menge, Manuel Valles, Lucile Roberts, 
Mrs. William Evans. The capable ac- 
companists were Elsie Barge and Ruth 
Howard, William Meldrum and Norman 
Brown. 








Musical 
Theater in New York 


A new musical play and a new play- 
house were revealed to New York simul- 
taneously on Monday evening, Feb. 5, 
when Oliver Morosco presented “Canary 
Cottage” at the opening of the Morosco 
Theater. The play was new only to 
New Yorkers, however, having been pre- 
viously seen throughout the country. By 
the same authors as “So Long Letty,” 
the farce is somewhat less vulgar than 
that musical piece, but not more enter- 
taining. The score by Earl Carroll con- 
tains two tuneful songs, “I Never Knew” 
and “Canary Cottage,” but the cabaret 
dance-orchestra style of instrumenta- 
tion palls on one who has already been 
made acquainted with this innovation in 
“So Long, Letty.” Alfred Goodman di- 
rected the orchestra. K. S. C. 





“Thais” with Farrar, Amato and Botta 
Announced 


Massenet’s “Thais” was scheduled for 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Friday evening, Feb. 16, with 
Geraldine Farrar as Thais, Pasquale 
Amato as Athanael and Luca Botta as 
Nicias. Others in the cast announced 
were Mmes. Garrison, Delaunois and 
Howard and Messrs. Rothier and Begue. 
Rosina Galli was to dance and the opera 
was to be conducted by Giorgio Polacco. 
A review of the performance will appear 
in next week’s issue. 


‘MENDELSSOHNS’ SING 
WITH WONTED SKILL 


Earnest Applause for Chorus and 
Solvists in Appealing 
Program 


MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, concert, Hotel Astor, 
evening, Feb. 6. Assisting artists, Litta 





Grimm, contralto, and Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor. Accompanist, Charles A. 
Baker. The program: 


Chorus: “Nottingham Hunt,’ F. F. Bullard; 
“The Rose and the Gard’ner,” Edgar Thorn 
(MacDowell). Contralto: Aria, “O don 
fatale,” Verdi. Chorus: “Winternight,” van 
der Stucken; Tenor: “If with all your 
hearts,” from “Elijah,” Mendelssohn. Chorus: 
“Roses I’ll Toss Thee,” Julius Lorenz; 
“Shadow March,’ Protheroe; “The Boog-a- 
Boo,” Arthur Bergh; “Serenade” (with .con- 
tralto solo), Schubert; “The song now 
stilled.” Sibelius; “Villanella” (Echo Song), 
Orlando di Lasso. Contralto: “Von ewige 
Liebe.” “Feinsliebchen,” “Meine Liebe ist 
grin,’ Brahms. Chorus: “Hymn to the 
Madonna,’ Kremser. 





A brilliant audience applauded the 
“Mendelssohns’ ” presentation of this at- 
tractive and essentially entertaining pro- 
gram. At their second private concert 
of the season Mr. Koemmenich’s forces 
sang with wonted artistic effect, scoring 
particularly in Protheroe’s apt musical 


version of Stevenson’s “Shadow March” 
and in the fascinating “Villanella” of di 
Lasso. Impressive, also, was this male 
chorus’s shading in the pastel-like van 
der Stucken song and the Thorn choral 
setting. The lovely Schubert Serenade 
was another happy effort and Bullard’s 
lusty “Nottingham Hunt” was done with 
appropriate vigor. 

Miss Grimm made an instantaneous 
impression with her interpretation of 
the Verdi aria. To stem the loud dem- 
onstration she added a brief encore. Her 
reading of the Brahms lieder also gave 
ample satisfaction. Mr. Hindermyer 
substituted for Reed Miller, who was to 
have sung, but» was indisposed. Col- 
loquially speaking, Mr. Hindermyer 
“made good.” His thorough poise, en- 
gaging personality, intelligence and un- 
commonly pleasant voice made for an 
enjoyable reading of the famous Men- 


delssohn aria. He sang it with much 
feeling and well deserved the plaudits at 
its close. Mr. Hindermyer added a 
humorous extra. B. R. 





FEATURE R. H. TERRY WORKS 





Composer Presides at Mme. Buckhout’s 
Studio Musicale 


The sixth program in Mme. Buckhout’s 
series of composers’ musicales was de- 
voted to the compositions of Robert 
Huntington Terry, Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 3. The composer presided at the 
piano, and had as his interpreters Mme. 
Buckhout, Mrs. Neil Fravel, contralto; 
Amelia Galloway, violinist; Harold S. 
Fowler, tenor, and Harold Land, bari- 
tone. Mme. Buckhout scored a great 
success in the final group of songs, “Feb- 
ruary,” “Doan’ U,” and the “The Need 
of Loving,” all three of which are dedi- 
cated to her by Mr. Terry. The last 
song was repeated. 

Mr. Fowler sang “I Never Knew,” 
“My Rose,” “There Was a Laddie” and 
“Katrine”; Mrs. Fravel “Love’s Prayer,” 
“Barney MacCracken,” “The West.” Mr. 
Land won favor with “A Miserere,” “My 
Little Sweetheart,” “A Southern Lulla- 
by” and “At End.” Miss Galloway’s 
performance of a group of violin pieces 
also met with the audience’s approval, 
as did Mr. Terry’s playing of some of 
his piano pieces. 





Brooklyn Community Chorus Performs 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 


The Bay Ridge Choral Society, under 
the direction of William A. Parson, per- 
formed Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” on the 
evening of Feb. 2, in the auditorium of 
the Bay Ridge High School. It was the 
first time that this Brooklyn community 
chorus had essayed so ambitious a com- 
position as this cantata, but the singers 
acquitted themselves admirably, deserv- 
ing the cordial applause that their efforts 
awakened. A good-sized gathering heard 
the cantata. 





Marcia Van Dresser, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, whose New 
York concert was canceled last October, 
will be heard in recital at A®folian Hall 
on Monday afternoon, March 5. Miss 
Van Dresser will give a program of 
many novelties. 





Play Opens New Morosco’ 








THUEL BURNHAM’S 
TOUR 





will be devoted to California. 


details, address. 





The American pianist is now making his third consecutive tour of 
this country. He has given recitals in Boston and Chicago; played 
at the Rubinstein Club, the Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s, and in con- 
cert with other world-famous artists at the Princess Theater, New 
York. He is now playing on an average of three to five recitals 
a week on tour throughout the entire country. The month of April 
There are very few dates available 
in February and March before his Pacific Coast tour begins. For 


His Manager, HARRY CULBERTSON, 
5474 University Ave., Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
FAMED ORCHESTRAS 


Hofmann the Damrosch Soloist— 
Gerhardt with Stokowski— 
Criterions Heard 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, closed its Washington season 
with a program that brought out the 
full brilliance of the organization. The 
Brahms Symphony, No. 1, in C Minor, 
was presented. Josef Hofmann was the 


soloist, playing the Chopin Concerto in 
Minor with great beauty. The New 
York Symphony makes the welcome an- 
nouncement that it will return to Wash- 
ington next season with a concert series 
of four performances. It will again be 
presented by T. Arthur Smith. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, again delighted 
and thrilled Washington with his vir- 
tuoso organization. This time the Fourth 
Symphony of Mendelssohn was the chief 
orchestral feature, performed with rare 
charm. The tone poem of “Tod und Ver- 
klarung,” Strauss, was done in a mas- 
terly way, as was also the Overture “Man- 
fred,” Schumann. The soloist was Elena 
Gerhardt, who gave with feeling and 
sympathy “Die Allmacht,” Schubert, and 
a group of Wagner songs. The orches- 
tral accompaniments deserve the highest 
commendation. 

The Rubinstein Club on Feb. 7 pre- 
sented the Criterion Male Quartet of 
New York in a program of ensemble 
and solo numbers in serious and light 
vein. The organization is composed of 
Messrs. Steele, Rench, Reardon and 
Chalmers, each of whom gave solo num- 
bers with artistic finish, The predom- 
inance of American composers, as Chad- 
wick, Hadley, Spross and others, on the 
program was greatly appreciated. 

Felix Garziglia, pianist of New York 
and Washington, was the assisting solo- 
ist and he presented with fine interpreta- 
tion and complete technique compositions 
by Stojowski, Debussy, Rubinstein and 
Chopin. The performance of the G 
Minor Ballade, Chopin, was especially 
good. W. Hz. 








> 


Greta Torpadie Sings in Philadelphia 


The appearance of Greta Torpadie, 
the young Swedish soprano, on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 4, at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in Philadelphia, added an- 
other success to this popular artist’s 
career. Miss Torpadie sang the aria 
from “La Traviata,” with an orchestra 
of fifty, chosen from the members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and under 
the baton of Dr. Thaddeus Rich. She was 
enthusiastically applauded and com- 
pelled to respond with an encore. Later 
she sang a group of songs with piano 
accompaniment. 











Los Angeles Composers Find 
Honor in Their Own City 


























Photo by Stagg 


A Group of Los Angeles Composers, and Officers of the Matinée Musical Club, 


Before the Recent Concert. 


Left to Right, First Row, James W. Pierce, Mrs. 
J. W. Ballagh (President), Charles W. Cadman. 


Second Row, Left to Right, 


Mrs. M. L. Botsford, Ruth Schaffner, Hague Kinsey, Fannie Dillon, Vernon 


Spencer 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 15.—Los An- 
geles musicians are much interested 

in encouraging the “local composer” and 
it is seldom that a program is given 


which does not include one or more 
works by local writers of music. 
Occasionally whole programs are of- 
fered with the purpose of giving public 
hearings to local works and the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra frequently 
plays works by Mason, Pemberton, Cad- 
man and others located here. The Sym- 
phony Association at present has an 
application for the performance on its 


Pasadena programs of a new work by 
Morton F. Mason. 

The Matinée Musical Club gives occa- 
sional programs of this character and 
one given this month shows works by C. 
W. Cadman, Vernon Spencer, Car] Bron- 
son, Hague Kinsey, Ruth Schaffner, Fan- 
nie Dillon and Mrs. M. L. Botsford. The 
performers were Mr. Bronson, Gertrude 
van Ostin, Orlando Goerz, Fannie Dil- 
lon, May McDonald Hope, Hague Kin- 
sey, Christiaan Timmner and Mrs. Alice 
Dorn. Mr. Cadman gave an informative 
address on the “Composer and the Pub- 
lisher.” W. F. G. 





Edgar Schofield in Greater New York 
Concerts 


Edgar Schofield spent a busy forty- 
eight hours on Sunday and Monday, Feb. 
4and 5. On Sunday, in addition to sing- 
ing solos at both the morning and after- 
noon services at St. Bartholomew’s 


Church, New York, he was suddenty 
called upon in the evening te give a re- 
cital in place of Mme. Edna ae Lima, the 
operatic soprano, who was _ indisposed 
and could not fill an engagement at the 


People’s Institute of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Schofield sang a program of twenty Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian songs 
and was obliged to add several extra 
numbers. The following afternoon he 
repeated the program for the members 
of the Village Improvement Society of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., again to the very 
evident delight of a large gathering. 
Fanny Mera was a highly efficient ac- 
companist on both occasions. Mr. Scho- 
field has just -been re-engaged for the 
third year as bass-baritone soloist at St. 
Kartholomew’s Church. 























—> Featuring on her 20 Weeks’ Tour 
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STIRS SYRACUSE TO 
EXCITED APPLAUSE 


Gabrielle Gills, French Soprano, 
Makes Debut—University 
Chorus Sings 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Mme. 
Gabrielle Gills, who sang last evening 
at the Empire Theater in the fourth 
concert of the Salon Musical Series, cre- 
ated a veritable furore. Her exquisite 
voice and wonderful art, as well as her 
charming personality, moved her audi- 
ence to an ecstasy of enthusiasm. She 
was obliged to repeat “Noél des Enfants 
qui n’ont plus de Maison,” by Debussy, 
and also sang the Gavotte from “Manon” 
and a group of French songs, wonderful 
in their effect. Rarely has an audience 
shown an artist such appreciation. 

Mme. Gills appeared at a moment’s 
notice instead of Julia Claussen, who 
was ill. 


Harry M. Gilbert was a most sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 

The Syracuse University Chorus, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Howard 
Lyman, gave the rest of the program 
and was inspired to splendid work. This 
chorus of 200 voices has been organized 
only three years and shows the fine re- 
sults of Mr. Lyman’s careful training. 
The program included: 





“The Glory of God in Nature,” Beethoven ; 
“The Stars in Heaven,” Rheinberger; “Echo 
Is a Timid Maid,’ Macfarlane; ‘Blessed 
Jesus !’’ (from “Stabat Mater’), Dvorak; “The 
Lost Chord,” Sullivan-Brewer ; “The Omnipo- 
tence,” Schubert, Daisy Connell, violinist; 
“The Snow,” Elgar, accompanied by piano 
and eight violins. 


The accompanist was Earl Collins. 
The concert was under the management 
of A. Kathleen King and artistic direc- 
tion of Laura Van Kuran. 

At the evening concert of the Morning 
Musicales last week, David and Clara 
Mannes were presented. They were 
here last season and were warmly wel- 
comed back. Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
played the Brahms G Major Sonata and 
the César Franck Sonata in A Major. 

The Morning Musicales also introduced 
Alexander Bloch, violinist, and his wife, 
pianist, at its last fortnightly recital. 
The two artists played the Mendelssohn 
E Minor Concerto and a group of solos 
and were enthusiastically applauded. 

L. V. 





Werrenrath in Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 2.—Reinald Wer- 
renrath appeared in recital last Monday. 
Though slightly hampered by a cold, 
Mr. Werrenrath sang with his usual 
skill several folk-songs and Deems Tay- 
lor’s cycle, “The City of Joy.” 

P. G. 








Mme. JEANN E; JOMELLI Noted 


at all her appearances, with the Composer at the Piano. 


“A DUSKY LULLABY” 
ad “A VALENTINE” 


Pultiched by Huntzinger & Dilworth, 505 5th Ave., New York 


by Hallett Gilberté 
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“Dr. Kunwald made a very 
favorable impression in all of 
his work.”’ 


Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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HAROLD HENRY IN A NOTABLE CONCERT 





Chicago Pianist’s Individuality 
Strikingly Displayed—A Week 
of Interesting Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
80 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Feb. 11, 1917. 

AROLD HENRY’S program at the 

Playhouse last Tuesday afternoon 
for his annual piano recital here con- 
tained several pieces of unusual interest. 
The G Major Toccata, by Bach; the 
Chopin Fantasie in F Minor, Op. 49; the 
Sonata, Op. 57 (“Norse”), by MacDowell, 
and Alkan’s Etude, “Le Vent,” were all 
out of the beaten path. . 

Mr. Henry makes every work which he 
presents a personal and individual ex- 
pression of the mood and emotion which 
the composition conveys to him. In Mac- 
Dowell’s “Norse” Sonata we naturally 
obtained an intimate and thorough un- 
derstanding of the great American com- 
poser’s intentions. 

Many suggestions have been gathered 
by Mr. Henry through the kindness of 


Mrs. MacDowell, but there is still pro- 
nounced individuality of thought in the 
interpretation, which reflects Mr. Henry’s 
own ideals completely. His playing of 
the Sonata is warm in the big moments, 
poetic in the introspective slow move- 
ment, and brilliant in the finale. 

_The Weber Rondo (“Perpetuum Mo- 
bile”) was a fine display of virtuosity, 
showing fleet finger technique and clar- 
ity, and the Chopin Fantasie was given 
with its changing facets of melodic charm 
and fanciful grace. 

On Tuesday evening at Orchestra 
Hall, four prominent Chicago artists 
combined in a concert for the benefit of 
the Norwegian Deaconess Hospital. 


Rosa Olitzka, contralto; Alexander Zu- 
kowsky, violinist; Mrs. Nina Mesirow- 
Minchin, pianist, and Abe L. Shynman, 
accompanist, were concerned in the put- 
ting forth of an excellent program. 
Mme. Olitzka scored a remarkable suc- 
cess with her singing of the Romance 
from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” as well 
as in two groups of songs, the first con- 
taining Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der Tau,” 
Schubert’s “Doppelganger” and Schu- 
mann’s “Frihlingsnacht,” in which the 
remarkable interpretative talents and 
poetic insight of the artist were striking- 
ly revealed. In the second, a Romanza 
by Rubinstein and Bremen’s “The Fairy 
Queen,” faithful projection of mood and 
vocal quality were striking. Mme. 
Olitzka was in fine voice and was re- 
called many times. 

That sterling musician and virtuoso, 
Alexander Zukowsky, whose appearances 
in concert are. all too infrequent,. shared 
in the artistic success of the evening, 
playing with rare charm of tone and 
with perfect technical detail the violin 
part of the Grieg G Minor Sonata, and 
a miscellaneous group of short pieces 
by Wieniawski, Mozart, Sarasate and 
Nachez. He was compelled to add an 
encore. Elegance of style and subtle 
tonal nuances made his playing a delight. 

Mrs. Mesirow-Minchin, the pianist, 
found favor with discriminating listeners 
in a musicianly interpretation of the 
piano part of the Grieg Sonata, in a 
group of Chopin including a compre- 
hensive and musical reading of the G 
Minor Ballade, and in a trio of pieces by 
Mendelssohn, Debussy and MacDowell. 

Abe Shynman, whose brilliance as a 
composer and solo pianist is well known, 
played all the accompaniments with ar- 
tistic discretion and sympathetic touch. 


Permelia Gale’s Recital 


Permelia Gale, the Chicago contralto, 
gave the regular Wednesday morning re- 
cital at the Ziegfeld Theater last week 
and presented a fine program before a 
large audience. Miss Gale’s voice is an 
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TRIUMPH in NEW ORLEANS for 


WYNNE PYLE, 


as Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on January 


THE NEW ORLEANS CRITICS SAY: 


Harry B. Loeb in the Item, Jan. 25. ‘‘Last night she confirmed all previous good impressions 
by her virile, intelligent and artistic delivery of the extremely taxing work above mentioned. 
Few of the younger pianists possess as great a command of tone, as reliable a technical equipment 
and as acute a musical perception as this gifted and beautiful young Texan. i 


: \ “Miss Wynne Pyle, who had already won many admirers 

in New Orleans as a soloist, showed new and stronger possibilities in the execution of the Concerto, 

which made demands upon her both mentally and physically that only a splendidly talented artist 
he is a fine youns woman who undoubtedly has a brilliant career ahead 

er art and her personality.” 


_ “The solo artist was Miss Wynne Pyle who had previously made so 
favorable an impression in one of the Junior Philharmonic series of artist's recitals last season. 
= She played the concerto in a most brilliant manner, the second movement finding particularly 
sentiment than that so admirably developed by the clean technic and crisp rhythmic sense of the 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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RARE INTELLIGENCE 
FINE ARTISTRY : 
BROAD MUSICIANSHIP 
VOCAL BEAUTY 


are distinguishing characteristics 
of the Song Recitals of 


GEORGE HARRIS, JR. 


THE AMERICAN TENOR 





AS A PIONEER. 
IN A NEW 


vocal line and in accompaniment. 





In representing welts ae Rachuesinel in their original texts, MR. HARRIS GOES ON RECORD 
*roducing Russian songs in the Russian language, HE TAKES THE LEAD 
J LINGUISTIC MOVEMENT AMONG MUSICIANS” : 
on the tenor’s program are written y modern idiom, and are richly expressive, both in 
. SY WERP BRILLIANTLY INTERPRETED ON " q 
PART OF THE SINGER, WHOSE VOICE IS YEARLY tS 
AND IN TECHNICAL CONTROL.—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR (Boston). 


The five Rachmaninoff songs 
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CONCERT 


MR. HARRIS GIVES HIS NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL AT AEOLIAN 
HALL ON MARCH 8. 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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even and well schooled organ, which she 
uses admirably, and her gifts in interpre- 
tation were made clear to her audience 
in such selections as Reger’s “Waldein- 
samkeit,” “Schmid Schmerz,” by Van 
Eyken, the Berceuse, by Ropartz, and 
“Nuages,” by Georges. She also gave the 
old German folk song, “Spinn Meine 
Liebe Tochter,” made familiar by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, with a certain naiveté 
and charm. There were also songs and 
airs by Grondahl, Rossi, Raff, Giordano 
and a group of English and American 
songs. Alma Birmingham was the ac- 
companist. 

Richard Buhlig, a pianist who began 
his education in this city some years ago 
under August Hyllested, but who has 
lived many years abroad, was heard in 
an artistic’recital in the Foyer of Orches- 
tra Hall Thursday afternoon.. His pro- 
gram represented no compositions later 
than Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and 
Brahms, and in the readings which he 
gave of these romantic writers’ works he 
displayed a full, round, sonorous tone, 
often mistaken for excess of power; a 
certain deliberate interpretation, easily 
mistaken for over-accentuation, and a 
technique which found no obstacles in the 
many mechanical difficulties. of the music 
which he performed. rm 

An interesting Theme and Variations, 
Op. 72, by Alexander Glazounoff, played 
last Sunday,afternoon for the first time 
in Chicago, at the Blackstone. Theater, 
served to introduce to this city’s mu- 
sicians Mme. Vera Kaplun Aronson, a 
young pianist of exceptional attainments 
and gifts. Pleasant to look upon, Mme. 
Kaplun Aronson also possesses accom- 
plishments which should place her among 
our foremost piano virtuosi. In the 
aforesaid variations, she showed a com- 
prehensive technical equipment, a tone 
which takes on many shades of color and 
an interpretative gift which gives her 
hearers a lucid notion of the work she 
has in hand. She gave herself no light 
task in the program which she had pre- 
pared and went through it with poise 
and confidence. 


Soprano and Violinist Heard 


In the regular course of concerts given 
under the management of Helen L. Levy, 
Agnes Leist Beebe, soprano, and Ludwig 
Schmidt, violinist, were heard in a joint 
recital at the Playhouse last Sunday af- 
ternoon. Both artists are well known 
to Chicago music-lovers, and their con- 
cert on this occasion emphasized the es- 
teem in which they are held. 

Mrs. Beebe has a soprano voice which 
lends itself to the singing of such songs 
as “Das Veilchen,” by Mozart; “Gretchen 
am Spinnrad,” Schubert; “Die Lotus 
Blume,” Schumann; “Es_ Blinkt der 
Thau,” Rubinstein, and “Er Ist’s,” by 
Wolf. She knew how to give each of 
these its characteristic interpretation 
and later was heard in a list of French 
and English songs including Debussy’s 
“Air de Lia.” Her singing of the “Ri- 
torna Vincitor” from “Aida” disclosed 
dramatic qualities. 

Ludwig Schmidt, whose violin perform- 
ances have given him an enviable artis- 
tic standing in Chicago, played the E 
Flat Major Concerto by Mozart as his 
opening number, and in its three move- 
ments exhibited a tone of round and rich 
quality and clear intonation, besides a 
technique which was more than adequate. 
He played the Bruch “Kol Nidrei” with 
the depth of feeling demanded by this 
traditional number, and gave the Sara- 
sate “Spanish Dance No. 3” with 
sparkling vivacity. He also presented a 
miscellaneous group of Svendson, Kreis- 
ler and Moszkowski. Isaac Van Grove 
furnished the accompaniments with com- 
mendable efficiency. 

May Peterson, soprano, who had been 
heard here earlier this season, came to 
the Illinois Theater Sunday afternoon, 
and presented a song recital which had 
many elements of interest. Beginning 
with a group of old Italian arias and ex- 
cerpts in which she disclosed a flexible 
vocal style and a high range, she con- 
tinued with a German group in which 
were included songs by Schubert, Franz, 
Mahler and Goldmark, wherein her in- 
terpretative qualities and style were 
shown to advantage. This section of her 
program was followed by a list of French 
songs by Debussy, Pierné, Fourdrain and 
Chausson. The imaginative French 
school appeals to Miss Peterson particu- 
larly, and she was at her best in this 
group. 

A Berceuse and “Je Veux,” by Rhené- 
Baton, the Belgian composer, were also 
given with rare charm. She finished her 
recital with an American group contain- 
ing songs by John Alden Carpenter, Ar- 
thur Whiting, Cecil Burleigh and Gilbert 
Spross. Her diction in all languages 
must be especially commended. At the 
end of the concert Miss Peterson had to 
add several encores. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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LONGEVITY OF SINGING TEACHERS 


Francis Rogers Discovers That the Profession of Vocal Instruc- 


to Prolonging Life 














By FRANCIS ROGERS 


F you wish to live to a green old age, 

teach singing. Reliable statistics all 
go to prove that there is no career like 
it for prolonging life. Although many 
teachers may have died young, it is hard 
to find any records of them, while of 
those whose successful careers won for 
them the immortality of a biographical 
sketch in the encyclopedias of music it 
may truthfully be said that the years 
of their life usually numbered at least 
four score. In the beginning even the 
famous ones died at a comparatively 
early age, and we find that both Fran- 
cesco Pistocchi (1659-1726), the founder 


of the famous Bologna school of singing, 
and his pupil, Antonio Bernacchi (1690- 
1756), “the king of singers” and the 
first great master of the florid style, both 
died before reaching the age of three 
score and ten. But the art of singing in 
their day was, so to speak, still in its 
infancy. 

Niccolo Porpora, who was born in 
Naples in 1686, was, perhaps, the most 
active man of his time in musical life, 
not even excepting Handel and Hasse. 
He was always traveling, always com- 
posing—he left behind him six oratorios, 
much church music, and thirty or forty 
operas—and was master not only of the 
Latin and Italian languages, but also of 
French, English and German. In addi- 
tion to all these accomplishments, he was 
the teacher of some of the most mar- 
velous singers the world has ever known, 
including Farinelli and Capparelli. Des- 
pite all this hard work, possibly because 
of it, death spared him till he had com- 
pleted his eightieth year. 

Pier Francesco Tosi, the author of the 
still well known treatise on singing, 
“Opinioni de’ cantori antichi e moderni, 
o sieno asservazioni sopra il canto 


figurato,” and a much respected au- . 


thority on the singing voice, was said to 


be well past eighty years of age when 

he died not long after 1730. 
Giambattista Mancini, a pupil of 

Bernacchi and, like him, a celebrated 





Francis Rogers, Baritone 


teacher, died in Vienna in 1800, aged 
eighty-four. 

Manuel Garcia the Elder, through 
whom the traditions of the great Neapoli- 
tan school of singing were transmitted 
to the nineteenth century, died in 1832 
at the early age (for a singing teacher) 
of fifty-seven; but, though his own life 
was short, he bequeathed to two of his 
children a vitality that kept them alive 
and active for an exceptional number of 
years. His son, Manuel, the teacher of 
Jenny Lind, Mathilde Marchesi, Julius 
Stockhausen and a host of other fine 
singers and teachers, died in 1906 at the 


age of one hundred and one. Pauline 
Garcia, singer and teacher both, survived 
till 1910, when she finally succumbed in 
her ninetieth year. 

Manuel Garcia the Elder and his 
family gave New York its first taste of 
Italian opera in 1826, and in that same 
year were born three justly celebrated 
teachers—Marchesi, Stockhausen and 
Enrico delle Sedie. 

Mme. Marchesi, a German by birth, 
taught, in the course of her long career, 
Eames, Melba, Gerster, Sibyl Sander- 
son and many other female singers of 
note. Her activities ceased only a few 
years ago, although when she died in 
1914 she had completed her eighty-eighth 
year. 

Stockhausen, born in Paris, was in his 
youth the best concert singer in Europe, 
and later achieved an equal supremacy in 
teaching the art of concert singing. He 
was eighty when he died in 1906. 

Delle Sedie, “the baritone without a 
voice,” had a brilliant operatic career, 
despite his vocal limitations, and later 
made an honorable name for himself as 
a teacher of bel canto. He died two or 
three years before attaining the eighty- 
year mark. 

The most famous Italian master of the 
last century was Francesco Lamperti, 
who was born in 1813 and gave up his 
entire life to teaching. Among his many 
celebrated pupils the best known in 
America are Sembrich, Albani and Italo 
Campanini. He had entered his eightieth 
year when he died in 1892. 

Another memorable Italian master was 
Luigi Vannuccini, who was born in 1828. 
Although he had no singing voice he 
taught successfully for more than sixty 
years. He died at the age of eighty-four. 

Gilbert Duprez was born in Paris in 
1806. He was the successor of Adolphe 
Nourrit at the Paris opera and, in his 
day, the greatest of French tenors. 
After the failure of his voice he took up 
teaching and became the most successful 
of French masters. Among his pupils 
were Miolan-Carvalho, the best of all 
the Gounod sopranos, and the late la- 
mented Pol Plancon. He was about 
ninety when he died in 1896. 

Jean Faure, the great French baritone 
and the composer of “The Palms,” wrote 
a book on singing and taught, too, 
though in somewhat desultory fashion. 
He was eighty-four when he died a year 
or so ago. 

Sbriglia, who died last year in France, 


must have at least entered the eighties, 
for he was singing in opera in New York 
as early as 1859. 

In the above list of singing teachers I 
have cited all the greatest names to be 
found in the musical records. That this 
group of worthies should have attained 
an average age of more than eighty years 
would seem to indicate that there is some- 
thing either in the make-up of a success- 
ful teacher or in the character of his 
work that tends remarkably to lengthen 
his life. Explanations are in order. 





MARGARET JAMIESON’S DEBUT 





Young Pianist Gives First Recital in 
New York 


MARGARET JAMIESON, pianist, recital, 
Friday evening, Feb. 9, A€olian Hall. The 
program: 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 109; Couperin, “La 
Bandoline”’; Daquin, “Le Coucow”’; Saint- 
Saens, Caprice on Airs from Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste’; Schumann, “Babel”; Chopin, Noc- 
turne, Op. 9, No. 3; Etude, Op. 25, No. 1; 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor; Liszt, Etude in 
D Flat; Paderewski, Intermezzo Pollaco; 
Fauré, “Romance Sans Paroles,’ No. 3; Sto- 
jowski, Valse Impromptu. 


Margaret Jamieson has every reason 
to be satisfied with the result of her 
formal entrée: into the professional field. 
She is a comely woman with a refresh- 
ingly unassuming manner and attractive 
2 mee | which is reflected in her 
playing. oung artists are particular to 
regale us with imposing programs, which 
is natural enough, considering our in- 
iquitous recital system. Miss Jamie- 
son at least exhibited a well developed 
technique and a singing tone in the Bee- 
thoven sonata. She has warmth, under- 
standing and other musical qualities 
which promise well for her future. 

A. H. 





Soprano and Organist in Peoria Recital 


PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 5.—John Doane, or- 
ganist, and Saba Doak, soprano, attract- 
ed a good-sized audience to their recital 
in the Central Christian Church, despite 
a snowstorm. Mr. Doane showed himself 
to be possessed of unusual technical 
facility, and was ingenious in his varied 
and colorful registration. Miss Doak’s 
voice was crystal clear. Her English 
songs were especially well received, and 
she added Rummel’s “Ecstasy” as an 
encore. 








tiful quality. 


Evening World—!I do not 


New York Tribune—She was an ideal Elsa. 


New York Herald—She has a voice of beau- 


New York Times—She made one of the 
most beautiful and gracious Wagnerian 
heroines that could be imagined. 


recall 
moving exposition of Wagner’s heroine. 


RECENT PRESS CRITICISMS OF 


a more 


VAUDE FAY 


On her appearance at the Metropolitan Opera, Dec. 1, 1916, as “Elsa” 


Philadelphia Record—Her 


followed by 
she was recalled repeatedly. 


On Her Appearance at the 
Spartanburg Festival with 
New York Symphony 


rendition was 
a storm of applause and 


Orchestra 





New York World—There can be no ques- 
tion that Miss Fay is one of the most 
beautiful and one of the most ingrati- 
ating women on the operatic stage. 


On Her Appearance with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Stokowski, Dec. 31, 1916 


Philadelphia Inquirer—Her first number 
disclosed a magnificent soprano voice 
of warm quality, great range and bril- 
liant resonance. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—She delighted her audience with the beauty of 


her voice and her winsome personality. 


Philadelphia North American—There were many recalls for Maude Fay, 


the soloist. She is a fine soprano. 





quite out of the ordinary.” 
this highly talented artist in opera realizes she is one of the greatest sing- 


ers of the day. 


Charleston (S. C.) News—Maude [Fay was 
the official star of the festival. She is 
a powerful dramatic soprano and her 
voice is a glorious organ. She is also 
a very handsome woman with a pleas- 
ing personality. 


Holland—Maude Fay’s concert tour through 
Holland was one continual triumph. 
The Rotterdam paper, in criticising her 
rendition of Isolde’s “Liebestod,” said: 
“The full voice—the passion and intense 
sympathy of the artiste together with 


her keen understanding of Wagner’s immortal music—made an impression 
Whoever has had the good fortune to hear 


Next New York Appearance with the’ Philharmonic Orchestra, Special Concert,’ Feb. 19, at. the Waldorf-Astoria 
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“WOMAN OF MYSTERY” IN A BOSTON RECITAL 


Naardyn Lyska Sings Unhackneyed Songs in an Unusual Way and Keeps Mrs. Beacon Street’s Lorgnette 
Uncommonly Busy—Recitals by Two Pianists and Havrah Hubbard’s Operalogue Add Their 
Quota of Enjoyment for Music Lovers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 7, 1917. 


HEY really will come out in all sorts 

of weather, these busy Boston peo- 

ple, if you will only tempt them with 
something attractive or stimulate their 
curiosity, or convince them that the 
“right people” will be there. Is there an- 
other city in the United States that can 
make the same boast and substantiate it? 
Well, this week we have had no climate at 
all—just the weathers that moved Mark 
Twain to say the thing he did about 
Boston samples of weather. But audi- 
ences turned up at Steinert Hall on 
Monday night, on Tuesday afternoon, on 
Tuesday night and again this afternoon. 
Note, too, that Steinert Hall is not on 
a car line, so that trolley-riders have to 
slush it a bit at this season of the year. 


And who are those valiant ones that 
braved the elements because they were 
attracted, or felt a curiosity, or believed 
that it was meet and right so to do? 

On Monday night a group of earnest, 
conscientious, hard-working school teach- 
ers (and their friends) gathered before 
the shrine of Havrah Hubbard to forget 
in the agonies of “Otello” their own daily 
cares. Tuesday, in the afternoon, many 
of the busiest and most successful teach- 
ers of the piano gathered to applaud the 
fine work of_the pupil of their colleague, 
Carlo Buonafnici. In the evening a thor- 
oughly representative audience of dis- 
criminating laymen and loyal profes- 
sionals listened with joy to the piano- 
forte work of Huyman Buitekan and 
the violin playing of Henry Eichheim. 
And to-day the water side of Beacon 
Street lorgnetted, applauded and dis- 
cussed the woman of mystery, Naardyn 
Lyska! The ensemble of her was so 
fascinating from critics’ row. that I 
hadn’t the desire (or the equipment) to 
lorgnette her. But I did applaud her 
most vigorously and now I wish to dis- 
cuss her—in her turn. 

Havrah Hubbard gave a dramatic 
reading of Verdi’s opera, “Otello,” with 
Claude Gotthelf at the piano. The char- 
acters of the drama were convincingly 
differentiated, the story was finely de- 
veloped and the Shakespearean flavor 
was unmistakably preserved. Mr. Gott- 
helf’s playing was at all times musical 
and poetic. The audience, attentive 
throughout the evening, was enthusiastic 
at the close. 

Ruth Lavers gave a piano recital of 
nine numbers, wisely chosen from the 
compositions of Beethoven, Ravel, Fauré, 
Debussy, Chopin, Liszt. After the fourth 
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number—Debussy’s “La _ soirée dans 
Grenade”—I moved forward to get a 
nearer view of the self-possessed young 
woman who was playing in so mas- 
terly a fashion and what was my sur- 
prise to find her a mere girl! No “mere 
girl” about her playing, though. She 
has already an amazing fluency, a goodly 
measure of power and a fine sense of dif- 
ferentiation. It will be interesting to 
watch her development for the next five 
years. Mr. Buonamici, her master, is to 
be congratulated upon her achievement 
of yesterday. 

It was difficult, it must be admitted, — 
to anticipate with any degree of pleasure 
another piano recital at the same hall 
on the same evening! But, once inside 
the auditorium, a single look at the ani- 
mated, ong audience, dotted with 
music-makers here and there, and the 
MusiIcAL AMERICA man was glad that 
he had torn himself away from the lux- 
ury of dressing-gown and moccasins. 
Huyman Buitekan is much more than a 
conscientious, successful teacher of the 
piano. He proved himself as able a per- 
former on that instrument as has been 
heard in Boston this season. Modesty 
and superior musicianship combined to 
make of Henry Eichheim a valuable as- 
sistant to Mr. Buitekan. Together they 
played the d’Indy Sonata, for violin and 
piano, which has rarely been done in 
Boston since its first hearing ten years 
ago. Bristling with difficulties, the com- 
position was executed and interpreted 
with technical ease and intellectual sym- 
we A better balance of tone would 

ave made the performance even more 

effective, but the pianist probably did 
not know that in several instances he was 
producing too powerful a tone for the 
delicate filigree work of the violinist. 
In his Bach, Mozart and Brahms solo 
pieces, Mr. Buitekan triumphed. 


Mme. Naardyn Lyska, dramatic so- 
prano, “‘kindly assisted by” George Cope- 
land, gave a most unusual recital of un- 
hackneyed songs. The program cries 
out for complete reproduction: 


“Quand l’amant sortet,” Fabre-Maeterlinck ; 
“Nanny,” Chausson; “Morte,” Erlanger; ‘‘La 
Chevelure,’’ Debussy; “La Plage,’’ Debussy ; 
“Deine Augen,” Szentirmay ; “Viele Triume,” 
Sinding ; ‘‘Ruhe, meine seele,’’ Strauss ; ‘‘Dop- 
pelginger,’’ Schubert; “Aus dem Hohenlied,”’ 
A. Mendelssohn; ‘!The Lover’s Curse,” Old 
Irish Ballad; ‘Belfast Street Song,’ Old 
Irish; “Indian Carpet Song,’ Thurlow Lieur- 
ance; “Black Roses,” Sibelius; “Chanson 
Grecque,’”’ Arranged by Ravel; “Chanson Ori- 
entale,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Dieu m’a tout 
prit,””’ Rachmaninoff ; Berceuse, Gretchaninoff ; 
Berceuse, Moussorgsky; “Tsiganne,” Tschai- 
kowsky. 


It was a remarkable ensemble: La 
Lyska herself, light of body, oriental of 
costume, with a raffiné manner and an 
indescribable posture, a voice not of it- 
self beautiful, but capable of surpris- 
ing nuance and overwhelmingly dra- 
matic vividness; an accompanist whose 
sense of ensemble is unerring and whose 
support stirs the singer to nobler efforts; 
a program of French, German, Czechich 
(Mme. Lyska sang as one of her en- 
cores a Dvorak song that sownded Czech- 
ish), English, Greek and Russian songs 
that made a very orgy of color, and an 
audience composed of persons who might 
all have been related to each other, so 
en famille did they appear to be and so 
similarly carried away by the tempera- 
mental foreigner who came into their 
lives for an hour. And Mme. Lyska was 
delighted with them and bowed her pret- 
tiest bow after singing a most tragic 
song to them. They had just a little 
difficulty in making out the text of her 
four songs in English, “but English was 
never meant to be sung anyway and 
those dear Russian songs were too lovely 
for words!” HENRY L. GIDEON. 





THREE PIANISTS IN 


Gabrilowitsch, Bauer and Geb- 
hard Appear—Chamber Music 
by Boston Quartet 


BosToNn, Feb. 11.—We were just about 
to say to ourselves, for the twentieth 
time this season, “Why, why is a piano 
recital?” when a wise and kindly Provi- 
dence sent us to Jordan Hall to hear 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in an all-Chopin 
program. Though he made no pretense 
of apostolic descent from the Polish 
composer, though he promised no amuse- 
ment in the form of running comments 
on his own interpretations, though he 
contrived no special lighting effects, 


though he sought no artificial variety or 
contrasts, he managed to attract a very 
large audience, to give it real pleasure 
and to move it profoundly. It is alto- 
gether likely that his third group, the 
six preludes that make up Opus 28, went 
furthest home, for they were not too 
unfamiliar and they were faultlessly 
played. In response to continued ap- 
plause for this group, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
tactfully repeated the fifth one, the F 
Major Prelude. One felt even a greater 
admiration for the pianist for not put- 
ting the best of himself in the move- 
ments that called for little else than dex- 
terity. Perfection of technique may sat- 
isfy less emotional, less poetic inter- 
preters. When Gabrilowitsch plays 
Chopin he remembers that Chopin is 
above all a poet! 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch had the pleasure of 
hearing his friend, Harold Bauer, play 
a bit of Chopin and some other things 
at Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
Folks made comparisons—a futile pas- 
time, we think. Mr. Bauer played the 
Beethoven “Appassionata,” Schubert Im- 
promptu in A Flat, Saint-Saens Air de 
Ballet from “Alceste” and Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in A Flat. Mr. Bauer’s appear- 
ance was all the more welcome because 
the illness of Jacques Thibaud had can- 
celled the joint recital of these artists in 
January. On Sunday Mr.: Bauer’s col- 
league was Helen Stanley of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. “Who is she, 
where is she from, and how do you like 
her?” they asked each other in the bal- 
cony when respectable opportunity of- 
fered. Same series of questions after 
her singing of the Donna Elvira aria 
from “Don Giovanni.” The program 





closed with the Schubert cycle, “Frauen- 
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liebe und Leben,” with Mr. Bauer as ac- 
companist. The questions were not re- 
peated; no one cared who she was; it 
made no difference where she was from, 
everyone loved her! Miss Stanley’s beau- 
tiful and intimate delivery of the voice 
part combined with Mr. Bauer’s match- 
less reading of the accompaniments, in- 
terludes and epilogue made an artistic 
ensemble never to be forgotten. 

Again there was the absurd competi- 
tion of two perfectly good grand pianos 
on the stage, because, forsooth! the pian- 
ist uses one piano and the singer uses 
another. Suppose one liked it hot and 
another liked. it cold—what could the 
poor janitor do? When Mr. Bauer 
played for Miss Stanley he didn’t use 
the piano she uses, but the piano he 
uses. We hope that he made his deci- 
sion only after prayerful meditation. 

A third pianist, this time one of Bos- 
ton’s own, distinguished himself here this 
week. Heinrich Gebhard appeared with 
the Symphony Orchestra, but that was 
such a rich, full program that we mean 
to say nothing more about it until next 
week. Then the orchestra will be carry- 
ing its gospel to the heathen, while we 
seek comfort in mulling over the Busoni- 
Franck-Strauss-Smetana feast just past 
and in whetting our appetites for the 
Cherubini-Brahms-Mozart treat to come. 

The Boston Quartet, composed of sym- 
phony players of the first rank, gave its 
first concert of the season at Steinert 
Hall under disconcerting conditions. Not 
that the small audience wounded the sen- 
sibilities of these experienced musicians, 
who know full well the indifference of 
the greater public toward the small en- 
semble. But the music played hide and 
seek! The Schumann Quartet in A 
Major, which was to have opened the 
program, remained in hiding throughout 
the evening, so that the players had to 


begin with their second number, the De- 
bussy Andantino from String Quartet, 
following with their Number 3, the 
Brahms Quintet, Op. 34, and adding the 
unprogrammed Beethoven Quartet in G 
Major. They played uncommonly well, 
so that their hearers know what to ex- 
pect another time when, D. V., there are 
no accidents to the parts. The distin- 
guished pianist and composer, Ernest 
Schelling, assisted in the Brahms Quin- 
tet. He.proved himself as superior an 
ensemble player as soloist and his co- 
operation obviously stimulated the Quar- 
tet. H. L. G. 


ELEANOR SPENCER IN 
ADMIRABLE PERFORMANCE 


Pianist Welcomed Back to New York 
Concert Stage in Program of 
Varied Appeal 


Eleanor Spencer, who for some time 
has absented herself from the local con- 
cert stage, resumed her New York ac- 
tivities with a recital at Aeolian Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Always a pian- 
ist of qualities reserving sincere respect, 
Miss Spencer appears to have grown 
since she last was here. She has gained 
in assurance and facility and earns the 
undivided approval of music-lovers by 
the sincerity of her attitude and the zeal 
which she brings to the enactment of her 
task. Her equipment, moreover, is good 
and her utilization of it regulated by 
good taste and discretion. 

The program Saturday contained the 
Searlatti “Pastorale’ and A Major 
Sonata, a group of dances from Bach’s 
“English Suite” in D Minor, Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata,” Mendelssohn’s “Varia- 
tions Sérieuses,” Julius Réntgen’s ar- 
rangements of some of the Dutch folk- 
songs which have become familiar here 
in Josef Hofmann’s version, and pieces 
by Scott and Liszt. In works calling for 
delicacy of manner and an essentially 
feminine quality, Miss Spencer afforded 
chief satisfaction, and her Bach and 
Scarlatti pieces abounded in clarity and 
charm. Her performance of the Bee- 
thoven Sonata and Mendelssohn’s in- 
teresting but seldom played variations 
presented meritorious features, though 
passages requiring a large expenditure 
of power became at her hands rather 
hard and colorless of tone. Nor did she 
invest such music as Cyril Scott’s De- 
bussyan “Lotus Land” with the subtlety 
and evanescence which are its first essen- 
tial. 

Miss Spencer enjoyed a very cordial 


greeting from her large a. 











William Sherwood’s Daughter Scores in 
Boston Piano Recital 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Elsa F. Sherwood, 
daughter of the noted American pianist, 
William H. Sherwood, gave a piano re- 
cital in Steinert Hall last Tuesday 
evening. She was assisted by a pupil, 
Florence Moore, and by Carmela Ippo- 
lito, a talented young violinist. Miss 
Sherwood played numbers by Schumann, 
Chopin, Moszkowski, Bacher-Grondahl, 
Liszt and Paderewski. She possesses a 
fund of native talent, and plays with a 
delicate, refined touch. A large and 
friendly audience applauded Miss Sher- 
wood and her co-workers. W. H. L. 





Garziglia Plays at Malkin School 


Felix Garziglia, the French pianist. 
gave an excellent recital at the Malkin 
Music School on Saturday evening. Feb. 
10. His program contained Schumann’s 
“Symphonic Etudes.” Chopin’s Barcarolle 
and three of the Preludes, three Debussy 
pieces and Liszt’s E Major Polonaise. 
Mr. Garziglia again convinced his hear- 
ers of his fine pianistic ability and was 
applauded with enthusiasm. 





The postponed New York song recital 
of Helen Stanley, soprano, will be given 
in A£olian Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
March 3. Miss Stanley has just returned 
from a tour of the South. 





THE WITEK-MALKIN TRIO 
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PLAY GRIFFES MUSIC 
FOR DANCE-DRAMA 


Composer at Piano for Hearing 
of Work at Neighborhood 
Playhouse 


“The Kairn of Koridwen,” a dance- 
drama in two scenes was given its first 
performance at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 10. It is a Druidic legend with 
music by Charles T. Griffes. 

The music has been scored by the com- 
poser for flute, pairs of clarinets and 


horns, harp, celesta and piano and was 
conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, the 
Russian violinist, returned after a career 
as conductor on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Griffes has exhibited good judgment in 
writing his score in this manner, for had 
he followed the conventional he could not 
have given a really complete hearing of 
his music, considering the instrumenta- 
tion ordinarily used in small theaters. — 

Mr. Griffes’s music is ingenious, it 
shows a fine technical equipment, it has 
craft and color, and it is the work of a 
man who is truly skillful. It is modern 
in feeling, taking its root in Stravin- 
sky’s “Fire-bird” and the later Ravel. It 
is illustrative, as all music of this kind 
must be; it has mood and is highly spiced. 
Yet in more than a single place it is 
monotonous and lacks the human touch. 
The canvas on which Mr. Griffes writes 
is limited—it is not his fault that it is— 
and so some of the fundamental human 
emotions are not expressed so easily. 
Neither the love idea in the second scene 
nor-the grief of the druidesses at finding 
Carmelis dead is pictured in tone with 
anything like the intensity that a com- 
poser can sound in harmonies less mod- 
ern. The audience applauded Mr. Griffes 
heartily at the close of the work. He 
played the piano part and had as his 
assistants members of the Barrére En- 
semble. 

Irene Lewisohn was the Carmelis and 
did very well, which cannot be said of 
John Wessell who impersonated Mordred 
in a stiff and ungainly manner that would 
have moved a less cultured audience to 
expressions of ridicule. 

Preceding the performance of “The 
Kairn” three “dance processionals” were 
given by the “Junior Festival Dancers,” 
to a piano accompaniment played very 
unmisically by Lily Hyland. It is all 
right to do a dance processional to a part 
of a Haydn Symphony, but why choose 
the Introduction and the first part of the 
Allegro, ending in the dominant? The 
second part of the movement would be 
far better and, as it contains the same 
themes, would not leave one suspended in 
mid-air when the dance ended. A thea- 
ter devoted so seriously to art as the 
Neighborhood Playhouse should realize 
that music is an art and should have a 
capable musical adviser! A. W. K. 








Miss Abbott for Worcester Festival 


Margaret Abbott has been engaged to 
sing at the Worcester Festival, Oct. 4, 
for the contralto part in aw nt | Hadley’s 
Ode to Music, written especially for the 
Worcester Festival. She is also to sing 
an aria at the afternoon concert the 
same day. 





Business Women’s Choral Concert 


The St. Cecilia Singing Society of the 
Business Women’s Club of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, gave a concert in 


wt, 


the Parish House of St. Paul’s, under the 
direction of Charlotte M. Lesser, on Feb. 
17. The soloists were Louise Fuetterer, 
soprano; James Sherman Read, pianist, 
and F. Reed Capouilliez, basso-cantante. 
Lumina J. Martin accompanied. 


“GLOBE ” MUSIC CLUB 
APPLAUDS MISS ALLEN 


Charles D. Isaacson Commends John C. 
Freund’s Campaign to Advance 
Our Musical Interests 











Daisy Allen, Soprano 


A program of uncommon interest was 
given at the regular Sunday afternoon 
meeting of the Globe Music Club at the 
public library branch in East Fifty- 
eighth Street last week by Daisy Allen, 
soprano; little Mildred Wellerson, ’cellist, 
and Miss Gillan, pianist. The club, 
founded by the New York Globe, for the 
purpose of bringing good music within 
the reach of many who might not other- 
wise have the opportunity, has been 
growing steadily in membership and at- 
tendance at meetings. 

Charles D. Isaacson, head of the music 
department of the Globe, and president 
of the club, presided on Sunday. The 
composer of the afternoon was Mozart, 
and Mr. Isaacson gave a short talk on his 
life and works. At the close of his re- 
marks, Mr. Isaacson paid a tribute to the 
work which John C. Freund, editor of 
MuSsIcAL AMERICA, is doing in the inter- 
ests of the advancement of music 
through his public addresses, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that the club might 
have the pleasure of having him as guest 
at some future time. 

Miss Allen sang a group of French and 
English songs and an aria from the 
“Marriage of Figaro.” The song _ in- 
cluded: “Il Neige,” Elkin; “Maman, 
dites-moi,” Weckerlin; “Serenade,” Gou- 
nod; “Hindu Slumber Song,” Ware; 
“Eyes of Blue,” Orth; “Jamie,” Bischoff. 
As encores she sang “The Elf Man” and 
Nevin’s “Dites-moi.” 

The appeal in Miss Allen’s work lies 
especially in the manner in which she in- 
jects a personality of decided charm, and 


brings to the interpretation of such 
songs as “Jamie” a joyousness which is 
as irresistible as it is spontaneous. 

Miss Allen’s voice is well adapted to 
the giving of recitals of an intimate 
character. It is a voice of purity and 
marked sweetness and is handled in a 
most musicianly manner. Maurice La- 
farge played the accompaniments ad- 
mirably. Mildred Wellerson, not more 
than six years old, and about half the 
height of her ’cello, showed remarkable 
talent and won favor at once with her 
audience. 

Mr. Isaacson is leaving this week for 
Chicago, where he will perfect plans for 
carrying on similar work there. 


TELLS OF NEW INTEREST 
IN JEWISH FOLK MUSIC 


Joshua Marks Makes Address at Mr. 
Jassinowsky’s Interesting Recital 
of Russian Melodies 








A unique and interesting recital con- 
sisting entirely of Jewish folk music, 
both vocal and instrumental, was given 
by the young Russian composer and 
tenor, Pinchos Jassinowsky, assisted by 


Aaron Klass, violinist, with Samuel 
Jospe at the piano, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
11, before a sympathetic audience which 
greatly appreciated the characteristic 
pathos and melancholy of the Hebrew 
melodies, and also the several more 
cheerful compositions. 

Preceding the musical program, 
Joshua Marks gave a brief resumé of 
the history and development of Jewish 
music, from the days of the ancient He- 
brews, in whose lives music was a potent 
factor—for they had music in their tem- 
ples, their synagogues, on every festive 
or mournful occasion, and sang their folk 
songs while at work in the fields—up to 
the present day. And he also told of the 
progress being made in the cultivation 
of Jewish music in Russia during the last 
few years, especially since the foundation 
there, in 1908, of the Society for Promot- 
ing National Jewish Music. 

Of the songs rendered by Mr. Jassi- 
nowsky, “Die Yunge Mutter,’ “Dos 
Chossidl,” “Nito Kein Mame,” are his 
own compositions; the song, “Eili, Eili,” 
which met with distinct approval and 
much applause, was arranged by him. 
Other songs heard were “Emesse 
Treren,” by Arno Nadel; “Numo Ferach,” 
by Kaplan; “Der Zimbel,” by Arno 
Nadel; “Der Filosof” and “Di Mesinke,” 
by Kopit; the two latter being of a 
humorous character, causing much mer- 
riment and calling forth an encore. 

Of the pieces played by Mr. Klass, 
“Judah Halevi’s Lamentation” was com- 
posed by Mr. Jassinowsky. The other 
compositions were “Cradle Song,” by 
Achron, “A Wolechl” by Lwow, and “He- 
brew Rhapsody” by Saminsky, the latter 
receiving unusual applause. M. M. 





Claude Warford Lectures in Jersey City 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 7, Claude 
Warford, tenor-composer, gave an inter- 
esting and entertaining lecture-song 
recital, “Modern American Songs,” for 
the Musicians’ Club of Jersey City. He 
was ably assisted by one of his artist 
students, Tilla Gemiinder, soprano. [II- 
lustrations were made from songs by the 
following composers: Cadman, Car- 
penter, MacDermid, Crist, Barker, 
Homer, Ralph Cox, Spross, Gilberté, La- 
Forge, Campbell-Tipton, Rogers, Kramer 
and Warford. 


YSAYE CONDUCTS HIS 
BROTHER’S FANTASIE 


Novelty in St. Louis Program— 
Hear Local Ensemble and 
Manneses 


St. Louis, Feb. 10.—St. Louis has just 
experienced a most interesting musical 
week. The St. Louis Symphony, under 
Max Zach, yesterday afternoon brought 
out a capacity audience. The soloist was 
Eugen Ysaye, the famous Belgian violin- 
ist, who essayed the Vivaldi Concerto in 
G Minor, accompanied by the full or- 
chestra and organ under’ Frederick 
Fischer, Beethoven’s Romanza and the 
Saint-Saéns “Havanaise.” As extras he 
added Chopin’s Waltz in E Minor as ar- 
ranged by himself and a “Ballade” and 


“Polonaise” by Vieuxtemps. However, 
the greatest enthusiasm came after he 
had concluded the concert by conducting 
his brother’s “Fantasie on a Popular 
Walloon Theme,” Op. 13. Here was shown 
his versatility and his conducting was a 
delight to see.. The orchestra men out- 
did themselves to respond to his every 
wish and played to perfection. 

Last Tuesday evening at the Sheldon 
Hall, the St. Louis ensemble gave a most 
delightful concert. The first half of the 
program was devoted to a Trio by Mau- 
rice Ravel. Mr. Olk, violin; Mr. Pleir, 
‘cello, and Mr. Fischer, at the piano, 
played the work in finished fashion. The 
second part was devoted to the Franz 
Schubert “Octet” for string quintet, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn, in which the 
regular quintet was augmented by Tony 
Sarlis, clarinet; Luici Ricci, horn, and 
Joseph Kolmschlag, bassoon. 

Last night at the Kirkwood Country 
Club, David and Clara Mannes gave an- 
other one of their delightful evenings of 
sonata music before a big audience. 
After the concert they were entertained 
at a reception at which Mr. Ysaye and 
his son were also guests as well as many 
prominent local musicians. 

Allan Bacon, pianist, assisted by Ger- 
trude Theobald, contralto, gave a recital 
at the Artists Guild on Thursday eve- 
ning. 

The Lichtenstein School of Music gave 
a recital of violin music last night, the 
advanced pupils assisted by Florence 
Kauffman. 

Antonio Sala, the Spanish ’cellist, ap- 
peared at the Liederkranz Club last Sat- 
urday night as soloist. E. Prang Stamm 
led the entire choral forces of the club 
in a rich and varied program. Mr. Sala 
played with insight and feeling. 

H. W. C. 








Christine Miller’s Art Arouses Joy in 
Uniontown (Pa.) Concert 


_ UNIONTOWN, Pa., Feb. 9.—Local music 
lovers are deeply grateful to the Handel 
Choral Society for bringing Christine 
Miller, the contralto, back to Uniontown. 
Miss Miller had not been heard here for a 
long time, and her appearance last night 
in the Penn Theater created intense en- 
thusiasm. Miss Miller was in splendid 
voice. She gave a few explanatory re- 
marks preceding her German group. One 
of the many encores that Miss Miller was 
obliged to give happened to be the Bur- 
leigh arrangement of “Deep River,” 
which was deeply impressive. The 
chorus, under E. T. Chamberlain’s direc- 
tion, did good work. 








The Executive Committee of the National Federation of Musical Clubs 


HAS SELECTED AS 


THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF THE BIENNIAL MEETING 


TO BE HELD IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, IN APRIL 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE ORCHESTRAL ORGANIZATION 
For Available Dates in the Middle West, Canada and New England in May, wire or write 





JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Western Associate: JAMES E. DEVOE, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
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NEW BOSTON CHOIR 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Musical Union UnderMr. Dunham 
Sings Two Works with 
Able Soloists 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 6.—The newly- 
organized Boston Musical Union, George 
Sawyer Dunham, conductor, gave its ini- 
tial concert last evening in Jordan Hall, 
presenting Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” and Rossini’s 


“Stabat Mater.” The chorus was as- 
sisted by Laura Littlefield, soprano; 
Mme. Cara _ Sapin, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Willard Flint, basso. 
A band of players from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra accompanied, besides 
Mrs. Stephen P. Alden and Elmer Wil- 
son respectively at the piano and organ. 

It was an auspicious beginning that 
this society has made. Mr. Dunham has 
apparently done much painstaking work 
in the drilling of his singers, with the 
result that many a good effect was ob- 
tained in the chorus work. The orches- 
tral accompanying was less effective, 
however, as it overpowered chorus and 
soloists in not a few instances. Mr. 
Hackett sang the only solo of the “Wed- 
ding Feast” music in a fervent and spir- 
ited manner. 

Mme. Sapin, although suffering some- 
what from a cold, made much of what 
she had to sing in the “Stabat Mater.” 
Her voice made a perfect blend with that 
of Mrs. Littlefield in the “Quis est Homo” 
duet, and she was wholly equal to the 
taxing compass of the “Fac ut Portem” 
solo. Mr. Flint, always the reliable and 
authoritative singer, gave sure founda- 
tion to the quartet passages and a musi- 
cianly delivery of his solo and unaccom- 
panied recitative. In the “Inflammatus” 
the chorus and Mrs. Littlefield gave a 
thrilling climax to this work. Her clear 
high voice rang out with telling effect, 
and the three high C’s were a brilliant 
crowning to her most capable perform- 
ance. A mention of the very excellent 
performance the soloists gave of the 
“Quando Corpus” should not be neg- 
lected. The audience was enthusiastic. 

W. Hz. L. 








Galli-Curci to Make First Festival 
Appearance in Bangor, Me. 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 11.—William R. 
Chapman, conductor of the Maine Music 
Festivals, announces the engagement of 
Amelita Galli-Curci as star for the 1917 
festival. This will be Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
first appearance at any festival in 
America. In order to obtain this famous 
soprano, the festivals will be given a 
week earlier than usual, in Bangor, Sept. 
27, 28, 29, and Portland, Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 

J. L. B. 





Perform Russian Music at Musical in 
Home of Constance Purdy 


Constance Purdy, the New York con- 
tralto, gave a Russian supper to a num- 
ber of her friends, at her Riverside Drive 
home, on the evening of Feb. 8, which 
was followed by a most interesting pro- 
gram. Miss Purdy, Alexis Rienzi and 
Walter L. Bogert were heard in a num- 
ber of Russian songs, and Odette le Fon- 
tenay of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany, sang some operatic arias, accom- 
panied by William H. Humiston, as- 
sistant conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Mabel Hammond 
played the accompaniments for the other 
artists. A large gathering enjoyed the 
work of the artists, which was of a high 
character. 


CHARM IN GRIFFITH RECITAL 








Mrs. Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer Sings 


Her Children’s Songs 


The Sunday afternoons given once a 
month by Mr.and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 
at their attractive residence studios in 
West Eighty-second Street have grown 
in popularity during the last two sea- 
sons and are now not only the ren- 
dezvous for many prominent in the musi- 
cal life of New York, but are often 
attended by well known visiting artists. 
Usually a program is given by some 
artist pupil of Mr. Griffith’s who has 
been appearing professionally. 

Last Sunday Mrs. Beatrice Hubbell- 
Plummer gave a program of her own 
compositions, mostly children’s songs, 
repeating some of the numbers which 
she sang last Saturday morning at her 
recital in the Princess Theater. 

The program was divided into three 
groups of cycles of “Little Nature” 
songs, “Child Fancies” and “Little At 
Home Songs.” With one or two excep- 
tions these are compositions for which 
Mrs. Plummer wrote both the words and 
music. They have genuineness and sin- 
cerity of appeal. Mrs. Plummer has 
written some strikingly beautiful and at 
times humorous verses and set them to 
music with much originality. Many of 
the songs were redemanded and she also 
added an original recitation, “A Bit of 
Sense in Nonsense.” 

Mrs. Plummer has been coaching with 
Mr. Griffith for several months. She is 
from California and plans to make her 
home here for some time. 

The accompaniments, played by Mrs. 
Griffith, were in every sense musical 
gems. 

Mrs. Macbeth, mother of Florence 
Macbeth, the opera prima donna, pre- 
sided at the tea table. 





Jewish Women Perform Program for 
Council in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The pro- 
gram given by the music circle of the 
Cincinnati Section Council of Jewish 
Women on the afternoon of Jan. 22 pre- 
sented Mrs. David J. Workum in a paper, 
“The Classic, Romantic and Modern 
Periods in Music.” Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Hahn, violinists, played the Double Con- 
certo of Bach and a group of shorter two- 
violin pieces by Alard, Sinding, Saar, 
Schubert and Brahms, accompanied by 
Mrs. Adolph Klein at the piano. Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” was scheduled 
to be played by Selma Benjamin Meiss 
and Elsa Rheinstrom. Miss Meiss was 
taken ill and Mrs. Klein and Louis Har- 
rison Adams were suddenly called upon 
to do the work. Strauss’s “Don Juan” 
was played for two pianos by Mrs. 
Workum and Mrs. Jonas B. Frenkel. 
Mackenzie’s “Come, Sisters, Come,” for 
women’s voices closed the program. 


Washington Y. M. C. A. Fosters Musical 
Appreciation with Worthy Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—Under 
the supervision of John R. Monroe, mu- 
sical director of the local Y. M. C. A., 
excellent musical events have recently 
been heard. Among these was a lecture 
entitled, “Piano Ensemble,” by Anne A. 
Hull of the Peabody Institute. Musical 
illustrations were artistically presented 
by Miss Hull and Mary Carlisle Howe, 
who gave works by Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns, Brahms, Cinna-Howe, Rach- 
maninoff, Arensky and Debussy. An- 
other musical evening under Mr. Mon- 
roe’s direction was devoted to Shake- 
spearean vocal and instrumental music, 
offered by Emma Cohen, soprano; Mona 
Jellaman, Emma Bender and Marie 
Hansen, pianists; Ernest R. Chamber- 
lain, flautist, and Mr. Monroe, accom- 
panist. W. 8. 
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APPEARS AS PIANIST 
AND ORGANIST, TOO 


Sarah S. Freid Makes Successful 
New York D ‘but in Dual 
Capacity 

Sarah Sokolsky Freid, pianist and or- 
ganist, displayed her dual capacities 
in a New York recital at Aeolian Hall 
last Monday evening. Mme. Freid is 
a winsome young Russian woman, wife 
of a reputedly prominent Russian mu- 
sician who had the misfortune to be 
in Germany when the war broke out and 
has been held prisoner there ever since. 
She has a pretty, if not an extraordinary 
talent, and showed herself in the delivery 
of a sufficiently exacting program to be 
a player worth hearing. 

Mme. Freid’s organ numbers. included 
Bach’s A Minor Prelude and Fugue. Le- 
maire’s arrangement of the “Tristan” 
Prelude and “Liebestod.” Enrico Bossi’s 
“Symphonic Studies” and some shorter 
works, while her pianistic contributions 
were Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata, Cho- 
pin’s “Fantasie Impromptu,” “Berceuse,”’ 
B Minor Scherzo and a Nocturne, Men- 
delssohn’s E Minor Scherzo and several 
modern pieces. 

Mme. Freid gave the Bach organ work 
quite well, with clean articulation, 
surety of rhythm, good technical com- 
mand in the management of manuals 
and pedals and discreet registration. It 
was eminently artistic playing. The 
Wagner transcription showed her, how- 
ever, in a rather less favorable light. 

As a pianist Mme. Freid displayed good 
taste and fleetness of finger, in addition 
to a certain delicate charm and feminine 
appeal. Her most distinctive merits be- 
ing of this order, she afforded greater 
satisfaction in works of the nature of the 
Mendelssohn Scherzo and the Chopin 
“Fantasie Impromptu” and the latter 
part of the Beethoven Sonata than in 





such matters as Chopin’s “Berceuse” or 


his powerful B Minor Scherzo. A good 
audience welcomed Mme. Freid very 
warmly. aw ¥ 





Warmly Demonstrative Audience at 
McCormack’s Albany Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 6.—John Mc- 
Cormack sang to an immense audience 
in Harmanus Bleecker Hall last night 
under the local management of Katherine 
O’Reilly. The tenor was at his best and 
the audience showed its appreciation in 
a very demonstrative manner. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s first number, the aria, “Mor- 
rai si’ from Handel’s “Rodelinda,” was 
unfamiliar in Albany. It was followed 
by Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and numbers 
by Brahms and Schumann, all of which 
were beautifully sung. His group of 
Irish folksongs unchained great enthu- 
siasm. The artist was obliged to give 
seven encores, one of which was “Your 
Eyes,” composed by his accompanist, Ed- 
win Schneider. Donald McBeath, violin- 
ist, gave two groups, his best effort being 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack came from Boston to attend the 
concert. 





Program of Mary K. Wood’s Music at 
Mme. Buckhout’s Musicale 


Mary Knight Wood’s' compositions 
made up the program of Mme. Buck- 
hout’s musicale at her New York studio 
on the afternoon of Feb. 10. Mme. 
Buckhout sang several groups of Miss 
Knight’s songs, among them “A Mes- 
sage,” which is dedicated to her and 
which she repeated, “Autumn,” “A Ro- 
mance,” “Song of Tangier,” “Dodelinette” 
and “Exultation.” Mme. Buckhout was 
rousingly applauded. 

Perry Averill, baritone, sang “Wait- 
ing,” “Poppies,” “Prayer for Sleep,” 
“Song of Joy” and “Thy Name,” among 
others, and discharged his duties ad- 
mirably. With Mme. Buckhout he also 
sang a group of attractive duets. Gor- 
don Kahn, the young violinist, played 
Mrs. Wood’s Berceuse and Valse-Caprice 
delightfully, and the composer presided 
at the piano for her interpreters. 
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Songs 
WHY DOES AZURE DECK THE SKY? 


Franklin Riker. 
THE UNREMEMBERED 
Reinald Werrenrath, Margaret 
Nevada Van der Veer, 
Miller, Eleonora de Cisneros, 
beth Parks, Jeanne Jomelli. 


Piano 


Keyes, 





(From Five Vignettes, Op. 7) 
Alexander Russell, Arthur Howell 
Hodgson, Archer Gibson, Myles Farrow. 

BURLANDO, Op. 6, No. 5 
Harold Henry, Dr. Karl Young. 

SIESTA, Op. 6, No. 4 
Arthur Howell Wilson, 
Walbert, T. Carl Whitmer. 

VIGNETTE, Op. 7, No. 3 
Arthur Howell Wilson, Leslie Hodgson, 

THRENODY (From Five Intermezzi) 
Wanamaker concerts, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Elizabeth 





F. MORRIS CLASS 


From the programs of prominent concert artists 


David Bispham, Reinald Werrenrath, Thomas Chalmers, 
Franklin Riker, Heinrich Meyn, Marvin Hinshaw, 
Myron W. ew: Winnifred ‘Tucker. 

THE HER M 
Lambert John Barnes Wells, Frederick 
Gunther. 

REMEMBRANCE 
Anna Braun, George Harris, Jr., Mrs. Ben Lathrop, 


Merle 
Marguerite Dunlap, 
Florence Mulford, 


ADOWN THE LANES OF OLD ROMANCE 
Wilson, 


McCurdy, 


Dion W. 


Princeton University concerts, 





Alcock, 
Christine 
Eliza- 


Leslie 














Irene 


Kennedy. 


W. J. Marsh (Fort Worth ecncerts). : 
Boston and New York 
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ENTHUSIASM MARKS OPERA CONCERT 





Ovations to Schumann-Heink, 
Harriet Scholder and Mr. 
Urlus 


HE beloved Schumann-Heink received 

a demonstration of affection from 
her audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
concert on Feb. 11. Ovations also were 
evoked by Harriet Scholder and Jacques 
Urlus. 

One seldom sees such enraptured, fer- 
vent applause as that which greeted 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s several recalls 
after she had sung the “Ah, mon fils” 
aria from “Le Prophéte.” It was as if 
the entire audience had constituted itself 
a vast claque. Finally the admired con- 
tralto added the “Agnus Dei” of Bizet, 
nobly sung. Later she gave a tumultu- 
ously received solo group, followed by 


four encores, among them the favorite 


“Spinnerliedchen.” Josephine Hart- 
mann was her accompanist. In the 
“Agnus Dei” the violin obbligato was 
played by Gino Nastrucci in a.manner 
quite unworthy of a man holding the 
post of concertmaster at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. : 

A dazzlingly brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s A Major Piano Concerto was 
given by Miss Scholder. The triumph 
scored by this young New York girl— 
who has studied both with Leschetizky 
and with Alexander Lambert, the emi- 
nent New York teacher—showed the 
great potentialities of the pianistic train- 
ing that is to be had in America. A most 
facile, thorough technique is at Miss 
Scholder’s command, and she thrilled the 
big audience with her bravoura display 














Harriet Scholder, Young American Pian- 
ist, Who Made an Emphatic Success 
in the Metropolitan Concert 


in the concerto, being compelled to add 
an extra. 


Mr. Urlus’s scheduled numbers were 


Schumann’s “Die Allmacht” and a 
“Y’Africaine” aria, and his singing 
evoked its customary warm response. 


Richard Hageman conducted the orches- 
tra with his wonted resourceful skill. 





Christine Miller and Mrs. MacDowell 
Give Recitals in Wichita 


WicuHiTa, KAN., Feb. 7.—Among the 
recent noteworthy local musical happen- 
ings were Mrs. Edward MacDowell’s lec- 
ture-recital, devoted to the life and works 
of the American master, and the appear- 


ance of Christine Miller, whose splendid 
contralto voice was heartily enjoyed. 
Theodore Lindberg has given up the man- 
agement of the Wichita College of Music. 
Otto L. Fisher, the pianist, is now direc- 
tor of the college and also conducts the 
rehearsals of the Wichita Symphony Or- 
chestra. K. E. 
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MABEL GARRISON" 


With New York Symphony Orchestra 


FEBRUARY 4th, 1917 


‘Miss Garrison is not now surpassed by any- 
one else at present singing in this country.”’ 


—NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, FEB. 5th, 1917 


Rabinoff Company’s “Aida” Applauded 
by 4000 Houstonians 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 9.—The Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company gave a 
brilliant production of “Aida” last night 
in the City Auditorium before an en- 
thusiastic audience, which in numbers 
approximated 4000. The principals of 
the cast, Luisa Villani, Giovanni Zena- 
tello, Maria Gay, George Baklanoff and 
Paolo Ananian, and the conductor, Rob- 
erto Moranzoni, were vociferously ap- 
plauded. The company’s ensembles were 
splendid. Maria Gay’s Amneris created 
a furore. The Houston Grand Opera 
Committee has served the community 
splendidly in this, the first of its under- 
takings as an organized body. W. H. 





New England Conservatory Orchestra 
Plays Attractive Program 


Boston, Feb. 3.—The New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, with Arthur 
Shepherd of the faculty conducting, gave 
a concert in Jordan Hall last evening. 
Two other members of the faculty as- 
sisted, namely, Stuart Mason, pianist, 
and Charles Bennett, baritone. The or- 
chestra gave a praiseworthy perform- 
ance of the Beethoven C Minor Sym- 
phony, the “Academic” Overture by 
Brahms and the Prelude, Adagio, Ga- 
votte and Rondo for string orchestra by 
Bach-Bachrich. Mr. Bennett sang an 
aria from Mozart’s “Marriage of Fig- 
aro,” and Mr. Mason played Saint- 
Saéns’ Fantasie, “Africa.” 





Beatrice MacCue Sings for New York 
Club ~ 


Beatrice MacCue was the contralto so- 
loist at a musicale of the Southland Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
the afternoon of Feb. 1, when she sang 
Burleigh’s “Deep River,” “The Star” by 
Rogers, and Gilberté’s “Ah! Love But a 
Day.” She was in fine voice and was 
loudly applauded by the large gathering. 





On Feb. 24, Marcia van Dresser will 
be heard at a big musicale in Washing- 
ton. During the same month she will 
sing in Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr, and a 
number of other Pennsylvania towns. 
During February and March, Miss van 
Dresser will remain in the East, and at 
the end of March she will start for the 
Middle West and the South, to appear in 
a number of big festival concerts. 











High degree of intelli- 
gence, taste and skill in 
singing—she plainly dem- 
onstrated what place she 
is entitled to occupy in the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany forces.—Tribune. 


Again demonstrated her 
rank as ONE OF. 
AMERICA’S BEST SO- 
PRANOS.—The World. 


One of the most inter- 
esting of our younger 
singers. Voice has lovely 
quality and she knows 
how to use it. Her charm 


World. 


Charm of youthful voice 
and neatly skillful colora- 
tura.—Times. 


She sang with the agree- 
able voice and vocal skill 
that have recently made 

-her famous. — Evening 
Post. 





ung.” 


is irresistible. — Evening me 


The outstanding feature of the day, indeed, 
was not an orchestral matter, but the strik- 
ingly excellent singing of Miss Mabel Garri- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who was the soloist at Mr. Damrosch’s concert. 

Miss Garrison’s star is rising, and apparently 
most deservedly. Yesterday afternoon she not 
only did better singing than she has ever be- 
fore done in New York, but did it, moreover, 
in connection with more broadly difficult ma- 
terial than she had ever attempted here before. 

This singer has already shown that she feels 
an intelligent sympathy with the Mozartean 
style, but this was expressed in thoroughly 
warm and whole-hearted fashion in her sing- 
ing of the Mozart aria from “Die Entfuehr- 
This aria, like most others of Mozart, 
is a consummate blending of expressive me- 
lodic line and bravura adornment, the latter 
never employed for mere adornment’s sake. 
Miss Garrison perfectly understood this, add- 


apt color to the ornate passages. 


or sheer manipulation of the voice—ex- 
hibiting certainty of control, smooth manage- 
ment of the breath to serve excellent phras- 
ing, fresh, clear and sparkling tone even in its 
beautiful quality throughout the scale and ease 
and purity of bravura—MISS GARRISON IS 
NOT NOW SURPASSED BY ANYONE 
ELSE AT PRESENT SINGING IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

Her staccato was a thing of the utmost 
clarity, of brilliant brittle beauty; her porta- 
mento of delicacy and certainty and her 
roulades echoed the flute obbligato with aston- 
ishing fidelity—N. Y. Evening Journal. 


The great beauty of 
tone, the coloratura work, 
the high tones, the skillful 
use of the voice, and the 
smooth legato called for 
admiration.—Herald. 


She sang with technical 
skill and in good style.— 
Globe. 


Unquestionably she is 
today a rising star that 
even now shines bril- 
liantly. She possesses 
more than a mere colora- 
tura voice, as she makes 
this gift the vehicle of 
artistic taste and masterly 
interpretation. HER COL- 
ORATURA YESTER- 
DAY WAS OF THE 
BEST THAT MAY NOW 
BE HEARD HERE.— 
Staats-Zeitung. 


Loveliness of  voaice, 
brilliance in coloratura 
and a finished style-—The 
Sun. 
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ELMAN APPEARS 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Stransky Presents an Unusual 
Program Including Works 
of the Modern French 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, concert, Saturday 
evening, Feb. 10, Carnegie Hall. Soloist, 
Mischa Elman, violinist. The program: 

Haydn, “Military” Symphony; Beethoven, 
Concerto in D Major, Op. 61, for Violin and 
Orchestra; @Indy, Prelude to Act I, ‘Fer- 
vaal’; Dukas, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” ; 
Debussy, Two Nocturnes’ for Orchestra, 
“Nuages,” “Fétes’; Chabrier, Rhapsody for 
Orchestra, “Espana.” 

Conductor Stransky has given us no 
better program this season. He hurls 
back the modern Frenchmen as an an- 
swer to certain interested detractors who 
pout at his usual choice of offerings. The 
D’Indy, Dukas and Debussy compositions 
have seldom been heard under happier 
auspices, from the viewpoint of poetic, 
vigorous and spirited interpretation. Or- 
chestrally, there was some raggedness, 
especially among the horns. 

Elman, the soloist, was Elman the vir- 
tuoso in the Beethoven Concerto. He has 
warmth, unquestionably, and he has en- 
thusiasm, but these virtues do not suffice 
for Beethoven. It was a _ Beethoven 
shorn of his mane, shampooed and mas- 
saged. A magnificent picture, yes, but 
lacking in noble depths and poignant 
emotion. From a technical standpoint 
Elman was superb; he triumphed hon- 
estly in his own cadenza. A certain dig- 
nity in his demeanor was welcomed. 


A. H. 
CHORAL CONCERT OF MERIT 





Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Singers in 
First Program at York, Pa. 


YorK, PA., Feb. 9.—Before an audience 
of 2000 persons, in the Orpheum Theater, 
the combined choruses of the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A. gave their initial joint 
concert last evening, under the direction 
of Urban H. Hershey, the conductor of 
the two local musical organizations, as- 
sisted by Bertrand A. Austin of Phila- 
delphia, ’cellist, and Paul Messerly, tenor, 
of this city. The chorus of more than 
one hundred picked voices has reached a 
high degree of artistic merit, and its per- 
formance last evening won more laurels 
for the singers. 


Appearing here for the first time, 
Bertrand A. Austin, a ’cellist of excep- 
tional ability, received the applause of 
the appreciative audience for his num- 
bers. Mr. Messerly’s number was sung 
with much expression. Hilda Lichten- 
berger, a member of the Y. W. C. A. 
chorus and a prominent soprano of this 
city, also gave great pleasure. The ac- 
companist was Frances C. Greenawalt. 

The quartet number, “Often, Dearest,” 
from “I Puritani,” sung by Florence 
Wolpert, soprano; Louise Henry, alto; 
Paul Messerly, tenor, and John H. 
Eyster, basso, won much deserved praise. 


The efficiency of the singers was par- 
ticularly well shown in the number, “Oh, 
Believe Me,” the duet, quartet and 
chorus from Bellini’s opera, “La Son- 
nambula,” in which Hilda Lichtenberger, 


. Gertrude Free, Mrs. Warren Spangler 


and Paul Messerly took part. 
G. A. Q. 





KUNWALD’S MEN ON TOUR 


Cincinnati Orchestra Plays in Grand 
Rapids—Emil Heerman as Soloist 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Feb. 10.—A 
satisfactory concert was given on Feb. 3 
at the High School Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion, by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. .Ernst Kunwald, conductor. 
“Aladdin,” by the American composer, 
Stillman-Kelley, was keenly enjoyed, the 
mandolin being used with the orchestra 
for the Oriental effects. The orchestra 
gave this work a splendid reading. 

Emil Heerman, concertmeister, touched 
perfection in his rendition of Wagner’s 
“Traume.” He graciously responded with 
an encore. 

At the St. Cecelia Auditorium recently 
Mona Redmond, pianist, of Detroit, un- 
der the direction of the Students’ League 
of the St. Cecelia Society, gave a delight- 
ful recital. Miss Redmond, although 
young in years, showed maturity in all 
of her work. She was cordially ee 
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CENSORING THE OPEN FORUM 


MUSICAL AMERICA wishes to state its position em- 
phatically in regard to an issue raised by W. Warren 
Shaw in a letter published in our Open Forum of Feb. 
10. Mr. Shaw’s contention is that we should censorize 


the contributions to that department. The matter to 
which he objected, however, was not found in the Open 
Forum, as we pointed out last week, but consisted of ex- 
cerpts from an article written by Homer Moore in the 
St. Louis Republic and reprinted in our issue of Jan. 13. 
This item was headed: “Says Books on Singing Often 
Ruin the Voice.” However, the form in which we 
reprinted the material is beside the point—the prin- 
ciple remains the same, and Mr. Shaw voices his com- 
plaint thus: 

“When a great musical paper like MusIcAL AMERICA 
opens its pages to people who give expression to such 
views their articles should be editorially censored to 
avoid the possibility of the evil influence upon young 
and inexperienced readers who are seeking truth.” 

Were MusicaL AMERICA to submit all opinions ex- 
pressed through its columns to such a denaturing 
process of censorship, it would be running counter to 
one of the. vital principles of modern education and 
life. In these days of frank discussion of eugenics, 
“Damaged Goods,” etc., it is no longer accepted as a 
truth that the best way to protect the young from evil 
in the world is to conceal from them the fact that such 
evil exists. MusicaL AMERICA would be exercising 
an ill-advised paternalism toward its young readers if, 
in order to safeguard them against false musical doc- 
trines, it withheld from-them the radical opinions con- 
cerning music that crop up from time to time. It must 
be remembered that what is musical heresy to-day may 
be musical orthodoxy to-morrow. 

Instead of censoring these supposedly dangerous opin- 
ions, we are glad to publish them for the sake of the 
illuminating discussion that they may bring forth. For 
example, if Mr. Shaw believes that Mr. Moore errs in 
stating that “books on singing often ruin the voice,” he 
has the freedom of our columns to demonstrate that 
Mr. Moore is in the wrong. Thus, the radical doctrine 
does not have an “evil influence” upon the young 
reader; on the contrary, he is benefited by the inter- 
change of thought generated by the discussion. 

It would be quite a different matter if MUSICAL 
AMERICA editorially endorsed these innovations of 
thought—it would then be responsible for the reliance 
placed by the readers upon its endorsement. However, 
it is an accepted convention that this journal, like other 
papers, is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
communications from its readers. In regard to the 
Open Forum, our chief duty is to see to it that nothing 
maliciously libelous appears therein. Aside from that, 


we purpose to give our readers free rein in the ex- 


pression of their convictions. However, we expect 
our young friends, when considering these views, to use 
their intelligence in distinguishing truth from fallacy. 
In this way they will learn to think for themselves. 





MR. SANBORN AND WAGNER SUPPRESSION 


Following hard upon the diplomatic break with Ger- 
many Pitts Sanborn in the Globe preached to the Met- 
ropolitan one of his periodic sermons of admonition and 
advice. Mr. Sanborn’s operatic sermons as a rule offer 
much substance for cogitation. Generally there is sound 
sense in what he says and invariably his fashion of say- 
ing it is diverting and edifying to the ultimate degree. 
Sometimes he propounds theories and vents beliefs that 
disturb the equilibrium of pedestrian souls, but which 
duly salted, can be digested without mischievous conse- 
quences by those who have learned how to take their 
Sanborn. On the other hand he becomes, once in a 
while, a little foolish, and asserts things which his most 
deep-seated judgment could scarcely fail to regard as 
unwarrantable. An instance of this impolitic tendency 
occurred in the Monday night disquisition just alluded 
to, and concerned the Wagnerian répertoire of the Met- 
ropolitan—or rather the discontinuance thereof. There 
is no small likelihood, he avers, that the near future 
will, in view of bellicose events, witness the elimination 
of German opera at this house. Such a move would not 
precisely displease him. The Wagner dramas he feels 
to be in sore need of a rest and, in view of the defi- 
ciencies of their mounting and the general inadequacy 
of their representation, their period of repose might well 
be considered as at hand. The departure of Toscanini, 
to his mind, cancels the last obligation for preserving 
“Tristan” and “Meistersinger.” 

It would be preposterous, of course, to entertain for even 
a moment the notion that nationalistic prejudices could 
influence the artistic views of a person so advanced and 
emancipated in his beliefs as Mr. Sanborn. It is true, 
moreover, that he has for a considerable space deplored 
the state of Wagnerian affairs at the Metropolitan— 
and oftener than not with thoroughly valid cause. But 
the remedy for inefficient performances of master pieces 
does not lie in the total suppression of such works, but 
in the process of restudy. Why should not Mr. Sanborn 
bend his energies toward advocating that rather than 
counselling a total suspension of activities? 

The excision of Wagner at the Metropolitan would 
leave that institution in rather an awkward plight, to 
say the least. Would Mr. Sanborn be content with a 





season of opera that offered “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “L’E]i- 
sir d’Amore,” “Martha,” “Carmen,” the sucred double 
bill, the equally sacred operas of Puccini, “Boris,” 
“Igor,” et practerea nihil? Or would those other opera- 
goers to whom Caruso is not the be-all and the end-al] 
of terrestrial operatic joys? No doubt we have heard 
no such “Tristan” as Toscanini’s since the latter depart- 
ed. No doubt many of us feel that Mr. Hertz has by no 
means been effectively replaced. No doubt the unsur- 
passable Olive Fremstad has not been approached in the 
splendor of her work. But Wagner is Wagner, immu- 
table and eternal. The fate of his work is not bound up 
with that of any particular interpreter, and if Mr. San- 
born and others have had their fill of him there is a ris- 
ing generation that has not. 

To speak of the deleting Wagner from the operatic ré- 
pertoire is as nonsensical as the idea of extirpating Bee- 
thoven from symphonic functions, Bach and Chopin from 
the piano recital, or Schubert and Schumann from the 
singer’s program. 
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—Photo by Bain News Service 
Rita Fornia in Role of Chef 


Rita Fornia, the soprano, of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, is herewith pictured preparing a toothsome dish 
in the kitchen of her New York apartment. This Amer- 
ican singer’s operatic duties do not keep her from busy- 
ing herself with domestic affairs, of which she is ex- 
tremely fond. 

Powell—“Americans need trained audiences,” declares 
Maud Powell in a New York Evening Sun interview, 
“not more trained musicians. Even the New York au- 
dience is untrained. In fact, an intelligent audience 
that knows when to clap and when to keep its hands in 
its muff has still to be developed in this country.” 


McCormack—John McCormack celebrated the event 
of his recently becoming a citizen of the United States 
by joining the New York Hippodrome audience in the 
singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” at the matinée 
performance of Feb. 6. The tenor, his wife, and their 
two children all united in the singing of the anthem. 


Reiss—One of Albert Reiss’s favorite pastimes is 
making picture frames. The famous character actor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company takes pride in his 
skill along these lines and likes to show those who 
visit him at his Riverside Drive apartment a room with 
walls completely covered with photographs of singers 
and operatic scenes, all of which he has framed himself. 


Gunster—Frederick Gunster, the young American 
tenor, is among those who believe that “the world was 
made for the young.” He has little or no sympathy 
with artists who continue to “inflict themselves” upon 
the public for fifty or sixty years after their normal 
careers as artists are properly finished. In Europe the 
older artists are encouraged to teach, to coach, and to 
write for the benefit of the young artists, but in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Gunster fears, there is a growing plague of 
old artists who simply “refuse to die,” while the 
younger artists find the greatest difficulty .at times in 
“going on living.” 

Case.—Anna Case, the lyric soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, for the first time in New York 


. took the réle of Micaela in “Carmen” on Feb. 1, and in 


the aria of the third act, contrary to the custom of 
sopranos in that réle, did not sing the high B at the end. 
Miss, Case maintained that this note was unnecessary 
and theatrical and that it did not harmonize with the 
character of Micaela. The note is not in Bizet’s manu- 
script and has been added as a bit of fireworks dis- 
play. Miss Case found indorsement of her attitude 
both in the applause of those who heard her sing the 
aria and in the critics’ reports. 
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ERE’S a new slogan: “Batons for 
Women!” The equal rights advo- 
cates scored a point last week when it 
was shown that woman is an ornament 
to the operatic conductor’s chair, even 
if she may not yet occupy that of the 
President. Lina Céen turned the trick 
when she directed “Carmen” for the Cos- 


mopolitan Opera Company at New 
York’s Garden Theater on Feb. 7. Said 
the Times of her appearance: 


Her costume was a plain tailored suit, 
‘simple and efficient,’ to quote her 
own words, because in her opinicn, an 
evening gown would attract too much 
attention and therefore be out of place. 


No “prima donna conductor” here! 
But if woman habitually conducted opera 
we would suggest that she wear a decol- 
leté gown and one that was cut very low 
in the back. Then if the tired business 
man failed to be interested in the opera, 
he could at least get a thrill out of gazing 
at the fair conductor. However, the 
audience might refuse to look at the 
singers at all if the lovely Maestra gave 
such an expansive bareback exhibition, 
a4 la Mary Garden in “Thais.” 

It is now the critics’ turn to treat. At 
last one phase of music has been dis- 
covered concerning which these gentry 
are confessedly ignorant. When Joseph 
Bonnet, the eminent French organist, 
made his American début up at the New 
York City College hall, several of the 
critics sent understudies to cover the 
recital, not because it was so far away, 
but because they themselves were not 
well posted on organ playing. And as 
one of ‘the fraternity described the re- 
sults, “The critics who weren’t up on 
organ music praised the recitalist’s play- 
ing, while the learned substitutes picked 
flaws in the performance.” Isn’t that de- 
licious! For once, the critics are classed 
with the “low brows.” It occurs to us 
that they might deign to approve of 
much that we ordinary mortals enjoy if 
they weren’t so eternally on their guard 
against something that might be an in- 
sult to their erudition. | 


From E. N. Emmons of Hartford, 
Conn., we’ve received this one: 

A woman who thought she was a 
singer was walking through a building 
where some workmen had left some pitch 
in such a position that she swept her 
dress against it and, of course, soiled 
the dress. 

“OQ, what shall I do to get it off?” she 
said to her woman friend. 

“Why don’t you sing to it?” said her 
friend. : 

“Why, what good would that do?” said 
the singer. 

“You always get off the pitch when 
you sing.” ors 

od 


The Daughter of the Hostess Sings 
“Don't 
proved?” 
“Perhaps, but not cured.” 


you think her voice is im- 


—Life. 
et . 
“Can I mail an infernal machine 
here?” sternly demanded J. Fuller Gloom 
of the pale clerk in the post office. “I 
want to send my nephew’s accordion to 
him.”—Judge. ¥ 


Musical gossip from Town Topics: 


I hear this famous tenor drinks! 
Indeed, the fact he owns! 

Perhaps the fellow truly thinks 
"Twill give him liquid tones! 


* * * 


“Here’s a heart-rending account of a 
chorus girl’s privation.” 

“Lives in a hall bedroom, I suppose, 
and doesn’t get enough to eat?” 
_. “Qh, no. It seems she’s the only girl 

in the company who doesn’t own a lim- 
ousine.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A paragraph from the circular of a 
Boston male quartet: 


Hungry For Business? ? Well—no more 
so than the spirit of that pathetic ditty— 
“Throw the meat on the floor, Mother, I feel 


like a Lion.”’ 
a 


Paulus hands us a quip from the New 
York Times. “I doubt the youthfulness 


of the joke,” says he, “and I suggest that 
you have it set in Antique type,” which 
we do: 

A nervous man at the opera sat behind 
a pair of those persons who explain the 
plot until his endurance was exhausted. 
Then he leaned forward and said: 

“Excuse me, will you speak a little 
louder? Sometimes the music prevents 
my hearing what you say.” 

* + * 


The Chamber Music Concert 
BY HARVEY PEAKE 


The rainy afternoon. 

The dimly lighted auditorium. 

The darkened stage. 

The arriving audience. 

The soft foot-fails. 

The preponderance of women, 

The profound looking critics. 

Fhe atmosphere of musical sophistication. 

The occasional whisper. 

The subdued rattle of programs. 

The reading of program notes. 

The tortoise-rimmed eyeglasses. 

The sighs of anticipated rapture. 

The very fat man in the aisle seat. 

The man’s loud query about the “show.” 

The horrified stares. 

The dazed look of the man. 

The resumption of the reverent attitude. 

The turning up of the lights upon the stage. 

The turning down of the lights in the au- 
ditorium. 

The appearance of the four performers. 

The applause. 

The sitting forward in the chairs. 

The beginning of the ceremonial rite. 

The Beethoven Quartet. 

The four movements. 

The applause between each. 

The ecstacy. 

The fat man’s audible yawn. 

The shock. 

The Mozart Quartet. 

The Andante. 

The tears. 

The Allegro. 

The joyous expressions. 

The loud snore from the fat man. 

The united shudder. 

The Brahm’s Quartet. 

The closed eyes. 

The exaltation. 

The close of the concert. 

The well-bred applause 

The coming down out of the clouds. 

The depositing of programs in bags. 

The turned up lights. 

The breaking of the spell. 

The conversational raptures. 

The fat man’s awakening. 

The expressed preference for the ‘‘Follies.” 

The elevated brows. 

The looks of superiority. 

The unutterable disgust. 

The filing out. 


* * * 


From an advance notice of Jules 
Falk’s recital in Charleston, Mo., printed 
in the Daily New Idea: 


He has appeared in concert with most 
of the large symphony orchestra of 
America, and has been associated in 
rental with such stars as Schumann 
Hunck and Kitta Saffo. 

* * + 


A hint for song composers.—We notice 
that James G. MacDermid has dedicated 
a song to Amelita Galli-Curci entitled 
“The Magic of Your Voice.” 

What singer could resist the compli- 
ment of a song dedication with so gallant 
a title? 

* * * 

Another hint to the same guild, found 

in a Hippodrome press bulletin: 


Sophye Barnard, the ‘‘Poor Butterfly” of 
the Hippodrome, received a gift yesterday 
from John L. Golden, the author of the lyric 
of this popular song success. Mr. Golden 
said in a note which came with the me- 
mento: “I just received my royalty state- 
ment from the publisher and | think you 
have this coming.’’ 


On the basis of the sales of some es- 
teemed art songs of our American com- 
posers, the singer would receive, say, a 
one-cent stamp as a reward. 

By the way, score another point for 
Puccini in that his “Madama Butterfly” 
has inspired in the above song the “hit” 
of the present season. 

* * * 


“Say, aren’t you fond of Chaminade?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, no finer treat; 
But if I’d keep atop the sod 

I must be careful what I eat.” 

—Harper’s. 
7 * * 

The_war censors of European countries 
have been holding up music with the fear 
that it might ingeniously conceal code 
messages. It would be interesting to 
know how a Chopin Nocturne could tell 
of the approach of a submarine, suggests 
the Peabody Bulletin. 














THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection 
of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
present-day piano making art. . 
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DEDICATE YALE’S NEWBERRY ORGAN 





Rebuilt Instrument Opened wijh 
Recital by Jepson—Gideons 
and Hofmann Heard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 10.—The 
formal dedication of the newly rebuilt 
Newberry organ at Yale University took 
place Friday evening in Woolsey Hall, 
when the university organist, Harry B. 
Jepson, gave a recital that taxed the 
seating capacity of the auditorium. The 
program offered contained Widor’s Fifth 
Organ vig cate Prelude and Fugue in 
D Major by Bach, Franck’s “Grand 
Piéce Symphonique,” Op. 17, and several 
salon pieces. 

The university now has in its midst 
one of the largest and most beautiful 
organs in the world. To the organ stu- 
dents in the university it should prove 
to be an inspiration to have the oppor- 


tunity to perform on such an instrument. 

Professor Jepson played all the num- 
bers in an admirable manner, and they 
brought much applause from the lovers 
of the organ. 

_ The success of Josef Hofmann’s recital 
in Woolsey Hall on the evening of Jan. 
31 was a glowing tribute to the popular 
Steinert Series. It was one of the most 
delightful concerts of the whole course. 

Henry and Constance Gideon of Bos- 
ton gave a recital of folk-songs in the 
Temple Mishkan Israel on Tuesday eve- 
ning before a large audience. The re- 
cital proved to be the outstanding fea- 
ture of the entertainments given this sea- 
son at the Temple. 

Leo Troostwyk, instructor of violon- 
cello playing at Yale, appeared at Mor- 
ristown Monday evening in recital. He 
was heard in the Dvorak Concerto and 
a group of shorter numbers, among them 
being Arthur Troostwyk’s Gavotte and 
“Gondoliera.” Mr. Troostwyk was 
obliged to add a number of encores. 

a. &. 





FRANCES NASH WINS PRAISE 





Pianist Heard with Jacobs’ Orchestra— 
Schenck’s Suite Played 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY OF 
YORK, Max Jacobs, conductor. Third con- 


NEW 


cert, Cort Theater, afternoon, Feb. 11. As- 
sisting artist, Frances Nash, pianist. The 
program: 

Symphony, “Pathétique,’” Tschaikowsky ; 


Concerto for Piano, No. 2, G@ Minor, Saint- 


Saéns; Suite, after Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” 
Elliot Schenck; Overture, “Tannhduser,” 
Wagner. 


The feature of this concert was Miss 
Nash’s fiery and altogether admirable 
reading of the Saint-Saéns work. The 
young pianist played the G Minor Con- 
certo in a bracing manner, disclosing a 
clean technique and a good deal of imag- 
ination. She was spiritedly applauded 
and was obliged to bow her acknowledg- 
ment some half-dozen times. 

Mr. Jacobs’ men played the Tschai- 
kowsky work quite commendably. The 
Cort Theater, however, is not adapted to 
music of such heroic proportions. Mr. 
Schenck’s music was heard for the first 
time in concert form on this occasion. It 
consists of four movements, entitled, 
respectively, “Ariel,” ““Dance of Nymphs 
and Reapers,” Intermezzo—“Ferdinand 


and Miranda” and “The Hunt.” The 
suite does not call for extended comment, 
as it Is in no sense important. The ideas 
are unoriginal and their handling rather 
commonplace. The Intermezzo is Wag- 
ner without even a veneer of Schenck. A 
good-sized audience evinced its pleasure 
frequently. B. R. 





Rush of Orchestral Concerts at Week- 
End in San Francisco 
(By Telegraph to MuSsICAL AMERICA ) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 11.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra played 
to a small audience at the Cort Theater 
on Thursday and Friday and at Oakland 
on Saturday. It had a crowded house 
this forenoon for the concert in the 
Tivoli Opera House, with Marcella Craft 
as soloist in a Strauss-Wagner program, 
the “Alpine” Symphony being a feature. 
The San Francisco Symphony under 
Alfred Hertz gave a Wagner concert at 
the Cort Theater this afternoon. Stand- 
ing room was sold out. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





William Beck, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Company, will give his first New 
York recita] in AZolian Hall on Feb. 26. 
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‘‘ DEADHEADS” BANE OF OPERA IN HAVANA 





A System that Makes Profitable 
Season A’most Impossible— 
The Bracale Experience 


HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 7.—The Bracale 
Opera Company, one of the poorest musi- 
cal organizations (a few individual mem- 
bers excepted) that have ever appeared 
on the stage of the Gran Teatro Nacional, 
closed its season here on Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 5, with the first presentation 
on any stage of the opera “Seila,” a work 
by Laureano Fuentes, a Cuban composer 
now dead, who wrote it about forty years 
ago. The opera is based on a Biblical 
theme, but neither the libretto nor the 
music showed any signs of originality. 
The work suffered also in its initial pre- 


sentation by an inadequate cast and 
scenic investiture. The only other operas 
new to Havana produced here during the 
seven weeks’ season were the “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” by Berlioz; ‘“Isabeau,” 
by Mascagni, and “Wally,” by Catalani. 

The complete personnel of the com- 
pany was as follows: Sopranos: Aires 
Borghi Zerni, Anna Fitziu, Giuseppina 
Bittelli, Lucille Lawrence, Ada Poli, M. 
Alemani and Clara Loring. Mezzo-so- 
pranos: Regina Alverez and Tina Poli. 
Tenors: Hipolito Lazaro, Fernando 
Carpi and Giuseppe Taccani. Baritones: 
Riccardo Stracciari, Ernesto Caronna, M. 
Stabile and M. Valle. Bassos: Giovanni 
Bardi and Enzo Bozano. The conductors 
were Cav. Riccardo Dellera and Arturo 
Bovi. 

That Havana would support good 
opera if given by a good company is 
proved by the fact that they pay $35 for 
a box here, with an additional charge 
of $4.00 per person as an entrance fee; 
and $8.00 for orchestra seats and general 
admission at $4.00 each. This graduates 
down to $2.50 for the gallery. Business 
was good for the first few weeks owing 
to the large number of subscriptions but 
the people soon found out that they were 
not getting enough for their money and 
preferred to stay away. The last: week 
or so was devoted mostly to giving 
scenes and excerpts from various operas 
instead of a complete opera and even 
this failed to meet with any degree of 
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success. A number of benefits were also 
given for the various members of the 
company but these too failed to attract 
any great rush to the box office and the 
one given for Stracciari, who was a great 
favorite, had to be omitted owing to the 
lack of an audience. The benefit for Anna 
Fitziu fared a little better, and although 
the audience was lamentably small, she 
received a number of floral tributes. Her 
singing was justly admired. 

The greatest obstacle to good opera 
in this city is the “free list.” Every one 
connected with the press—and there are 
about twenty-one papers—from_ the 
owner of the paper down to the printer’s 
devil, must have a free box or five or six 
orchestra seats for himself and friends. 
Then there are the city officials, the po- 
lice commissioners, the politicians, and 
others, and when they receive all the 
free tickets they can use those that are 
left may be sold at the box office for 
exorbitant prices necessary to make up 
for the vast army of “dead-heads.” This 
is what was the trouble with Pavlowa on 
her first trip to Havana and also with 
the excellent opera company brought 
here by Titta Ruffo. 

The most artistic musical events of 
the season here so far have been the 
series of piano recitals given by Rudolph 


‘Ganz in December and by Ethel Leginska 


in January at the Sala Espadero under 
the local management of Francisco 
Acosta. These are particularly well man- 
aged and are more on the order of pri- 
vate musicales than public recitals. The 
audiences are composed of the cream of 
Cuban society and music-lovers and are 
invited. Here “graft” is eliminated and 
only the society editors of the best papers 
are admitted. 

Much interest is being manifested in 
the forthcoming engagement of Albert 
Spalding, violinist, and Loretta Del Valle, 
American prima donna, who inaugurated 
this series of concerts last season and 
who both scored a_ great personal and 
artistic success. They will give their 
first of a series of five recitals on Feb. 19. 

G. E. B. 





Young Mezzo-Contralto of Worcester, 
Mass., Heard in Recital 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 7.—Lusinn 
Barakian, mezzo-contralto, last night ap- 
peared in a recital given in Tuckerman 
Hall of the Woman’s Club before an audi- 
ence of 500 persons. The young singer 
is barely over twenty years old. She 
has a voice of rare quality, flexibility 
and of wide range. Miss Barakian gave 
no encores until the end of her program 
when she returned twice, singing a little 
Armenian song that captivated her lis- 
teners. Josephine H. Knight, Boston, 
played the piano accompaniments in 
masterly fashion. Miss Barakian is 
soloist at Piedmont Congregational 
Church. ni i 





New Orleans Recital-Goers Enjoy Miss 
Heyman’s Piano Playing 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 9.—A big au- 
dience greeted Katherine Ruth Heyman, 
the pianist, in the St. Charles Hotel Con- 
vention Hall last Friday evening. Miss 
Heyman’s recital was something in the 
nature of a revelation for New Orleans 
music lovers, most of whom were unac- 
quainted with this artist’s prowess. Miss 
Heyman played a representative pro- 
gram in notable fashion, evoking long 
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sustained applause. She had to supple- 
ment her printed program with several 
encores. 





Harry Gilbert, Accompanist for Noted 
Foreign Artists 


Harry Gilbert has recently appeared 
as accompanist for Lucien Muratore, 
Pablo Casals and Mme. Gabrielle Gills, 
the French soprano, who is making her 
first tour of this country. Mme. Gills has 
chosen him as her accompanist for her 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall 


Ashley Ropps Makes Tour of South 


Ashley Ropps, baritone, has been en- 
gaged for a festival and concert tour of 
Georgia and Florida. His engagement 
begins at Statesboro, Ga., Feb. 20, and 
closes with a two days’ festival at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., after a tour of the principal 
cities in the southern part of that State, 
March 12. . Following this tour, which 
was negotiated through a Southern man- 
ager, Mr. Ropps is booked to appear at 
Dickson (Tenn.) College, March 14; Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., March 15, and four 
Georgia cities thereafter. 
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Reproducing J Piano 
The New Marvel of Music 


IS hands at his sides, Godowsky stood quietly in 
H the wings while the Ampico played his own in- 
terpretation of Liszt's Etude de Concert, which 
but a moment before he had played to an admiring audi- 
ence. Tone for tone, tempo for tempo, shade for shade 
—it was as truly Godowsky as a moment before, 
the hands of the artist himself had struck the keys. 
It is this wonderful instrument—the Ampico—that will 
bring the great pianists of the world to play for you in 


The Ampico may be had in the Knabe, either Upright 
or Grand at $1200, $1300 and $1950. 

You are also invited to hear the Ampico in the Haines 
Bros. Piano and in the Foster. 


Convenient Terms of Payment. 


Daily Demonstrations in the Ampico Studio 


| KNABE 


WAREROOMS 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street 
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Pianos in Exchange. 
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SIX MILLION, TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND 


WOOD’S PUPIL’S PRACTICE SLIPS 
ALREADY SOLD 


D? you realize what this means? Each slip covering a practice period of 

one week, it represents the practice of 6,220,000 weeks on the part of 
those who have found real value in them. Im spite of these figures, we are 
confident that there are thousands of teachers still unacquainted with these 
great result-producing teachers’ helps. 
sample package will be sent FREE upon request. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


Has the reputation of being the Largest Publishers of Easy Educational Music 
in the World. Thematic Catalogs and catalog of EDITION WOOD sent FREE. 


: 246 Summer st. Che B. F. THood Music Co. 29 west asin st. | 
a BOSTON NEW YORK ee 


Also at London and Leipzig 
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Corning (N. Y.) Musical Art 
Society Distinguishes Itself 




















Leading Participants in Highly Successful Choral Concert of the Musical Art So- 
ciety of Corning, N. Y. From Left to Right: 


Charles Harrison, Soloist; Con- 


stance Howell, President of the Society; Charles C. Corwin, Conductor, and 


Marguerite Dunlap, Soloist 


ORNING, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The Mu- 
sical Art Society gave a highly suc- 
cessful concert on Wednesday of last 
week. The chorus is composed of eighty 


mixed voices, under the leadership of 
Charles S. Corwin, and was heard in 
these eight selections: 


“Bridal Chorus” (“Rose Maiden’), Cowen; 
“The Tryst,’ Alexander Matthews; Venetian 
Song,’ Tosti; “The Slave’s Dream,’ Mat- 
thews; “Christmas Song,’ Peter Cornelius; 
“Moonlight and Music,” Pinsuti; “Sweet Lit- 
tle Girl,’ Warner, and “Irish Folk Song,’ 
Arthur Foote. 


The society presented two _ distin- 
guished soloists in Charles Harrison, 
tenor, and Marguerite Dunlap, con- 


tralto, both of whom made a deep im- 
pression and were recalled many times. 
Mr. Harrison sang “Celeste Aida,” fol- 
lowing it later with a group of songs in 
English by Burleigh, Spross, Campbell- 
Tipton and Ronald. Miss Dunlap sang 
“Invocation to Eros,” Kiirsteiner, for her 
first number, appearing in the second 
half with a group of five songs in Ger- 
man and English. 

This is the organization’s third season 
and the audience filled nearly every seat 
in the hall, attesting to the great hold 
the concerts have taken on the music- 
lovers of Corning. 

Mrs. Sam Wolcott, a local musician of 
rare ability, proved to be a most efficient 
accompanist. 





DEBUT OF NEWBURGH CHORUS 





Popular Artists Assist Society in Its 
“Rose Maiden” Performance 


NEWBURGH, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” was given a splendid per- 
formance last evening at the Academy 
of Music, when, under the direction of 
G. Howard Scott, the Newburgh Ora- 
torio Society sang the work, assisted by 
Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto; George Rasely, tenor, 
and William Simmons, baritone, as 
soloists. 

The first half of the program present- 
ed the Newburgh Symphony Orchestra in 
Mozart’s “Figaro” Overture, short pieces 
by Cady, van Westerhout and Rubinstein, 
and Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien” Suite. 
The orchestra played admirably under 
the direction of its gifted conductor, John 
T. Collins. 

The singing of the chorus in the 
melodious Cowen work was praiseworthy, 
and as it was the début of the organiza- 
tion much promise was exhibited for the 
future. The soloists discharged their 
duties with efficiency, Mrs. Murray dis- 
playing her fine voice in the “Bloom On, 
My Rose,” and Miss Beddoe doing the 
“Ask of Yon Ruined Castle” with in- 
tense feeling. Mr. Rasely scored heavily 
in the lyric, “The Sleep of Even,” in 
which his lovely voice had ample oppor- 
tunity, and Mr. Simmons showed himself 
a sterling artist in his solos, singing 
“Where Gloomy Pine Trees Rustle” 
splendidly. The four soloists also did 
the ensemble numbers nicely. 





Mary Kaestner Wins Favor in “Aida” 
and “Cavalleria” 


Mary Kaestner, prima donna soprano 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, added 
another signal success to her long list 
of achievements this season when she 
appeared in Omaha as Aida on Jan. 25. 


Her singing of the role and in particular 
her delivery of the aria, “O cieli azzuri,” 
aroused highly favorable critical com- 
ment. In the same city Miss Kaestner 
gave a convincing portrayal of Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 





Record Washington Gathering Hears 
McCormack Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Before 
an audience of 2600 admirers, a record 
Washington musical gathering, Mrs. Wil- 
son Greene presented John McCormack 
in a song recital to-day. The large stage 
was not only filled to its capacity with 
seats, but the wings were peopled with 
admirers of the Irish tenor. Mrs. Wil- 
son attended with a party from the 
White House. Mr. McCormack sang 
with his usual art. He opened with 
“Stay, Shepherd, Stay,” from Handel’s 
“Acis and Galatea,” which was followed 
by a classic group by Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms and Schumann, a group of Irish 
folksongs and a group of American 
songs. The tenor was obliged to grant 
many encores. His assistant, Donald 
McBeath, violinist, played with artistic 
finish. Edwin Schneider adequately sup- 
ported both artists. W. 8. 





Chicago Musicians’ Society Honors 
Henry P. Eames 


Cuicaco, Feb. 10.—Henry Purmort 
Eames, director of piano and orchestral 
music of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music, has been re-elected president of 
the Society of American Musicians, Chi- 
cago chapter. The society has never 
before been as thriving, active and pro- 
gressive as at present. The chapter 
numbers 128 musicians. Lately it has 
done important work in preparing a 
basis for and presenting the subject of 
credits in the high schools for applied 
music studied under outside condense. 
Mr. Eames addressed the Artist Associa- 
tion on this subject Saturday. F. W. 
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MICHEL HOFFMAN’S RECITAL 





A Boy Violinist Heard in Program at 
Aeolian Hall 


A boy violinist, Michel Hoffman, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 10. In 
a program comprised of the Ries Suite, 
Op. 26, a meretricious Romance by Carri, 
d’Ambrosio’s Canzonetta, the Wilhelmj 
arrangement of Dvorak’s Humoreske, the 
Gavotte from Bach’s E Major Sonata, a 
Caprice Espagnole by Saenger, the Bach 


’.G String Air and other numbers, the 


soloist revealed little, if anything, to war- 
rant his appearing in public recital. 
He is decidedly immature and lacks 
certain indispensable attributes. His 
tone is fairly large and his technique, 
while not flawless, is above the average, 
considering his age. He distorted the 
Bach Gavotte by taking it at a break- 
neck pace. In brief, it was an ill-advised 
step for young Mr. Hoffman to give a 
recital with no better equipment than he 
possesses at present. His accompanist’s 
name was not given; whoever he was, his 
performance was positively painful. The 
audience was quite large and very ef- 
fusive. B. 





Beatrice Wheeler Sings in Boston, Aided 
by Marie Nichols and Miss Bach 


Boston, . Feb. 7.—Mme. Beatrice 
Wheeler, mezzo-soprano, gave a song re- 
cital before the MacDowell Club of Bos- 
ton this afternoon in Copley Hall. Mme. 
Wheeler was accompanied by J. Angus 
Winter, and Marie Nichols played viola 
obbligati to certain songs by Charles 
Martin Loeffler. There was a capacity 
audience, which liberally: applauded the 
artistic style and convincing interpre- 


tations of the singer. Henriette Bach, 
violinist, played one group of pieces and 
was cordially received. Miss Bach was 
accompanied by Mary Shaw Swain. 

W. H. L. 





Arthur J. Bassett Presents “Music of the 
Allies” in Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 7.—Arthur J. 


Bassett, pianist, charmed an audience in- 


Grand Army Hall last night with his 
original and interesting presentation of 
a program entitled “Music of the Allies.” 
Mr. Bassett, who is widely recognized 
as one of Worcester’s leading authorities 
on music, has not played in public for 
nearly ten years. The program, which 
was given for the benefit of the American 
Fund for French Wounded, was com- 
posed of four groups representing mod- 
ern Italian, English, Russian and French 
composers. Mr. Bassett has a rare 
quality of touch, and without exaggera- 


‘tion or mannerisms he plays with feeling 
» me 


and fine expression. 





Povla Frijsh and Jean Verd Please Hart- 
ford Recital-Goers 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 9.—Under the 
local management of Sedgwick and 
Casey, the Musical Club presented Povla 
Frijsh in a song recital at Parsons The- 
ater last evening. The audience was not 
large, but manifested hearty enthusiasm, 
and Mme. Frijsh had to grant several 
encores. The soprano was assisted at 
the piano by Jean Verd, who also played 
several solos. The audience applauded 
Mr. Verd warmly, and he gave an added 
number. This was the second appear- 
ance of these artists in meebo: ac a 
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STELLAR EVENTS IN 
SAN ANTONIO’S WEEK 


Alma Gluck as Recitalist and 
Guest of Symphony — Hear 
Oberhoffer Players 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 8.—Among 
the musical events of the past ten days 
were some of stellar magnitude—the two 
concerts of the Minneapolis Orchestra 
and one of Alma Gluck. Beside these 
were the third concert of this season’s 
series of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, at which Alma Gluck was 
the honor guest; then there was the 


monthly musicale of the San Antonio 
Club. Good patronage is being accorded 
all these recitals. 

At the concerts of the Minneapolis 
Symphony a just tribute was paid to 
Director Oberhoffer and the members 
of the orchestra. Perhaps the Pizzicato 
in the Scherzo from Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony, No. 4, was the most liked and 
best played music on either the after- 
noon or evening program. Both pro- 
grams had a wide range. Wynne Pyle, 
the gifted young pianist, whose childhood 
home was Dallas, won round after round 
of applause by her playing of Liszt’s 
Concerto in E Flat Major, being recalled 
five times by the insistent applause. 

Alma Gluck appeared under the local 
management of the Mozart Society, 
which appeared twice on the program, 
the chorus numbering about.one hundred 
voices, under the direction of Arthur 
Claassen, and receiving the hearty con- 
gratulations of Mme. Gluck. The audi- 
ence that greeted her was one of the 
largest, if not the largest, that ever as- 
sembled in San Antonio to hear any 
artist, and extreme pleasure was mani- 
fested by her hearers. Her singing was 
everything that could be desired, the 
type of her program being such as to 
give range for the strongest of the ele- 
mental emotions. She fully lived up to 
her reputation for beauty, warmth and 
richness of tone, flawless diction and ma- 
tured interpretation. Anton Hoff was 
her most satisfactory accompanist. 

The third concert of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra revealed more per- 
fect readings, better handling of nuances 
and purer tone work. The program con- 
sisted of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
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“Pathétique,” Haydn’s “Kaiser Varia- 
tions” and MacDowell’s Indian Suite. 
Walter P. Romberg was the soloist, giv- 
ing the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, 
which met with such appreciative ap- 
plause that he responded with Cadman’s 
“Sky-Blue Water.” C. D. M. 





OFFERS SONGS TO CHILDREN 





Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer Delights Her 
Audience of Youngsters 


An audience composed for the greater 
part of children between the ages of 
five and ten gathered at the Princess 
Theater, New York, on Feb. 10 for “a 
morning with Beatrice Hubbell-Plum- 
mer.” 

Miss Hubbell-Plummer is a soprano 
with an excellent voice, which she uses 
with marked skill for the interpretation 
of songs that she has written for the 
especial delectation of youngsters. These 
include Cycles of Little Nature Songs, 
Cycles of Child Fancies, a Cycle of Little 
At-Home Songs and other verses. Some 
of the verses are in negro dialect, others 
in what we know as “baby talk” and 
some. in plain, wholesome English, 
tipped with imaginative touches. 

The tots chuckled with glee at such 
fanciful bits of song as “Wind Fairies” 
and “Jack-in-the-Pulpit” and looked 
wistful when Miss Hubbell-Plummer 
gave them a taste of sentimental lulla- 
bies such as “Where Did You Come 
From, Baby Dear,” “Mah Lil’ Bit Sis- 
tah” and “Cuddle Doon.” 

The soprano’s art is intimate and de- 
cidedly attractive. Miss Hubbell-Plum- 
mer gives variety to her program by an 
occasional snatch of verse. She showed 
talent as a composer of the “child song” 
and proved to be a gifted and sympa- 
thetic interpreter. A cordial audience 
greeted her warmly and manifested its 
appreciation by frequent applause. Emil 
Polak was a capable accompanist. 





Franck Chamber Music Impressively 
Played in Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 3.—What 
was spoken of as the finest chamber mu- 
sic concert heard here in a long time 
was the program of French music per- 
formed at the Hotel Kimball on Jan. 31 
by Henry Eichheim and Julius Theo- 
dorowicz, violins; Emile Férir, viola; 
Heinrich Warnke, ’cello, and Heinrich 
Gebhard, piano. The concert was opened 
with Fauré’s Quartet, Op. 45, which was 
followed by the slow movement of De- 
bussy’s Quartet. The Fauré work and 
the fine Franck F Minor Quintet were 
participated in by Mr. Gebhard, whose 
warm and elastic touch and notable mu- 
sicianship lent rare quality to their per- 
formance. Individually and collectively 
the five artists distinguished themselves. 





People’s Choral Union to Celebrate Its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
People’s Choral Union will be celebrated 
at the Great Hall of the College of the 
City of New York on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 22. The choral union will be as- 
sisted by Florence Hinkle, soprano; Jus- 
tin D. Lawry, tenor; William D. Tucker, 
baritone, and the orchestra of the New 
York Symphony Society. 





An automobile in which Mrs. Bessie 
Abbott Story, the-former operatic so- 
prano, was riding collided with the car 
of Robert Barber on Riverside Drive, 
New York, on Feb. 7. The accident 
caused the death of Mr. Barber. Mrs. 
Story fainted, but was uninjured and 
was able to return to her home. Both 
cars were wrecked. 


. Diego musicians, comprisin 


BONNET IMPROVISES 
ON OUR NATIONAL AIR 


Audience Stands During Feature 
of Buffalo Concert—Hear 
Orphans Chorus 


BUFFALO, Feb. 11.—Joseph Bonnet, 
the French organist, played at Conven- 
tion Hall on the afternoon of: the 4th, 
before a large audience. Musical Buffalo 
turned out to hear Mr. Bonnet and 


there was great enthusiasm manifested 
after each of his numbers. His com- 
mand of the organ’s resources is re- 
markable, his musical judgment is pro- 
digious and his sense of proportion per- 
fect. At the close of the program he 
improvised, choosing as his theme “The 
Star-Spangled Banner”; at the opening 
strains of the air, the audience rose and 
remained standing during Mr. Bonnet’s 
masterly performance. No organist who 
has played here in recent years has 
evoked such enthusiasm. Fred Star 
True was the soloist and sang with good 
taste his allotted numbers. W. J. Gomph 
played admirable accompaniments for 
the soloist. 

The second Orpheus Club concert of 
this season was given in Elmwood Music 
Hall the evening of the 5th, under the 
direction of John Lund. The men sang 
with verve and were heartily applauded. 
The soloist, a newcomer to Buffalo, was 
Betsy Lane Shepard, soprano. She sang 
with excellence of style, much tonal 
beauty and fine command of shading her 
solos. Her success was immediate and 
she was compelled to add several encores. 
W. J. Gomph lent the soloist valuable 
aid as accompanist. 

George Dostal gave a concert in Elm- 
wood Music Hall the evening of the 8th, 
assisted by Mary Warfel, harpist; Lu- 
cille Orrell, ’cellist; Emil Polak, at the 
piano. Mr. Dostal was heard to advan- 
tage in “Una furtiva lagrima” from 
Donizetti’s “Elisir d’Amore” and in 
songs. The assisting artists did excel- 
lent work. 

A program of unusual value was of- 
fered at the Chromatic Club concert on 
Feb. 10. The able artists were Hans 
Ebel, pianist; David Hochstein, violin- 
ist. Harry Cumpson played well bal- 


anced accompaniments for the violinist. 








Schumann-Heink Made Honorary Mem- 
ber of California Teachers’ Body 


In recognition of her distinguished 
services to musical art throughout the 
world, and particularly to California, 
through her recent contribution toward 
a music festival in San Diego, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, the distinguished con- 
tralto, has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Music Teachers’ Association 
of California. This action of the Board 
of Directors of the State Association of 
Music Teachers will be conveyed to Mme. 
Schumann-Heink in the form of a com- 
munication which will be. presented to 
her personally by a committee of San 
Albert F. 
Conant, general vice-president of the 
Music Teachers’ Association; Mrs. L. L. 
Rowan, president of the San Diego Music 
Teachers’ Association, and Willibald 
Lehmann, past-president of the San 
Diego association. 





Two Operas Offered to Springfield Club 
by Hubbard and Gotthelf — 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 6.—The first 
hearing of a Hubbard-Gotthelf opera- 
logue in Springfield was had this morn- 
ing, when Havrah Hubbard and Claude 
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Gotthelf gave “The Love of the Thr 
Kings” and “Hansel and Gretel” befo; 
the Tuesday Musical Club. “I feel ju: 
as though I had heard the operas then 
selves,” was the way one pleased audito 
expressed her satisfaction. Two mo: 
sharply contrasted operas could scarce] 
be found, and yet the two operaloguist 
presented them both with masterly art 
istry and compelling power. Mr. Gott 
helf preceded the operalogues with . 
group of piano solos, and his playing o: 
the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, No. ¢ 
was especially admirable. 





More Than too Engagements Durinp 
Season for Marie Kaiser 


Marie Kaiser, soprano, is to give a 
song recital in Chicago, March 14, at the 
Ziegfeld Theater, and she is to appea: 
at the Lindsborg (Kan.) Festival in the 
“Messiah,” April 1, with a song recita| 
on April 2. On April 8 Miss Kaise: 
commences a spring festival tour with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and on April 17 she is soloist with the 
Minneapolis Apollo Club. The Evanston 
Festival Association has also secured 
Miss Kaiser to sing the soprano rdle in 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” May 238. 
Over‘one hundred engagements will have 
been filled by Miss Kaiser during the 
present season. 





Willem Willeke to Extend His Concert 
Activities 

Announcement was made last week 
that Willem Willeke, the ’cellist of the 
Kneisel Quartet, would extend the num- 
ber of his individual concert appearances 
next season. From time to time requests 
from the leading orchestras of the coun- 
try have been made that Mr. Willeke 
appear as soloist, but his close associa- 
tion with the quartet in the past has 
made outside engagements difficult of ful- 
fillment. Although he will retain his 
post as ’cellist of the Kneisels, a new 
arrangement will enable him to have 
more free time next season. 





Makes First Appearance in 
Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 8.—The Arion 
Society presented Louise Homer, the 
contralto on Feb. 1. It was her first 
appearance here and a large audience 
greeted her. She sang twelve songs, all 
of which were received with much ap- 
plause. Her accompanist, an artist of 
splendid accomplishments, was Florence 
MeMillan. The Society sang —. 


The Kansas City Normal School has 
engaged Louise Le Baron, mezzo-con- 
tralto, to sing Azucena in its production 
in May of Verdi’s “I] Trovatore.” 


Homer 
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SEES DETERIORATION IN TEACHING 





,ena Doria Devine Says Ethics 
of Profession Are Tainted 
by Commercialism 


WENTY-TWO years of constant 
practice in the field of vocal train- 
ing have given Lena Doria Devine a 
wide perspective, and what she has to 
say pertaining to prevailing conditions 
in her chosen profession merits serious 
attention. Mme. Devine gave audience 
to a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
one afternoon last week in her studio in 
the Metropolitan Opera House and 
voiced her opinions warmly. 
“To my mind conditions in the vocal 
world have not bettered in the last score 


of years,” declared Mme. Devine. “On 
the contrary, there are certain things 
which make manifest a deplorable de- 
terioration. The ethics are not as lofty, 
the intense competition having’ brought 
in its wake a great deal of petty jealousy 
and squabbling. The public is exploited 
to a much vaster extent. Exorbitant 
prices are charged, extravagant prom- 
ises made. Consider how much chance 
of obtaining a capable and really con- 
scientious teacher a young vocal student 
has. Especially if he be a stranger in 
New York. It is like attempting to 
reach a distant port with neither charts 
nor rudder. oA 

“This unfortunate condition may or 
may not be unavoidable. I feel that the 
fault inheres in the crassly commercial 
trend that voice teaching has fallen into 
during, say, about the last decade. As 
for the teckaton! side, the same questions 
were agitated, identical issues raised 
and debated twenty years ago as at the 
present day. Coteries and ‘cranks’ ex- 
isted then even as they exist now. 

“It seems to me that there are one 
or two points which stand in sore need 
of elucidation at this day. For instance: 
Does the teacher ‘make’ the pupil or vice 
versa? That is to say, in how many 
cases is the teacher really responsible 
for his pupil’s achievement? If he is 
given splendid natural material to work 
with it stands to reason that this con- 
stitutes a formidable handicap over the 
teacher whose work is all up hill, who has 
to drudge away with mediocre voices, un- 
intelligent or emotionally cold students, 
poor platform personalities, etc. What 
I mean to bring out is that the pupil’s 
performance is frequently far from be- 
ing representative of the quality of 
teaching received by him. 


A Product of Teacher 


“Another thing that is rather difficult 
to define with accuracy: 
pupil actually the product of a teacher? 
This is a subtle question, since some 
teachers can do a great deal in a short 
time, while others employ a slower proc- 
ess. Quick teachers are (if they aren’t 
they should be) the exception, rather 
than the rule. I believe that a pupil 
should spend a period of from four to 


When is a. 


OF VOICE DURING LAST DECADE 





Lena Doria Devine, Prominent Voice 
Teacher of New York 


six years under the sole guidance of one 
teacher, providing the latter is a well- 
equipped and thoroughly conscientious 
mentor. At the end of some such period 
the teacher may, I feel, call that pupil 
his or her product. 

“Under the present circumstances I 
think that what is needed is an endowed 
school of singing,” continued Mme. 
Devine. “Such an institution, a sort of 
clinic where voices could be tried and 
real possibilities developed, would be a 
boon of inestimable value for the numer- 
ous talented people who lack the neces- 
sary means to pursue a long and ex- 
pensive course of vocal study under the 
prevailing system. A huge city like 
New York is in dire need of a subsidized 
school like this. 

“Meanwhile, the loss of the old mas- 
ters’ method continues to be lamented on 
all sides. Personally, I have consistently 
refused to concede that this method is 
really lost to the world. It exists, but 
teachers either do not know it or fail 
to put it into application. My vocal 
master, Lamperti, the last great ex- 
ponent of bel canto, taught it, and I fol- 
low in his footsteps. Persistent work is 
one of the principal factors; pupils 
should have daily lessons for years. And 
an endowed school conducted along the 
proper lines would offer the ideal au- 
spices under which the painstaking prac- 
tices of the old Italians could be applied. 

“With the war raging, the American 
teacher is being put to the acid test. 
He simply must show his mettle. Stu- 
dents are now staying in their native 
country and our teachers can no longer 
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complain that they are not given a 
chance. Now let them show what they 
are made of!” B. R. 





EDITH RUBEL TRIO EN JOYED 





“Formal, Romantic and Informal Music” 
for People’s Symphony Audience 


At the fourth Saturday evening cham- 
ber music concert given by the People’s 
Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club, un- 
der the direction of Franz X. Arens, at 
the Washington Irving High School, Feb. 
10, a varied program, consisting of for- 
mal, romantic and informal music, was 
capably rendered by the Edith Rubel 
Trio, composed of Edith Rubel, violinist; 
Marie Roemaet, ’cellist; Brenda Putnam, 
pianist. 

The formal music included “L’Auson- 
nienne” by Couperin-Wright; the three 
movements of “Water Music” by Handel; 
Mozart’s “Andante and Variations” from 
Trio No. 5 and “Two Dances” by Ra- 
meau. 

These were followed by Debussy’s 
“The Bells,” Suk’s “Elegie” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Theme and Variations” from 
the Trio in A Minor, which comprised 
the romantic music. 

As each number was finished the large 
audience, so obviously music-loving, ap- 
plauded heartily, and the playing of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Theme and _ Varia- 
tions” resulted in several recalls. 

What charmed most, however, were 
the short English, Welsh, Scotch, Ger- 
man, Bohemian, French, American negro 
and creole folk melodies arranged for 
trio performance by William Lyndon 
Wright, of New York University. Of 
these “All Through the Night” (Welsh) 
received much applause; “The Sandman” 
(German) was touchingly beautiful; 
“Muss i’ Denn” (German) was a delight- 
ful bit and had to be repeated, as was 
also “The Little Shepherdess” (French). 

Miss Rubel prefaced the playing of 
this informal folk music by brief descrip- 
tions of the history and character of the 
several pieces, which added considerably 
to their interest. 

The program closed with Percy Grain- 
ger’s “Handel in the Strand,” brightly 
played. M. M. 


. 





John Barnes Wells Delights Hearers in 
Brooklyn Musicale 


One of the most notable Sunday after- 
noon musicales ever given at the Uni- 
versity Club of Brooklyn was that of 
Feb. 11, when John Barnes Wells sang 
an entire program accompanied by Alex- 
ander Russell. To those familiar with 
his. art the overwhelming success of the 
tenor on this occasion was no surprise. 
Mr. Wells sang with interpretative mas- 
tery, unfailing judgment and _ perfect 
diction, ably supported by his accom- 
panist, giving several of his own exceed- 
ingly droll and effective compositions. 
These were in the nature of encore songs 
and included “The Owl,” “Why?” “I 
Dunno” and “The Crow’s Egg,” the lat- 
ter two given as encores. From Alexan- 
der Russell’s pen were heard “In Foun- 
tain Court” and “A Lyric from ag al 

G. & F. 





Harrisburg Chorus Delights Audience 


HARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 12.—The annual 
choral concert of the Wednesday Club, 
given last Thursday evening in Fahne- 
stock Hall, proved to be one of the im- 
portant musical events of the season and 
was attended by a large audience. The 
concert was given under the direction of 
Ruth S. Conkling, with Mrs. Bent L. 
Weaver and Mrs. Henry H. Rhodes act- 
ing as the accompanists. The work of 
the chorus was splendid. Margaret 
Vaughn, harpist: the Lemer-Kennedy 
Trio, including Sara Lemer, Alda Ken- 
nedy and Margaret Kennedy, and Eric 
Evans, flutist, delighted their hearers. 
The soloists, Mrs. William K. Brum- 
baugh, Miss Belle Middaugh and Mrs. 
Roy G. Cox, were especially charming in 
their rendition. 7 A. Q. 





Evelyn Starr Eliminates Short Works 
from Her Recital Program 


For her third New York recital of this 
season at Aeolian Hall, on Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 19, Evelyn Starr, the gifted 
Nova Scotian violinist, has decided to 
give no smaller compositions, but to play 
three extended oaks. She opens with 
the Bach E Major Concerto, and follows 
it with the Paderewski Sonata in A 
Minor for violin and iene, in which 
she will have Richard Epstein as pian- 
ist. Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor 
is the third work chosen for performance 
on this occasion. 





Margaret Anderton, pianist, and 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, appeared in 
joint recital recently in Pittsfield, Mass. 


OREGONIANS HEAR 
BEACH SYMPHONY 


Her “ Gaelic ’ Played by Portland 
Orchestra—Flonzaleys in 
Steers-C° man Series 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 4.—Among the 
most important musical events of the 
past week was the concert on Saturday 
evening at the Heilig Theater by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The players were 
greeted by a capacity audience as they 
always are when visiting Portland. The 
program was delightful in every detail. 
The concert was under the management 
of Steers-Coman. 

On Sunday afternoon the fourth con- 
cert of the season was given by the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra. This 
program was headed for the first time 
by a symphony composed by an Ameri- 
can woman, the “Gaelic” Symphony by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. It was splendidly 
played and was received with much ap- 
preciation. Other numbers were: 





Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo and Juliette,’ 
Tschaikowsky; “Suite Algerienne,’ Op. 60, 
Saint-Saéns, and “Danse des Sylphes,”? “Min- 
uet des Follets,’ from “Damnation of Faust,’ 


Op. 24, Berlioz. 


The last-named evoked a _ repetition. 
Waldemar Lind again proved his ability 
as a conductor. 

On Friday evening at the Little The- 
ater Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mowrey ap- 
peared in a program of piano music. 
The audience, which filled the theater, 
was distinctly a musical one. Mr. Mow- 
rey played several of his own composi- 
tions, prefixing them with explanatory 
remarks, which added to their interest. 
Mrs. Mowrey played the second piano 
parts in the Beethoven Concerto in C 
Major and the Mozart Fantasia in C 
Minor. 

At the last meeting of the MacDowell 
Club a program of Glinka compositions 
was splendidly given by Ruth Johns, so- 
prano; Mrs. Ora Bess Seeberger, con- 
tralto; Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; Har- 
old Hurlbut, tenor, and Evelyn Paddock, 
pianist. 

A complimentary recital was given at 
the School for the Blind at Vancouver, 
Wash., last Sunday afternoon by the 
Treble Clef Club of this city, with Mrs. 
Rose Coursen Reed directing. Besides 
the numbers by the club Marguerite Car- 
ney, a blind girl possessed of a beautiful 
soprano voice, gave several charming 
numbers. Raymond V. McKalson, tenor, 
was also well received. Geraldine Cour- 
sen accompanied the singers with taste 
and sympathy. H. C. 
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CHICAGO CHORUSES TO JOIN IN FESTIVAL 


Mahler’s “ Symphoriy of a 
Thousand” Will Be Feature 
of April Event 


Bureau of Musical America, 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Feb. 10, 1917. 


ME. JEANNE JOMELLI, dramatic 

soprano, is singing the songs of 
Hallet Gilberté this week at the Majestic 
Theater, accompanied by the composer. 
Mme. Jomelli sings in the grand man- 
ner, her operatic experience showing in 
her style and presence. She throws her- 
self wholly into the mood of the songs, 
and has had to sing several encores at 
each performance. Gilberté’s songs were 
well liked, especially “A Dusky Lullaby.” 
Mme. Jomelli sang also his “Spring 
Song” and “A Valentine.” 

Raoul S. Bonnano, baritone, sang the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” at the monthly 
concert of the Edison Symphony Orches- 
tra Thursday evening. This orchestra, 
with a membership of 100 players from 
among .the employees of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, capably direct- 
ed by Morgan L. Eastman, never fails 
to give pleasure. While not playing with 
the precision and delicacy of a profes- 
sional organization, still it undertakes 


music that is not beyond its powers, and 
its concerts invariably are appreciated 
because they are adapted to the musical 
understanding of the audiences. Orches- 
tra Hall, as usual, was filled for this con- 
cert. 

Many of Chicago’s foremost choral or- 
ganizations have banded together for a 
festival to be given in the Auditorium 
Theater during the week of April 23. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the 
normal membership of which is ninety, 
will be enlarged to 150 players, and the 
festival will be participated in by the 
Apollo Musical Club and the Mendels- 


sohn Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor; 
the Philharmonic Society, O. Gordon 
Erickson, 


conductor; the American 
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Choral Society, Daniel Protheroe, con- 
ductor; the Chicago Singverein, William 
Boeppler, conductor, and 200 boys from 
the Oak Park-River Forest (Chicago) 
High School, O. Gordon Erickson, con- 
ductor. The choral and instrumental en- 
semble will total one thousand. In addi- 
tion, there will be distinguished soloists. 
Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, 
known as “the Symphony of a Thous- 
and,” will be the feature of and reason 
for the festival. It will be given three 
presentations, and one evening will be 
given to a miscellaneous program and a 
fifth evening to an all-Wagner program. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, and 
Herbert Gould, basso cantante, were 
heard in a musicale Monday afternoon. 
Miss Peterson’s playing is subtle, ex- 
quisitely shaded. Included in her pro- 
gram were several contemporary pieces 
by Collins, MacFayden and Cyril Scott. 
Mr. Gould was better liked in his Eng- 
lish songs than in several French selec- 
tions. 

The Cosmopolitan Trio—Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, piano; Lewis R. Blackburn, 
violin, and Day Williams, violin—played 
a chamber music concert at Pontiac, IIl., 
in the Artists’ Series of the Amateur 
Musical Club. The program consisted 
of trios by Beethoven and Cadman and 
sonatas by Grieg. Mr. Eames played a 
Chopin recital at the Progressive Club 
on Wednesday of last week,. and was 
warmly received. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conducting, played at 
the University of Chicago Tuesday after- 
noon. The program included Schu- 
mann’s “Liebesfriihling”’; the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony; 
Otterstrom’s “American Negro” Suite, 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 


Kinsey’s Anthem Wins. Prize 


The prize of fifty dollars offered by 
the Baton Club of Chicago for the best 
anthem submitted was awarded to-day to 
Hague Kinsey, organist of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Los Angeles, Cal. Sixty an- 
thems were submitted, the contest closing 
on Dec. 1 last. The award was made 
not only on the basis of technical excel- 
lence, but the religious spirit of the an- 
thems was also largely considered. The 
winning anthem will be published by the 
Gamble Hinged Music Company of Chi- 
cago, under the title “It Is a Good Thing 
to Give Thanks.” 

The Symphony Orchestra of the North- 
western University School of Music, Har- 
old E. Knapp, conductor, played in the 
university gymnasium last Wednesday a 
program which included Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C Major, the March from 
“Tannhauser,” “Waldweben” from “Sieg- 
fried” and the Vorspiel to “Meister- 
singer.” 

The Bush Conservatory presented an 
enjoyable children’s evening of dances 
in costume last Tuesday. The dances 
were under the direction of Mrs. Cora 
Spicer-Neal. Mary Thomas was violin 
soloist. 

Gustaf Holmquist, basso, took the 
place of Carl Cochems in the Bach 
Choral Society’s “St. Paul” Monday 


night. Mr. Cochems was taken ill with 
appendicitis Sunday. He left for St. 
Louis to sing in Homer Moore’s opera, 
and will be operated on in St. Luke’s 
Hospital as soon as he returns to Chi- 
cago. 

Mary Garden has sent fifty dollars’ 


worth of groceries to, the Hobo College- 


of Chicago. 

Adolphe Dumont has taken Isador 
Berger’s violin pupils while the violin- 
ist, composer and futurist is making a 
ten weeks’ concert tour of the East. 


Chicago Singer in Germany 


Among the Americans stranded in 
Germany by the diplomatic break is 
Blanche Slocum of Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago. Miss Slocum is a protégée 
of Mary Garden, and has been studying 
singing in Germany preparatory to an 
operatic career. 

Margaret Farr, pianist, of the Chicago 
Institute of Music, has been giving a se- 
ries of concerts in the concert hall of the 
Lyon & Healy Building. 

Edna Swanson-Ver Haar, contralto, 
was soloist last Sunday with the Sinai 
Orchestra, Arthur Dunham conducting. 
Abe L. Shynman, pianist, was soloist for 
Alexander Zukovsky’s orchestra. Jean- 
nie Johnson, lyric soprano, and Franz 
Leslie Voigtmann, dramatic tenor, were 
soloists with Ballmann’s Orchestra. 

Pupils of Signor Beduschi gave “La 


Bohéme” in _ lecture-recital form last 
night before the Arche Club. 
The Grace Symphony Orchestra, 


which has a membership of thirty-three 


.men* and women, played a concert in 


Grace Lutheran Church Thursday under 
the direction of A. F. Schrader. Harlie 
Palae was cornet soloist. Mozart’s 
“Jupiter Symphony” was played. 

Pupils of the Maurice Rosenfeld Piano 
School gave a recital in Kimball Hall 
Friday evening. The selections were 
largely from the more modern com- 
posers. 

C. W. Best’s Artists’ Series for the 
season of 1917-1918 will introduce An- 
tonio Sala, ’cellist; Gertrude Hale, so- 
prano; Alberto Salvi, harpist; Martin 
Richardson, tenor; Harold Loring, lec- 
turer on American Indian music; Pas- 
quale Tallarico, pianist, and Fenetta 
Sargent Haskell, dramatic reader. In 
addition Mr. Best announces, for re- 
citals, oratorios and music festivals, 
George Hamlin, tenor; Mme. Jeanne Jo- 


melli, dramatic soprano; John Doane, 
concert organist; Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist; Christine Miller, conti- 


tralto, by arrangement with Haensel & 

Jones, and Albert: Spalding, violinist, by 

arrangement with George E. Brown. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





A concert. was given recently at Scran- 
ton, Pa., for the benefit of the German 
and Austrian Red Cross Relief Fund, and 
a good sum was realized. Among the 
participants were the Boys’ Choir of St. 
Mary’s Church, Mrs. Lena Reichert Car- 
lueci, Harry Wilkins, Frederick Wid- 
mayer, the Junger Miannerchor, John 
Burnett, the Scranton  Liederkranz, 
Helen Keisel, and the United German 
Singing Societies, with Anna Wahl as 
accompanist. 
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DESCRIBES HAWAIIAN MUSIC 





Mrs. Chester J. Hunn Gives Recital a: 
Brooklyn Academy 


Mrs. Chester J. Hunn gave two re 
citals last week on “Ancient Hawaiiar 
Music,” illustrated by native instru 
ments, at the Academy of Music i: 
Brooklyn on Jan. 30, and at Jamaica, 
L. I., on Feb. 1, both recitals being unde: 
the ‘auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Mrs. Hunn has specialized in this 
music and has made a deep study of it. 
Her recitals present her in the Hawaiian 
court costume, “holoku,” wearing the 
necklace of walrus ivory and “leis,” the 
wreaths of flowers. Her program opened 
with the national anthem, “Hawaii 
Ponoi.” Then she sang “Songs of Joy,” 
including songs of home, nature and love. 
Then she offered songs sung at the nam- 
ing of young chiefs, laments rendered 
at the death of rulers, prayers chanted to 
‘pagan gods, then “hulas” dance songs, 
ancient and modern, and finally the Ha- 
waiian farewell, “Aloha Oe,” perhaps the 
best known in America of all Hawaiian 
melodies. Mrs. Hunn’s presentation of 
these songs charmed her audiences, and 
her explanations and comments on the 
development of this music and its place 
in the life of the people were highly in- 
teresting. Her success was so marked 
that she has been asked to repeat the 
recital on April 13 at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, giving both matinée 
and evening performances on that day. 





Marguerite Buckler Soloist with Min- 
neapolis Orchestra in El Paso 


Et Paso, Tex., Feb. 1.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra brought to 
a splendid close Wednesday night its 
first El Paso series of three concerts. 
Marguerite Buckler, soprano soloist and 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, was forced to respond to a double 
encore. The “King of Thule” and “Jewel 


Song” from “Faust” were warmly ap- 
plauded for the sweetness and authority 
with wHich the singer endowed them. 
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UNITE NATIONAL GROUPS IN | 
BROOKLYN COMMUNITY CHORUS 





Polish, German, Norwegian and 
Swedish Singers Join in 
Movement 


ROOKLYN emulated its sister bor- 
ough, Manhattan, when the Brook- 
lyn Community Chorus was inaugurated 
on Feb. 9 at the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory. An audience of several thou- 
sand, supported by members of nearly a 
dozen choruses, and led by Charles S. 
Yerbury, made the rafters ring with “Old 
Black Joe,” “My Old Kentucky Home” 
and other familiar songs, interspersed 
with which were heard numbers by the 
various singing clubs. It was an epoch- 
marking event, much spirit being infused 
by stirring patriotic speeches from Bor- 
ough President Pounds and Hans von 
Kaltenborn. 
Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the noted con- 
tralto, possessor of a finely schooled and 
beautiful voice, sang with success 


Franz’s “Im Herbst,” “L’esclave,” by 
Lalo; Wolf-Ferrari’s “Respetti,” Eden’s 
“What’s in the Air?” and other num- 
bers. She received several bouquets, and 
many recalls were demanded. She was 
accompanied by S. H. Cheswright. 

The various choruses introduced were 
the following: 


Swedish Glee Club, Karl Sylvan, director ; 
People’s Singing Club, Frank von Neer, di- 
rector, United German Singers under Carl 
Fiqué; Bay Ridge Choral Society, William 
A. Parson, conductor ; Philomela Ladies’ 
Glee Club, under Etta Hamilton Morris; 
Norwegian Singing Society, Ole Winding- 
stad, conductor; Polish Singing Society Lut- 
nia, ‘led by A, M. Nowacki. 


J.J. McCabe’s setting of “America” was 
sung by all to the accompaniment of the 
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Carrie Bridewell, Contralto, Soloist in 
Brooklyn Community Chorus Concert 


regimental band under E. J. Baldwin. 
George Chittenden Turner’s “Hail, Land 
of Freedom” was given by the Philomela 
chorus. 

At the close all joined in “Old Folks 
at Home” and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung with great good will. 


Hopes of Sponsors 


Hopes are entertained by the com- 
mittee and the People’s Institute, under 
the auspices of which the project was 
realized, for a large enrollment of mem- 
bers on Friday night of this week when 
organization begins in the auditorium 
of the Commercial High School. The 
success of the first evening was such as 
to give encouragement to the belief that 
the Community Chorus has a serviceable 
future. 

Of special significance was the join- 
ing for the first time of the German, 
Swedish, Norwegian and Polish singers 
under common _ sponsorship with the 
English singing clubs. Heretofore, these 
singers have, in the absence of a special 
occasion, held aloof, taking no part in 
the general musical affairs of. Brooklyn 
except at exceedingly rare instances and 
then in a merely local and inconsequen- 
tial way. S. C.F. 





CROWDS FOR GALLI-CURCI 





Soprano’s Operatic Triumphs Now 
Duplicated in Her Concert Work 


That Mme. Galli-Curci’s noteworthy 


success with the Chicago Opera Company 
this season promises to be duplicated 
in her concert activities is predicted by 
her managers, who report that at her 
first public concert in Indianapolis on 
Feb. 8 the Murat Theater was crowded. 

Orchestra Hall, Chicago, was com- 
pletely sold out by mail, and hundreds of 
dollars were returned to would-be pur- 
chasers, several days prior to Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s first public appearance in recital 
in that city. 

“We are now selling seats on the 
stage,” is.the greeting from Grand 
Rapids, five days before the date of her 
appearance there. 

The same story comes from Detroit, 
Buffalo and Albany. 





Mr. Wodell and Three Pupils Give 
Recital in Boston 


BosTon, Feb. 8.—Frederick W. Wodell, 
the Boston singing teacher, with his 
pupils, Anna H. Cullinane, soprano; 
Elizabeth A. M. Hart, contralto, and Alec 
Peddie, tenor, gave the following pro- 
gram last evening in Recital Hall, Pierce 
Building, this city: 


“Myself, When Young’ (“Persian Gar- 
den’’), Lehmann, Mr. Wodell: Cycle of 
Songs from Tennyson's ‘“Princess,’’ Whelpley, 


Miss Cullinane; “Ah, Moon of My Delight’’ 
(“Persian Garden’’), Lehmann, Mr. Peddie; 
Songs, “Cycle of Life,’’ Ronald, Miss Hart; 


“QO Vision Entrancing” (‘“Esmeralda’’), A. 


Goring Thomas, Mr. Peddie; “Dear Love, 
Remember Me,”’’ Marshall, “Berceuse,”’ 
Gretchaninow, “A _ Birthday,’’ Woodman, 
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Miss Cullinane; “Scene and Air,’ “Where 
Hide Myself?’ (‘‘Euryanthe’’), Weber, Mr. 
Wodell. 


Mary G. French, pianist, was also 
heard in solo numbers. W. Hz. L. 


HEINRICH MEYN SINGS 
WITH INDIANAPOLIS CLUB 


Leila 





Holterhoff Soloist Before the 
School for the Blind—Matinée 
Musicale Active 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 9.—At the 
second concert of the Musikverein, Feb. 
6, at the German House, an interesting 
program was presented. The chorus, 
under Alexander Ernestinoff, sang well. 


The two soloists were Heinrich Meyn, 
baritone of New York, and Marie Mor. 
rell, violinist of Indianapolis, both of 
whom were warmly greeted. Mr. Meyn’s 
work as a lieder singer was particularly 
excellent. Mrs. S. Kiser was at the piano 
for Mr. Meyn and Mrs. F. T. Edenharter 
for Mrs. Morrell. 

Adolph H. Schellschmidt presented 
Genevieve Hughel in a ’cello recital, Feb, 
2, at the Odeon, prior to her departure 
for Boston. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Roy Sellery, soprano; Earle Howe Jones, 
pianist, and Louise Hughel, accompanist. 


An audience numbering many of th= 


city’s foremost singers was captivated by 
the singing of Leila Holterhoff, soprano, 
who was presented by Annie Friedberg 
of New York in a recital Feb. 7, in the 
concert auditorium of the Indiana School 
of the Blind. Her program reflected a 
depth of refinement and intellect. Splen- 
did accompaniments were played by 
Mary Wells Capewell. 

A program of folk music, in charge of 
Paula Kipp, was given by the Matinée 
Musicale, Feb. 7. The solo numbers were 
given by Bertha Jasper, Jessie Lewis, 
Mrs. Carl Wert, Cornelia Bell and Mrs. 
Louise S. Koehne. The accompanists 
were Mrs. K. Rose and Mrs. L. & 
Koehne. Pr. &. 





Hubbard and Gotthelf Give “Jewels” for 
National Opera Club 


Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
appeared before the National Opera Club 
of America at one of its regular meet- 
ings at the Waldorf last week in a Hub- 
bard Operalogue. Mr. Hubbard gave 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” and Mr. 
Gotthelf played excerpts from the score. 
There was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic audiences which ever at- 
tended one of these meetings. 





Samuel Gardner, the young American 
violinist, who has been heard in New 
York on several occasions, will give his 
second recital of the season in A®olian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, Feb. 24. Mr. 
Gardner has just returned from a tour 
in Maine with Louis Graveure. 


DUCHESS HEARD AS 
BALTIMORE SOLOIST 


Ornstein’s Playing Also Feature of 
Concert—Damrosch and 
Gerhardt Programs 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 10.—Walter 
Damrosch prefaced his third subscrip- 


tion concert at the Lyric on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 7, by having the New York 
Symphony Orchestra play “America,” 
while the audience stood throughout the 
patriotic air. Sympathetic attention was 
shown during the Brahms C Minor Sym- 
phony and the Rimsky-Korsakoff Intro- 
duction and March from “Le coq d’or.” 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, held the audi- 
ence spellbound. 

Baltimoreans had their first oppor- 
tunity of hearing Leo Ornstein, the sen- 
sational composer-pianist, at a concert 
given at Albaugh’s for the benefit of the 
tuberculous soldiers of France on Feb. 8. 


’ While broad-minded musicians will admit 


that Ornstein as a composer is delving 


into new mysteries, there was a decided 


wave of ridicule, and the antics of the 
player evoked laughter rather than seri- 
ous attention. The Duchesse de Riche- 
lieu, a former Baltimorean, was the so- 
prano soloist, and with the aid of Fran- 
cis Moore as accompanist, presented sev- 
eral groups of songs. 

Elena Gerhardt, the eminent lieder 
singer, was the soloist at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music on Friday after- 
noon, Feb. 9. The program included 
songs by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and 
Strauss. The ideal interpretations given 
these master songs and the magnificent 
display of vocal art gave the appreciative 
audience something which will long be 
remembered for its distinct value. 

F. C. B. 





Christine Miller Sings Duet with Phono- 
graph in Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 8.—Montclair 
Club hall was thronged with music- 
lovers last evening who came to listen to 
the sweet voice of Christine Miller, con- 
tralto, in an Edison tone test. The effect 
of the duets with the phonograph was 
charming and at times uncanny, for a 
more perfect blending of voices, with 
regard to tone color, could not be con- 
ceived. Violin records were also played 
and Arthur Walsh, violinist, was present 
to play in unison with records made by 
himself and other artists. W. F. U. 





Former Daughter-in-Law of Hammer- 
stein Weds Piano Dealer 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 10.—Mrs. Miriam 
Hammerstein, widow of Abraham Ham- 
merstein, the youngest son of Oscar 
Hammerstein, the New York opera pro- 
ducer, was married here today to James 
P. Simmons, a piano dealer. 





**Master Spirits Among Interpreters’ 


last night. 
smoothness 


were simply astonishing. 


MISS HELEN LOVE, Secretary, 


Tels stl? r 
uarter” \ 





“One reason why Arnold Schénberg’s music is played 
seldom is its extreme difficulty. 
would have guessed how difficult his sextet in D minor is 
after hearing the Kneisel Quartet play it in Aeolian Hall 
The technical skill, the purity of intonation, the 

of ensemble exhibited by 
Svecenski, Willeke and their associates for this occasion 
Most ingratiating were the de- 
licious tone-colors Schénberg provides in this piece.” 


—NEW YORK EVENING POST. 
| West 34th Street, New York 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


When Critics Disagree 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It seems rather incongruous that your 
criticism, in your issue of Feb. 3, 1917, of 
the late Max Vogrich’s violin concerto, 
“E Pur Si Muove,” should be so scath- 
ing, resorting to abusive generalities, 
when in your issue of Nov. 29, 1913, your 
Berlin (Germany) critic heralded and 


eulogized the work as “a masterpiece” 
and also stated that “as soon as his re- 
markable work is published it will doubt- 
less find a place in the répertoire of 
every progressive virtuoso of the day.” 

Hoping you will pardon the liberty 
of my refreshing your memory on this 
point, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
MAx PIRANI. 
New York, Feb. 8, 1917. 


[The divergence of opinion expressed 
by two critics with respect to the Vogrich 
concerto is by no means an exceptional 
case. Musical criticism is almost entirely 
a matter of personal judgment. We find 
the principal critics of the daily papers 
disagreeing absolutely on the merits of 
compositions or of musicians, but their 
disagreement proves nothing as to the 
relative abilities of the critics. In the 
case of MUSICAL AMERICA, which employs 
critics in many cities and which gives 
the critic the privilege of expressing 
freely his or her opinions, there is bound 
to be a wide difference of judgment often 
amounting in one quarter to an enthusi- 
astic indorsement and in another to a 
scathing condemnation of the identical 
artist or composition. Such opinions are 
een signed by the name or ini- 
tials of the writer and the criticism rep- 
resents MUSICAL AMERICA’S authority 
only to the extent of its confidence in 
the good faith of the critic who submits 
his verdict. It would be inadvisable as 
it is impossible, for example, for the edi- 
tor to accept the judgment of its Berlin 
correspondent regarding the Vogrich 
concerto as a precedent and model for 
all future criticisms of this particular 
work that are to appear in the columns 
of the paper. In other words, the col- 
umns of MUSICAL AMERICA constitute, 
so far as critical opinion is concerned, 
an open forum in which the editor vouch- 
safes the readers merely his indorsement 
of the good faith of the author of the 
review.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA.] 





Music That “Never Will Be Missed” 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 
Thanks to you, Charles H. Batley, for 
your letter in the Open Forum of Feb. 
10, in which you so thoughtfully added 
to the list of pieces that I am supposed 
to consider “banal, threadbare, hack- 


neyed, etc.” You mention the March 
from “Lohengrin” and the Prison Scene 
from “Trovatore.” I'll admit the imputa- 
tion as to the latter number. E’en 
though the “Miserere” were a gem of 
purest ray serene, the performance of it 
would no longer give me pleasure. Verdi’s 
melody has been damned forever in my 
estimation by the street pianos that have 
ground it out so raspingly in front of 
our apartment houses = | by the rag- 
time composer who manhandled it with 
the text: 


“My cousin Caruso, 
When he cut loose.”’ 


When you speak of the March from 
“Lohengrin,” Mr. Batley, I presume that 
you mean the Bridal Chorus. Nay, nay, 
friend—I would not put that under the 
ban. The playing of it still gives me a 
thrill, for, being yet a Pian oF I have 
not reached the point where a hearing of 
“Here Comes the Bride!” fills me with 
regret instead of hope. 

ossibly some more of the readers will 
come forward and suggest other pieces 
that I am so misguided as to consider 
hackneyed. To save them a little bother, 
I = say that during a performance 
of “Cavalleria” I seek the shelter of the 
lobby when the Intermezzo is played, and 
yet I will not dispute anyone who in- 
sists that it is, per se, beautiful music. 
It is fortunate that our concert halls do 


not harbor Rubinstein’s Melody in F, for 
“I’ve got it on the list,” too. 

In this discussion that has followed 
my innocent remarks about Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” I have _ been 
amazed to learn that I was an exponent 
of “musical snobbery,” “ultra-sophistica- 
tion,” etc. And all the time I had been 
under the impression that my soul was 
truly in tune with those of the “low 
brows,” the common people, the man-in- 
the-street, et cetera! By the way, on a 
recent Saturday I ran the gamut of 
varied entertainment—starting with the 
“Golden Crook” burlesque show at the 
Columbia, following this with a bill of 
Shaw and Dunsany plays at the Maxine 
Elliott and ending with a bit of “Aida” at 
the Metropolitan. And of the three, I’m 
bound to confess that I got the most en- 
joyment out of the burlesque show. 
There’s snobbery for you! 

Yours for the “peepul,” 
KARL SHERMAN. 
New York, Feb. 8, 1917. 





The Overdone Gluck-Brahms Gavotte 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock between Mr. Karl Sherman and 
“Simplicissimus” in regard to Mr. 
Casals’ playing of the hackneyed “Spring 
Song” has been interesting reading, and 
most of us are glad at last to know the 
real meaning of that much overworked 
word “banal.” But why jump on Mr. 
Casals alone? Mr. Hofmann played the 
poor, maligned “Spring Song” as an 
encore at his New York recital. Per- 
sonally, it was a distinct relief to hear 
the “Spring Song” after having heard 
the Gluck melody as an encore at six 
consecutive concerts. At the close of 
every violin or piano recital—wait—its 
coming, the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte! 


Truly yours, 
D. G. S. 
NEw YORK, Feb. 9, 1917. 





An Appreciative Reader Analyzes “Mu- 
sical America’s” Contents 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Your number of Feb. 3 lies before me. 
I cannot refrain from sending a few 
words in regard to it. You certainly 
are “making good” in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
I have been watching the progress of 
music in this country for more than 
sixty years and have seen many remark- 
able changes for the better. Time was 
when any school girl who could play 
“fast and loud” on the piano was told 
she must go to Germany to finish. No 
one in America was capable of taking 
her any farther! I am so glad that 
that idea is fading away. 

There are a number of articles in this 
copy that I would like to tou.cn on. Dean 
Butler is right in wanting music in the 
colleges. Just tell him for me that those 
two mere men have builded better than 
they knew, as “opposition is the life of 
the party.” They’ve started the ball roll- 
ing and Kansas is going to get right to 
work and fight for music. Those two men 
are about 100 years behind the times. 
Won’t they be surprised when they land 
inside the “pearly gates” to find they 
cannot join the choir, nor play the harp, 
and more surprised when they see the 
dean and his wife and their pupils come 
sailing in to take their places! And, by 
the way, the Dean and his talented wife 
came to this little town just before they 
left Syracuse for Kansas and gave us 
a most artistic treat in College Hall, 
which the faculty and students of Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary and town folks 
will not soon forget. 

No. 2: I am glad foreigners are 
marrying Americans. My father came 
from Ireland to find his wife in Maine. 
He did not forget his mother country, but 
he loved his adopted one most. (A word 
to the wise is sufficient in these trying 
times.) No. 3: Poor Mephisto. The 
critics have troubled him sure. He must 
refer them to the “Owl in the Barber 
Shop.” That will put a quietus on their 
carping. No. 4: Dr. William Carl’s 
article on advertising is well timed. If 
artists are worth anything, they should 
keep themselves before the public. You 
probably have heard the story of a gen- 
tleman whose son was a little weak in 
the upper story. There were some guests 
coming and the son was told to keep out 
of sight and not to open his mouth. The 
son was outside when one of the guests 
appeared and asked the boy if Mr. —— 
lived there. No reply. Again and again 
was he spoken to. And from the lips of 
the man came, “Well, you are a fool.” 
The boy ran into the house erying, 


“Father, father, he called me a fool and 
I hadn’t said a word.” 

No. 5: The article by Harriette 
Brower is intensely interesting. For 
years I have been trying to impress upon 
my piano pupils the fact that slow prac- 
tising with raised fingers brings the best 
results—quietness and ease in playing. 
No. 6: We have many American com- 
posers who will be lauded after they are 
laid in their graves. Just now it’s “The 
Prophet in his ain countrie,” etc. I am 
thinking of a very modest composer, Mrs. 
Helena Stone Fargesson, of Chicago, 
teacher of theory and composition, and 
of the harp. A number of her composi- 
tions for harp have been played in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., before the St. Cecilia 
Club. She has also written a number 
of little gems for piano, which remind 
one of Chopin. The trouble with our 
American composers is they’re altogether 
too modest. They have been hiding their 
light under a bushel. 

No. 7: Little Miss Reiss is right in 
spending her money for MUSICAL AMER- 
icA. She believes (as I was taught) 
in “emptying your purse in your head.” 
The first money I earned, by washing 
dishes for mother, when four years of 
age, I spent for an accordion, paying the 
princely sum of two dollars. Pianos were 
rare in those days. I never saw one till 
I was past eight years old. 

I could fill many pages with reference 
to the many choice articles in this num- 
ber, but will close with a quotation from 
Dr. James R. Buckley, former editor 
of the New York Christian Advocate 
and writer of many scientific works: 
“Music requires as deep thought as any 
study in the sciences.” 

Yours for music in America, 


Mrs. S. 
Lima; N. Y., Feb. 5, 1917. 





The Case of Mme. Gadski 


Dear Mr. Mephisto: 


I always find your comments interest- 
ing. I was particularly interested in 
your allusion to Mme. Gadski’s waning 
popularity, at least with the critics. It 
seems to me there is another reason be- 
sides her aggressive Germanism, judg- 
ing by my own impressions of her per- 
formances in late years, and that is her 
growing artificiality in pose and ges- 
ture. When I first heard her nearly 
twenty years ago she had a simplicity of 


manner that seemed to suit her counte- 


nance and clear, sweet voice. She was 
the best Micaela I ever heard, in a 
curious polyglot performance here once, 


when Calvé was Carmen, in a guest ap-" 


pearance with the Damrosch German 
Company. Of late years Mme. Gadski 
has increasingly adopted each year what 
I believe is known as the Bayreuth sys- 
tem of measuring every gesture and pose 
to so many bars of music. I remember 
last year in “Tannhauser” her Eliza- 
beth could not move hand or foot ex- 
cept as measured by the music. It 
finally got on my nerves to such a degree 
that I found myself watching every slow 
meticulous gesture to see just how long 
she would take to complete it. 

It was exactly the system of Burgstal- 
ler, the first New York Parsifal, abso- 
lutely automatic, though graceful enough, 
as if from long practice. 

I am, with sincere regards, 

Yours admiringly, 
A. M. THORNTON. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1917. 





The Mystical Element in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been frequently asked to explain 
what I mean by the mystical content of 
music, and am now so politely requested 
to do so by the grave and intelligent 
critic of the Oakland, Cal., Tribune, that 
I must beg the hospitality of your 
columns. 

Let me say, first of all, in response to 
the question, “Which composers are are 
tical?” that it is a matter of principles 
rather than persons or schools. ach 
accepted master of our European tonal 
art has been a master of form and in 
some degree an inventor of new treat- 
ment. We react intellectually or #s- 
thetically or emotionally to this mastery 
and this novelty as well as to the human 
emotional content, without of necessity 
sensing anything beyond the range of 
our phenomenal and ephemeral existence. 

Most compositions, unfortunately, are 
composed. That is to say, they are con- 
structed instead of created. 

The mystical element, so far as I have 
been able to learn, is a matter of pro- 
portion and of the relation of tones in 


their fundamental arrangement, to- 
gether with freedom from certain fetters, 
among which may be mentioned the 
mensural beat. The other two dimen- 
sions of rhythm, hs 4 the way, i. e., the 
long or short-spaced flowing without this 
dynamic cross current, and the chromatic 
accent or dimension of height and depth, 
appear to be innocuous to the mystica] 
content of a phrase. 

While the emotional element appeals 
to a complex built up by previous sense- 
experiences, the mystical vibrates to our 
finer being and is potent by virtue of 
correspondences outside ourselves. The 
most concise explanation of this law of 
correspondences can be seen on p. 132 
of “Les Grand Initiés,” by Edouard 
Schuré. 

The emotional quality in music, in my 
opinion, has to do with the world-aspect, 
while the mystical has to do with the 
world-order. Thus spiritual beauty tran- 
quillizes because it unites, and material 
beauty excites because it separates, caus- 
ing unrest and longing. 

Such factors as these are among the 
causes of the persistent refusal on the 
part of the church to admit the chang- 
ing forms of secular music, and it is 
the elements of proportion and relation 
that are intimated in the Chinese sym- 
bology in musical theory. Plato goes so 
far as to say that that mode (or basic 
arrangement of tones), which has been 
in dominant use in European music for 
the past 250 years, should be banned as 
the first step in the reform of a country 
given over to luxury, and Confucius is 
quoted as saying, “Wculd you know how 
well a country is governed? Hear its 
music.” 

KATHERINE*RUTH HEYMAN. 

En Route to New Orleans, 

Feb. 1, 1917. 





Commends Report of Rubinstein Cele- 
bration 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The picture of the banquet of the 
Rubinstein Club is the best I ever saw 
of its kind in any paper at any time! 
Every face comes out so well. 

The report of it all is so complete, so 
truthful, that to me it is the best part 
of the entire celebration, to have it so 
well portrayed by picture and pen, so 
that our many friends everywhere in 
the country may read of it and’can well 
imagine they were present. 

Very truly yours, 
EMMA L. CHAPMAN, 
President, Rubinstein Club. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Feb. 9, 1917. 





Australian Subscriber with 


“Wonderful Regularity” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Again I have the pleasure of forward- 
ing you my subscription for the ensuing 
year for my highly valued MUSICAL 
AMERICA, which comes with wonderful 
regularity. 

You might be interested to know that 
my son, Aylmer Buesst, has been ap- 

ointed recently in London one of Sir 
Wisieas Beecham’s young conductors for 
grand opera, now given at the Aldwych 
Theater. Yours, very sincerely, 
HELEN V. BUESST. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 2, 1916. 


Reaches 





Two Kiizdé Queries 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly publish answers to the 
following questions: 

Is Victor Kiizdé6 a Southern “Gem-men, 
sah?” 

and 

Are his musical compositions all for 

violin alone? 
Yours very truly, 
ELMER HARRELL. 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 1, 1917. 





Used as a Text Book 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I inclose check for another year of 
your interesting magazine. I find it 
extremely valuable to use in connection 
with a textbook for my history classes. 

Yours 
KATHERINE A. GAINES. 
Due West, S. C., Feb. 6, 1917. 





How a Single Copy Circulates! 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed is a renewal of my subscrip- 
tion. I thoroughly enjoy your paper 
from beginning to end. It is passed along 
to a number of homes and finally to the 
reading room in an Episcopal Church. 
Wishing you much success, 

Very truly yours, 
MIDGE GILSON 

Plymouth Union, Vt., Jan. 28, 1917. 
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TWO SOLOISTS FOR 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Florence Macbeth and Mischa 
Levitzki Score in ‘‘SHome 
Symphony” Concert 





An audience .which completely filled 
Carnegie Hall listened to an excellent 
program at one of the New York Eve- 
ning Mail’s “Home Symphony” concerts 
on Feb. 6. The soloists were Florence 
Macbeth of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion and Mischa Levitzki, the young pian- 
ist. This was the first occasion on 





Florence Macbeth, Who Made Her First 
New York Appearance with Orchestra 
Last Week 


which either of these artists had ap- 
peared in New York with orchestra. 

Miss Macbeth sang the Bell Song from 
“Lakmé” and displayed extraordinary 
flexibility and beauty of tone. Hers was 
a fine exhibition of brilliant bravura 
singing. There must have been many in 
the audience who remembered quite 
clearly the success of Miss Macbeth when 
she sang as a guest with the Century 
Opera Company two seasons ago. She 
was greeted by a storm of applause and 
received many recalls. In range, volume 
and purity Miss Macbeth’s voice is re- 
markable, and it was never heard under 
more favorable circumstances in this 
city. 

Mr. Levitzki selected Schumann’s 
beautiful Concerto in A Minor and his 
interpretation was noteworthy for its 
restraint and clarity. He made no at- 
tempt at theatrical effects, but played 
the beautiful work with a full apprecia- 
tion of its artistic possibilities. He in- 
creased the favorable impression he had 
already made in his public appearances 
earlier this season. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra played 
the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, 
Bizet’s first “L’Arlesienne” Suite and the 
Prelude to “Meistersinger.” 





Four Thousand Applaud Schumann- 
’ Heink in Salt Lake City Recital 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Jan. 30.—A 
magnificent audience, numbering’ more 
than 4000, greeted Mme. Schumann- 
Heink upon her appearance in the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle on Jan. 25. The noted 
contralto has sung before in this city, 
but never has she been heard to greater 
advantage than on this occasion. Her 
offerings were varied in character, from 
the simple folk-song to French operatic 
arias. Mme. Schumann-Heink received 
a wonderful ovation. Edith Evans 
proved herself a delightful and sympa- 
thetic accompanist throughout. Prof. J. 








Eleven East 43rd Street Phone Murray Hill 4315 
On account of the demand, the present season will 
continue until July first. Individual instruction in 
every branch of Operatic Art. In active prepara- 
tion: Lohengrin, Aida, Cavalleria, Tales of Hoff- 
mann, Trovatore, Faust, Boheme, Carmen, Madam 
Butterfly, Pagliacci, Tosca, Louise. Public per- 
formances to be given throughout the year. Pupils 
may enter at any time. Send for booklet. 


Personal Direction, MILTON ABORN 





J. McClellan presided at the organ, while 
the contralto sang in memorable style 
Nevin’s “Rosary.” ae we Fe 





NEW RECITAL LAURELS 
FOR BERYL RUBINSTEIN 





Favorable Opinions of the Young Pian- 
ist’s Art Accentuated in His Latest 
New York Appearance 


Beryl Rubinstein, who has proved him- 
self at his various appearances this sea- 
son truly a pianist to be conjured with, 
gave another New York recital at 
fHolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week. An artist of this stamp com- 
pensates the professional listener for a 
great deal of the torment he has weekly 
to undergo between October and May. 
Mr. Rubinstein possesses in an excellent 


state of development the best traits that 
enter into the make-up of a really pre- 
eminent pica. A serious minded young 
man with whom the question of music is 
always of primary consideration, he has 
also an unobtrusive but very sympa- 
thetic personality and thorough intellec- 
tual poise. One admires his good taste 
and his constant sense of artistic fitness 
no less than his large pianistic gifts, his 
appealing imagination and the sensitive- 
ness of his feelings. To follow the growth 
of such a player is a keen pleasure. 

Mr. Rubinstein began his program 
last week with Bach’s superb D Minor 
Concerto, employing a string quartet for 
the accompaniments. Ludwig Marum, 
Michel Bernstein, Herbert Borodkin and 
Morris Cherkasky were the players. Had 
they done their share as well as Mr. 
Rubinstein, who gave the piano portion 
a crisply rhythmic, clear and vital utter- 
ance, the performance would have been 
a real joy. Unfortunately, their work 
was indifferent at best and very often 
badly bungled. 

Mr. Rubinstein followed the Bach with 
an early Beethoven sonata and pieces by 
Liszt, Rubinstein and Schubert, all most 
admirably given. =. ex 3 





Four Concerts at Cooper Union Planned 
by B. Rosofsky 


The London impresario, B. Rosofsky, 
has re-opened his new York offices and 
announces a series of four concerts at 
Cooper Union, New York. Part of the 
proceeds are to be devoted to the Jewish 
Relief Fund of America. The first con- 
cert is scheduled for Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 14, and will enlist the services of 
Platon Brounoff, the Russian composer 
and pianist; Jacob Medvedieff, tenor; 
Maurice Nitke, violinist, and Mme. R. 
Rosofskaja, soprano. The remaining 
concerts will be given on Feb. 21, March 
7 and March 14. 





Philadelphians Applaud Admirable Inter- 
pretation of “Enoch Arden” 


PHILADELPH'A, Feb. 4.—The Strauss 
setting of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” 
was performed yesterday in the College 
Club of this city by William O. Miller, 
baritone, and Alton K. Doughtery, pian- 
ist. The composition was artistically in- 
terpreted. Mr. Miller is one of the most 
prominent products of W. Warren 
Shaw’s vocal tutelage. His voice was 
sonorous and he used it with striking 
skill. Mr. Doughtery supported the 
baritone competently. The artists were 
vigorously applauded. 





Mme. Beriza and James Whittaker in 
Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Marguerite Beriza, 
soprano, and James Whittaker, pianist, 
were soloists in a joint concert for the 
South Shore Country Club last Sunday. 
Besides several English songs, Mme. 
Beriza sang George’s “Hymn au Soleil” 
and Dalcroze’s “Coeur de ma Mie.” Mr. 
Whittaker played Liszt’s “Liebestraum” 
and “Venice and Naples.” F. W. 





Burnham Welcomed by Paducah (Ky.) 
Hearers 


PADUCAH, Ky., Feb. 1.—Thuel Burn- 
ham at his recital: last evening showed 
himself a pianist of remarkable qualities. 
He evoked great applause from his audi- 
ence. Mr. Burnham gave a representa- 
tive place to MacDowell’s Sonata 
“Tragica,” playing it superlatively well. 
His Mozart playing is noteworthy for its 
beautiful finesse. 





Robert Gottschalk, the tenor, has been 
meeting with great success in the rdle 
of Vidal, supporting Julia Arthur in 
“Seremonda” at the Criterion Theater, 
New York. 
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OPERATIC EVENING IN 
WILLIAM S. BRADY STUDIO 


Vocal Teacher Presents Gifted Pupils 
in Interesting Musicale in 
New York - 


For his second musicale of the season 
William S. Brady presented on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 3, at his West Seventy- 
second Street studios a program entirely 


made up of operatic excerpts. He gave the 
entire fourth act of “La Bohéme” as an 
opening number, in which Hilda Good- 
win, Teresa Trucano, sopranos; C. R. 
Parsons, tenor; Maurice Cowan and 
Bernard Freeman, baritones, were heard. 
The voices blended finely, and the entire 
act went without a hitch. This was 
followed by Miss Trucano’s singing of 
the “Batti Batti” air from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni”; she has a _ resonant 
voice of individual quality, as well as 
personality and much charm. 

From Mozart a step was made to 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” Harriet 
Van Emden, soprano, sang the aria 
“Kommt ein Schlanker Bursch.” Her 
clear and sympathetic voice and refined 
style found the air a very suitable ve- 
hicle. 
Cosmopolitan in every sense, the pro- 
gram offered next the aria from the 
first act of Saint-Saéns’s “Samson,” in 
which Carolina Lazzari displayed her 
deep and rich contralto voice very im- 
pressively; then came two Verdi num- 
bers, the aria “O tu Palermo,” dramatic- 
ally sung by Bernard Freeman, baritone, 
and the duet from “Otello,” sung by 
Rose Laurent, soprano, and Lawrence 
Wolf, tenor, both displaying excellent 
voices. Hortense Glick sang the “Mad 





Scene” from “Lucia” with facility and 
power, and with an unusual legato. The 
final number was the “Rigoletto” Quar- 
tet, in which Mr. Parsons distinguished 
himself with his lyric tenor voice of fine 
uality. The quartet was sung by Miss 
100dwin (who did splendidly in the 
“Bohéme” excerpt and later on gave the 
“Ah! fors e lui” aria, by general re- 
quest), Miss Lazzari, Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Brady. 

The preparation of the program en- 
tailed a great deal of labor, but the per- 
formance repaid Mr. Brady for his earn- 
est work, for it had the professional 
touch and was not like a student pro- 
‘gram in any way. Josef Adler presided 
at the piano in excellent manner. 





‘Oscar Seagle Again Embarks on Tour 


Oscar Seagle’s tour through the North- 
west, the South and Southwest will keep 
him away from New York until March, 
during which month he will give a re- 
cital in Philadelphia, Brooklyn and New 
York and devote his time to teaching. 
He will give several concerts in New 
York State and Pennsylvania, followed 
by his third tour through the West, re- 
turning in May. Will appear as soloist 
at the Little Rock, Ark., Festival, April 
23, and the May Festival, Kansas City, 
May 2. 





3000 Hear Ganz in Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 1.—An audience 
of 3000 persons heard Rudolph Ganz, the 
ianist, in recital Jan. 26 at the Forum 
heater, under the direction of Merle 
Armitage. Many persons traveled a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles to hear the 
Swiss virtuoso; some journeyed from 
Texas. K. 
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ae ae has unquestionably 

become a more exalted function 
than it used to be and the public to-day 
accords the accompanist a degree of rec- 
ognition he never commanded in former 
times. Undoubtedly, this is due to the 
onerous nature of his duties as compared 
with what they amounted to several dec- 
ades past. The contemporary accompan- 
ist of recital singers must be nothing less 
than a virtuoso pianist since the modern 
art-song (and among these we include 
those of Schubert, of Schumann, of 
Franz, Grieg and Brahms) is, in effect, 
a sort of sonata for voice and piano. So 
must he be also to co-operate acceptably 
with a violinist or a ’cellist, whom he 
should be capable of serving as coadjutor 
in the performance of chamber music 
(such as sonatas) or in supporting with 
orchestral exactitude and forcible effect 
in the presentation of concertos. The 
amateurish or in any way unresourceful 
player has practically disappeared from 
the concert hall in all but the most prim- 
itive communities. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the train- 
ing of the present-day accompanist is 
unprecedentedly rigorous. His necessary 
qualifications of virtuosity and musician- 
ship are manifold and in their cultiva- 
tion there can be no compromise. A 
bird’s-eye view of the things every ac- 
companist must know will be found in 
Algernon H. Lindo’s excellent and con- 
stantly engrossing little book, “The Art 
of Accompanying,’* latterly brought out 
by G. Schirmer. It is based on twenty 
years of personal experience and a close 
study of the methods of many of the fore- 
most accompanists. Hitherto surprising- 
ly little attention has been paid to any 
actual formulation of the principles un- 
derlying the topic and Mr. Lindo is, in 
a sense, a pioneer. That his volume may 
prove an incentive to others and that 
some attempt sharply to define and sys- 
tematize the subject will be made, is by 
no means unlikely. In the meantime 





*“THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING.” By Alger- 
non H. Lindo. Cloth, 109 pp. New York: G. 
Schirmer. 
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prospective accompanists (and musi- 
cians and music-lovers generally) will do 
well to examine what he has to say in the 
matter. 

With certain statements there may be 
more or less room for disagreement—we 
do not believe, for example, that “of all 
the qualifications that go to the making 
of an accompanist, the ability to read 
well, . «to play music fluently and 
correctly at first sight, is by far the 
most important.” But debatable asser- 
tions of the sort do not really mar the 
value and suggestiveness of the volume. 
And whoever has at one time or another 
tried his hand at accompanying will 
deeply appreciate Mr. Lindo’s cautionary 
advice with regard to the need of noting 
key signatures carefully before begin- 
ning to play and of bracing oneself 
against the shock of harmonies that bear 
a strange aspect on paper. 

The author has much that is valuable 
to say regarding technical requirements 
and répertoire and treats luminously of 
style—of the essential characteristics in 
the proper accompaniment for operatic 
airs, oratorio numbers, classic and mod- 
ern songs, chamber music, orchestral 
work. He considers also the matter of 
playing from figured basses—a condition 
accompanists in this country have seldom 
And in his closing chapters he 
touches on the accompaniment of English 
ballads and of recitations and supplies 
some valuable hints regarding playing 
for music hall artists—a feat of no small 
difficulty and very different in many of 
its essentials from accompanying of the 
more dignified sort. 

Throughout Mr. Lindo writes authori- 
tatively and with the persuasiveness a 
rich and varied practical experience af- 
fords. His book, being probably the first 
of its kind, is bound to elicit an interest 
apart from its own decided merits. 


* * * 


UST about a year ago Carl Van Vech- 
ten published a remarkable compila- 
tion of nonsense called “Music After the 
Great War.” The book attracted for a 
short space that sort of attention which 
is often elicited by irresponsible and 
foolish statements in direct proportion to 
their extravagance. This year Mr. Van 
Vechten has brought out another volume, 
this one bearing the delectable title “Mu- 
sic and Bad Manners”} and consisting, 
like its predecessor, of a number of es- 
Says written in the course of the last 
year. The essays are about Leo Orn- 
stein, Spain and music, music for the 
moving pictures, the realization of Wag- 
ner’s ideals, a “new principle in music” 
and “The Bridge Burners.” 

The book is tamer and more moderate 
than the author’s first; also better. Mr. 
Van Vechten’s writing is never especially 
distinguished for individuality, style or 
brilliancy of one sort or another, and it 
commends itself for its own pure sake 
no more in “Music and Bad Manners” 
than anywhere else. But, at least, there 
is less effort shown here to scandalize 
opinion and shock the groundlings by a 
display of iconoclasm intended to strike 
the philistine and the bourgeois as par- 
ticularly naughty and to show how far 
Mr. Van Vechten is ahead of his age and 
everybody in it. As a rule he becomes 
commonplace when he gives himself a 
momentary respite from his anarchy, but 
while the present book contains a good 
deal that is flat and banal it offers some 
pages that can be described as informa- 
tive and even interesting. To be sure, 
Mr. Van Vechten’s effusions always re- 
semble “Hamlet” in the number of quota- 
tions which they contain. About fifty per 
cent of the volume in question consists of 
matters written by other people and 
duly set off in quotation marks. Ob- 
viously, these passages are among the 
best things in it. 

The article from which the book takes 
its name narrates various incidents 
touching the behavior of audiences 
toward artists, of singers toward con- 
ductors, toward audiences and toward 
each other and matters of a similar 
stripe. In a larger sense the topic af- 
fords material for some very luminous 
and significant treatment—an inquiry 
into the rude behavior of so many opera- 
goers in New York would, for example, 
be well worth undertaking. However, 
Mr. Van Vechten has not elected to an- 
alyze matters from such a standpoint. 





+‘‘MusiIc AND BaD MANNERS.” By Carl Van 
Vechten. 243 pp. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1916. 


Naturally, he omits no opportunity either 
here or elsewhere to impress upon his 
readers the fact that he has been in 
Paris. A period of residence there he 
seems to regard as something in the na- 
ture of an intellectual or artistic accom- 
plishment. 

With the present state of moving pic- 
ture music, Mr. Van Vechten has a good 
deal of fault to find, though nobody is 
likely to quarrel with him for that. The 
remedy he finds in his panacea for all 
artistic ills—that some modernist (Stra- 
vinsky, preferably) should take the mat- 
ter in hand. : 

The best things in the book will be 
found in the pages on “Spain and Mu- 
sic.” They are more of a statistical 
than a critical or otherwise illuminating 
nature. Apparently, Spain has a record 
of greater musical achievements than has 
generally been recognized. The subject is 
really worth a more extended and deeper 
scrutiny than this author has given in 
his loosely strung catalogue of names, 
oa and quotations from Havelock 

is. 

In Mr. Van Vechten’s estimation, the 
“realization of Wagner’s ideals” lies in 
the adoption of a new system of stag- 
ing—a fact in which there is some 
truth, though not necessarily of the sort 
this writer preaches. The “Bridge Burn- 
ers” consists largely of an attack on 
Richard Aldrich and those who do not 
like what Mr. Van Vechten likes in the 
way of “advanced” composition. And, as 
Mr. Van Vechten professed in his pre- 
vious book, he likes music that is “ad- 
vanced” because it is “advanced”—when 
it is no longer so regarded he reserves 
the liberty of washing his hands of it. 


* *£ * 


66 HAT We Hear in Music—a Lab- 
oratory Course of Study in 
Musical History and Appreciation”} is 
the elaborate title of a book by Anne 
Shaw Faulkner, issued not long ago by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. It 
is a sort of elementary history of music 
divided into thirty “lessons,” to each of 
which is affixed a list of vocal and in- 
strumental records issued by the Victor 
company illustrating the products of 
the various composers whose work has 
been described in the “lesson” proper. 
Miss Faulkner’s book is good of its kind. 
It will be particularly enjoyed by those 
who have a talking-machine and the 
wherewithal to buy an unlimited supply 
of records. A discussion of each musi- 
cal number is supplied in a lengthy ap- 
pendix. a. 2 2 
* *¢ * 
ARL W. GEHRKENS of the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music presents a 
succinct but satisfactory treatment of a 
large theme in his “Music Notation and 
Terminology.”’§ Professor Gehrkens 
claims that this important study is a 
comparative innovation in conservatories 
and in music departments of colleges and 
normal schools, partly because of the 
lack of a suitable text-book. Such a book 
the author has prepared, and in view of 
his own wide pedagogical experience, it 
is but natural that a compendium which 
is, before all, practical should be the 





t“Wuat We Hear In Moosic.” By Anne 
Shaw Faulkner. Cloth, 435 pp. Published by 
the Victor Talking Machine Co., New York. 

§“Music NOTATION AND TERMINOLOGY.” By 
Karl W. Gehrkens. Pp. 168. Bound in cloth. 


New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany. 
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result. Blame for the fact that the vol- 
ume is rather dry can hardly be laid at 
its author’s door, for it is a formidable 
literary task to make this subject read 
like romance. A helpful feature is the 
inclusion of five appendices, devoted re- 
spectively to “History of Music Nota- 
tion,” “Musical Instruments,” ‘“Acous- 
tics,” “Terminology Reform” and “Anal- 
ysis of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 3.” Finally, a pronouncing index is 
included. A student may, with the proper 
guidance, or even by himself, gain a 
stimulating glimpse of musie’s domain 
by applying himself to Professor Gehr- 
kens’s work. B. R. 





Montclair (N. J.) Music-Lovers Brave 
Zero Weather for Worthy Concert 


Montciair, N. J., Feb. 6.—Some 300 
music-lovers-braved the zero weather of 
last evening to attend the seventh free 
concert at the high school auditorium. 
They were well repaid, for the program 
and performers were excellent. The art- 
ists were Ethel May Jones, soprano, 
whose début this was; Dorothy C. Jones, 
violinist; J. A. E. Stewart, monologist; 
Herbert J. Geib, baritone, and Charles 
Roy Castner, pianist. The accompanists 
were Beatrice Crowell, George S. Deland 
and Randall Hargreaves. The oustand- 
ing features of the program were the 
piano playing of Mr. Castner and the 
singing of Mr. Geib. W. FF. Ui 





Newtown H. S. Orchestra Heard in 
Chickering Hall 


At Chickering Hall, New York, ‘on 
Feb. 8, a concert was given by the New- 
town High School Orchestra, of which 
C. I. Valentine is director. The orchestra 
was heard in numbers by Herold, Sev- 
ern, Bartlett, Herbert and in Beetho- 
ven’s C Major Symphony. John J. 
Schuler, violinist; Margaret Harte, so- 
prano; Marie Wilson, harpist; Madelaine 
Giller, Nina Miller, Gertrude Ritten- 
house, pianists; Catherine Guerriere, so- 
prano, and Louis Theiss and Virgil 
Alonje, violinists, were the soloists. A 
large audience enjoyed the concert. 





Edith Baxter Harper Sings with River- 
side Club in New York 


Edith Baxter Harper, the New York 
soprano, was the soloist in a performance 
of Elgar’s “Banner of Saint George’”’ at 
the concert of the Riverside Choral Club, 
Earle A. Wayne, conductor, at the Hotel 
Marseilles, New York, on Jan. 26. Mrs. 
Harper sang the solo part in the cantata 
splendidly, and also offered groups of 
songs by Gilberté, Thayer, Woodman, 
Ward-Stephens, Mallinson, Wayne and 
Horsman. She was in splendid voice and 
won warm approval. 





David Bispham to Remain in New York 
the Year Round 


David Bispham, the noted American 
baritone, has decided to remain in New 
York throughout the coming summer, 
teaching in his studio at the Royalton. 
Mr. Bispham will fill such concert en- 
gagements as will not take him far from 
the metropolis. He has just been booked 
to give a recital at the Ocean Grove Au- 
ditorium next summer. 





Rudolph Ganz will repeat the Rach- 
maninoff Sonata in B Flat Minor when 
he appears at Carnegie Hall, Feb. 19, for 
his fourth and final appearance of the 
season in New York. He will also play 
the Beethoven Sonata in F Minor, in 
addition to some of his own composi- 
tions. 
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PARIS OPERA AIDS MEN IN TRENCHES 





Patriotic Performance Touches 
Profound Emotions— Carrying 
French Opera to Italy 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Jan. 25, 1917. 


HE gala matinée at the Grand Opéra, 
organized “Pour le Front,” by mu- 
sicians and stage people was a great suc- 
cess. A large number of celebrities took 
part and nearly $30,000 was realized for 
the poilu. The program was in progress 
the entire afternoon. The “Feu d’Arti- 
fice’ of Igor Stravinsky, symphonic over- 
ture directed by Camille Chevillard, was 
followed by the new ballet, “Les Abeilles,” 
the music also by Stravinsky, and it was 
Stravinsky himself who directed the 
ballet. Then came a varied program 
under the title of “La Victoire en Chan- 
tant.” Rostand was present, and re- 
cited his unpublished poem, “‘Le Vol de 
la Marseilles.” There were 700 on the 
stage in the second part of the matinée. 
The second tableau styled “A Ceux 
Qui Meurent,” was similar in its ar- 
rangement to the first though more 
mystic, and the score was directed by 
Ruhlmann, Busser and Bachelet. The 
entire performance could have taken 
place only in wartime, and the emotions 
of the audience were at times almost un- 
controllable. There was a band behind 
the stage, La Garde Républicaine, to 
keep things lively, and in the entr’actes 
the band played in the foyer. 

The “Noél Polonais,” a highly original 
and individual musical extravaganza, 
was performed Monday last at the Thé- 
atre des Arts, after a considerable and 
unavoidable postponement. All the Poles 
in Paris seemed to be on the stage or in 
the audience, and the songs of the peas- 
ants in their own tongue as well as that 
of the priests were interesting and cer- 
tainly unlike anything heard in this part 
of the world for ages. The choruses 
sounded a little Russian in their savage 
plaintiveness sometimes, but under the 
surface of this “Noél Polonais,” there 
were a mysticism, an inscrutableness sug- 
gestive of religious devotion that to the 
listener was undescribable in effect. The 
artistic direction was in the hands of 
Mme. Lazarska and Mile. Kruszewska 
had charge of the music. Some of the 
costumes worn had been in the same 
families generations. The Polish Na- 
tional Hymn, sung at the close of the 
matinée, was very impressive. 


Americans Assist in Concerts 


The Ambulance de Puteaux gave a 
féte recently, the soldiers furnishing 
patriotic music. The program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Warner Gibbs, and at 
the end of the matinée, the soldiers per- 
suaded Mrs. Gibbs herself to sing. With 
Edith Griffin, who had also accompanied 
the soldiers, at the piano, Mrs. Gibbs 
sang Chaminade’s “Madrigal,” Mas- 
senet’s “Elégie,” Gounod’s “Serenade,” 
and Schneider’s “Nightingale.” 


During the last fortnight all sorts of 
entertainments have been given wounded 
soldiers, and the concert at Salle Con- 
cordia, under the direction of W. H. 
Kerridge, is especially worthy of men- 
tion. .The chorus of the American 
Church assisted, the soloists being Miss 
Safford, Louis Rousseau and John Byrne. 
A Roumanian singer, Mlle. Jaganesco, 
gave several songs in her own tongue. 
Blanche Pociey was at the piano. 

A pleasing concert was that given by 
Madeleine de Valmaléte, pianist, assisted 
by Rose Helbronner, of the Opéra Co- 
mique, at the Salle des Agriculteurs. 
Madeleine is only a slip of a girl, yet 
she did wonderful work with her big 
numbers, showing splendid technique an 
great cleverness. She responded to re- 
peated applause and bravos with “Feux 
Follets.” Rose Helbronner is a highly 
popular and pleasing singer and ably 
assisted Mlle. Valmaléte. All her num- 
bers were good, especially Messager’s 
“Reine de la Nuit. 


French Opera in Italy 


Decidedly the French are beginning to 
understand what real propaganda means. 
Each day I hear of some company going 
into Italy or Spain or Switzerland to give 
auditions or representations of French 
music. 

M. Gheusi, director of the Opéra Co- 
mique, is perfecting arrangements to 
send “Les Quatre Journeés,” recently in- 
augurated in Paris, together with 
“Marouf,” “Lakmé,”’ “Werther,” “Les 
Cadeaux de Noél” and “Sapho” to Milan. 
Not only the singers who best give the 
réles here, but directors and stage set- 
tings will accompany the operas, that is 
to say, the parts of the mise-en-scéne 
that cannot be gotten in Milan. It is 
highly probable that, once landed in Italy, 
the company will journey further to 
Venice, Florence, Pisa and perhaps to 
Rome. These operas have been especi- 
ally well presented at the Opéra Comique 
and even though only half as well given 
in Italy, they are sure to make a good 
impression and multiply the lovers of 
French music. 

The program at the song service in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity Sunday 
was as usual of a high order. These 
programs are presented once a month 
and as the character of the music has 
become known, the church is always well 
filled. The organ at this church and that 
of Dr. Hiatt’s Church, in the Rue de 
Berri are the best in Paris, and it is 
worth going to either edifice if only to 
hear the music of the instrument. The 
music at Holy Trinity Church has been 
little affected by the war. The choristers 
are the same, the soloists in the male 
choir are Americans, and the chorus is 
mostly composed of Englishmen past 
military age. LEONORA RAINES. 





John Charles Thomas Forsakes Musical 
Comedy for Grand Opera 


Light opera is to lose one of its bright 
stars in John Charles Thomas, the bari- 
tone. Mr. Thomas has given up his réle in 
“Her Soldier Boy,” at the Astor Theater, 
New York, and plans to enter the field 
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of grand opera. Enrico Caruso is said 
to have encouraged the young baritone 
to try for grand opera laurels. He has 
appeared in “Alone at Last,” “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1913,” “The Peasant Girl’ 
and several Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
Early in life he won a scholarship at the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore, which 
gave him the privilege of a season’s study 
abroad. 


PORTLAND AUDIENCE 
BRAVES BLIZZARD TO 
HEAR GRAVEURE SING 
































Eleanor 
Louis Graveure 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 6.—An enthusi- 
astic audience of 600 attended the Chap- 
man concert at City Hall Monday night, 
braving one of the worst blizzards of 
the winter to hear-Louis Graveure, the 
baritone, and his charming wife, Eleanor 
Painter, soprano. Mr. Graveure sang 
superbly and was obliged to grant 
numerous extras, two of which were 
compositions of his splendid accompan- 
ist, Frank Bibb. The baritone also sang 
“This Would I Do,” by William R. Chap- 
man, the composer himself accompany- 
ing. Eleanor Painter was very happy in 
her selections and did worthy work in 
duets with her husband. Samuel Gard- 
ner, the violinist, made his Portland 
début and delighted the audience. His 
style was serious and his rich singing 
tone was especially effective in his own 
lovely “From the Canebrake.” The Port- 
land Festival Chorus, though depleted in 
numbers by the storm, did good work. 
The tenor obbligatos by Ernest J. Hill, 
a local favorite, were effective. A. B. 





Marie Louise Wagner has been en- 
gaged to sing the soprano yore in the 
performance of “Elijah” to be given by 
the Catholic Oratorio Society under the 
direction of Selma Kronold in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Feb. 26. Musicians 
from the New York Symphony Orchestra 
will provide the accompaniment and the 
title part will be sung by Arthur Middle- 
ton. This will be Miss Wagner’s second 
appearance with the society, her New 
York début having been made with it two 
years ago. 
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STRANSKY ELOQUENT 
BRAHMS INTERPRETER 


Fourth Symphony Beautifully 
Given by Philharmonic— 


Hofmann Plays Rubinstein 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA. Josef Stransky, conductor. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, evening, Feb. 8. Solo- 





ist, Josef Hofmann, pianist. The pro- 
gram: 
Overture, “Coriolanus,’ Beethoven; 


Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, Brahms; 
Tone Poem, “Till Eulenspiegel,” Strauss; 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in D 
Minor, Rubinstein, Mr. Hofmann. 





Those individuals who have occupied 
themselves of late in railing against Mr. 
Stransky for his disinclination and in- 
ability to play Brahms may well have 
felt confounded last week when the Phil- 
harmonic gave one of the most beautiful 
and uplifting performances of the 
Fourth Symphony ever heard in this 
city. Mr. Stransky has done the work 
betore, but never, it seemed to us, with 
quite the fine sensitiveness and fluidity 
which he displayed in moulding his in- 
terpretation in this particular case. It 
made one long to hear him in this mas- 
ter’s First, which, it is earnestly to be 
hoped, he will bring forward before the 
close of the season. In any event, Mr. 
Stransky ought to do the Fourth once 
or twice more this winter. The Sunday 
audiences would enjoy it, even if it has 
(needlessly enough!) a reputation for 
austerity supposedly incompatible with 
musical pleasures on a Sunday afternoon. 

Brahms is often reproached for orches- 
tral muddiness and sometimes with rea- 
son. We have ourselves often heard this 
self-same masterwork given in a way 
that accentuated this traditional turgid- 
ity. Last week, however, the instrumen- 
tation sounded as translucent, as supple 
and elastic as Mendelssohn plus a sub- 
stantiality and grandeur foreign to the 
latter. And Mr. Stransky modeled each 
luminous phrase with a plasticity and 
sympathetic touch that took meticulous 
cognizance of the beauty of every mel- 
odic line and fiber. The andante 
breathed a thrice poetic fragrance and 
the passacaglia revealed its inherent dra- 
matic significance—a quality that is un- 
deremphasized by most Brahmsites in 
their zeal to point out its technical felici- 
ties. The orchestra played this music with 
enthusiasm and extraordinary smooth- 
ness and warmth of execution. Such 
performances as this do more to make 
converts to Brahms than a thousand dis- 
sertations @ la Fuller Maitland. 

As fine in their way were Mr. Stran- 
sky’s compelling readings of Beethoven’s 
tragic “Coriolanus” Overture and of 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’—an inter- 
pretation full of robustious humor and 
whimsical fancy. 

Mr. Hofmann’s performance of the 
Rubinstein Concerto is a thoroughly fa- 
miliar feat here and one of the truly 
titanic things in contemporary pianism. 
But it commands as much wonder and 
amazement for its stupendous sweep and 
surge and brilliancy at the twentieth 
hearing as at the first. Some affected 
to find the pianist’s relegation to the end 
of the program singular and unwar- 
ranted. But the same thing has been 


done at Boston Symphony concerts with- 
out eliciting any protest. 
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FIGHT BILL TO LICENSE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


Organized Opposition Arises Against Proposed Law for Regulation of Music Teaching— University 
Composers Prepare for Annual ‘‘Partheneia”— San Francisco Symphony Visits Oakland— 
Japanese Student Compares Folk-Songs of His Country and the Occident 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Jan. 30, 1917. 


4 HE organized music teachers are 

making a strong fight against the 
proposed legislative bill for the registra- 
tion and licensing of music teachers, a 
bill which has already been discussed in 
MusicaL AMERICA. Dr. H. J. Stewart, 
now of San Diego, appears to be the 
principal advocate of the measure. He 
has been in town during the last week. 
Confidence that the proposed law will be 


passed is expressed by him on the ground 
that it “fully and fairly meets the stand- 
ardization requirements and that it has 
the support of the labor unions.” 

On the other hand, the board of direct- 
ors of the California Music Teachers’ 
Association, representing the organiza- 
tions of music teachers of the State, in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Diego, Riverside, 
Sacramento, San Jose and other locali- 
ties, has gone on record in opposition to 
the bill. From present indications, this 
bill will receive the almost united opposi- 
tion of the music teachers of the State 
and an active campaign to defeat it has 
been undertaken both by the Music 
Teachers’ Association, the Musicians’ 
Club of San Francisco, the Musicians’ 
Club of Los Angeles and other organiza- 
tions representing the musical profession. 

Music for “Youth’s Adventure,” the 
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1917 Partheneia at the University of 
California, is being composed by Sarah 
Unna and Ruth Cornell, and in addition 
some compositions by Professor Charles 
Louis Seeger, occupying the chair of 
music, and Catherine Urner, a graduate 
student, will be rearranged for the pro- 
duction. Elinor Durbrow, ’18, is the 
music director. She announces that char- 
acteristic of the production will be the 
music of the “Dance of the Sword,” with 
the dances of the “Spirits of the Dawn” 
and the “Spirits of the Passing Day” as 
other prominent features. The dance 
plots have been worked out by Porter 
Garnet. 


’Cellist Symphony Soloist 


Horace Britt, ’cellist, was the soloist at 
the sixth popular concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra last Sun- 
day, playing the Bruch and Lalo num- 
bers in the following program: 

Overture, “Der Freischiitz,’ Weber; “Kol 
Nidrei,” for ’cello and orchestra, Op. 47, 
Bruch; “Peer Gynt” Suite, Grieg; “Dance of 
the Happy Spirits,’ from “Orpheus,” Gluck; 
Intermezzo, for ’cello and orchestra, Lalo. 
were Espagnol,” Op. 34, Rimsky-Korsa- 

off. 


Mr. Britt has been exceedingly popu- 
lar since he first appeared here as solo- 
ist at the Saint-Saéns concerts during the 
exposition, and on Sunday the Cort The- 
ater was much too small to accommodate 
the throng that wanted to hear him and 
the orchestra. 

Conductor Hertz took his musicians to 
Oakland last week and gave a highly 
successful concert in the new auditorium. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s ““New England” 
Symphony was to have been played, but 
it was omitted from the program in or- 
der that it might be featured in a concert 
after the arrival of the composer, who is 
to visit San Francisco. 

Sir Henry Heyman was the guest of 
honor at the January dinner of the San 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association. 
Estelle Carpenter, the brilliant young su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools, 
acted as toastmaster, and there were 
speeches by George Kruger, president of 
the association, Sir Henry Heyman, Mrs. 
Marriner Campbell, Marie Withrow, 
Henry B. Pasmore, Mme. Tojetti and 
others. ’Cello and piano compositions 
were played by Dorothy Pasmore and 
Ada Clement, and two groups of songs 
were sung by Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, with 
Mrs. E. E. Young at the piano. 

Yvette Guilbert appeared in Scottish 
Rite Auditorium on Sunday afternoon 
and again last night, presenting char- 
acteristic programs before enthusiastic 
audiences. 


Of Japanese Folk Songs 


In a publication recently issued by the 
University of California, Sangore Ito, a 
Japanese graduate of the university, pre- 
sents a paper entitled “A Comparison of 


the Japanese Folk-Song and the Occi- 
dental: A Study in the Psychology of 
Form.” His conclusions are summed up 
as follows: 

The Occidental songs “belong to the 
home life of the people and have the 
spirit of the home, quiet and restful,” 
while the Japanese songs have a spirit 
that is “hilarious rather than quiet and 
restful,” from the fact that they play no 
important part in home life but are 
mainly used out of doors, in the season 
of cherry blossoms, the season of maple 
leaves and rural festivals. A great many 
Japanese folk songs are of doubtful pro- 
priety. 

Occidental songs have a flowing move- 
ment from the fact that phrases are sev- 
eral measures in length. In Japanese 
song no pattern flows through the com- 
position. The pattern is within the lim- 
its of a single measure, and its repetition 
from bar to bar gives a jerky effect. Oc- 
cidental songs have balance, symmetry 
and proportion. Japanese songs have a 
characteristic irregularity. 

Occidental songs give pleasure through 
their organic unity. Japanese songs give 
pleasure, not from any such formal 
structure, but “from the attractiveness 
of their intricate ornamentation, since 
the Japanese mind delights in the minute 
display of things.” Occidental and Japa- 
nese folk-songs have, as elements in com- 
mon, rhythm and melody and to a certain 
extent harmony. Both delight in con- 
trast and variety. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Carolyn Beebe and Colleagues Delight 
Hearers at Purdue 


Carolyn Beebe and members of the 
New York Chamber Music Society, of 
which she is pianist and director, gave 
a concert for the Purdue University in 
Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 16. A large audi- 
ence heard the program with rare de- 
light. Miss Beebe and members from 
the organization under her direction will 
be heard in a series at the Art Museum 
of Montclair on Tuesday evenings, Feb. 
20, March 6 and March 20. 





Eight Scholarships for Chicago Music 
Students 

CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—The Lake View Mu- 
sical Society announces eight scholar- 
ships for music students of Cook County. 
Three first scholarships of $100 each 
are offered in piano, violin and voice; 
three second scholarships of $75 each 
in piano, violin and voice, and two junior 
scholarships in violin and piano of $50 
each. F. W. 





Ballet Russe Thrills 
Memphis 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The en- 

gagement of the Ballet Russe at the 

Lyric Theater on the night of Jan. 31 
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was a wonderful one. Nijinsky, the prin 
cipal of the Ballet Russe, conducted a; 
exhibition of the ballet that was th: 
most exquisitely perfect thing tha: 
Memphis has ever enjoyed. 

N. N. O. 





Hans Merx to Superintend Music ir 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


Hanz Merx, the noted German liede) 
Singer, will leave New York next week 
on an extensive tour of the West, under 
the management of F. Wight Neumann, 
the Chicago impresario. While in Chi- 
cago he will act as superintendent of 
church music for the archdiocese, at the 
instigation of Archbishop Mundelein of 
Chicago. This territory includes 400 
churches and the appointment aims at 
the final re-establishment of Gregorian 
chant and the perpetuation of the works 
of Palestrina and his school. Mr. Merx 
will give a recital of lieder at the Black- 
stone Theater, Chicago, under the patron- 
age of the archbishop. 





May Sleeper Ruggles, contralto; Ger- 
trude Breene, soprano; Alliene Gane, 
mezzo-soprano; Dorothy Corcoran, so- 
prano; Earl Howard, tenor, and William 
H. Richardson, bass-baritone, artist pu- 
pils of Theodore A. Schroeder, the well- 
known vocal coach and teacher of Bos- 
ton, presented the program Jan. 21, at 
the second in a series of Sunday after- 
noon musicales given by Mr. Schroeder. 
Samuel Endicott accompanied the sing- 
ers, 


An excellent musicale was given by 
Beta Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, Nationa! 
Sorority, of the New England Conserva- 
tory, on Jan. 18 at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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TWO MUSICIANS IN KHAKI CONDUCT LONDON OPERA 


Members of the Royal Flying Corps Lead Performances of ‘‘Aida’”’ and “‘Faust”—Robert Parker, American 
Baritone, a Versatile Member of the Beecham Organization—New Songs and Chamber Music Heard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, 
London, Jan. 22, 1917. 


EVIVALS have again been in order 
at the Beecham opera, where Maud 
Percival Allen has repeated her remark- 
able impersonation of Isolde and Olive 
Townend her truly delightful Nedda. 
At the eleventh hour Eugene Goossens 
was called upon to conduct “Tristan und 
Isolde” and scored a success therewith. 
Capt. Geoffrey Toye conducted “Aida” 
and Julian Harrison “Faust,” both in 
khaki, as both are in the Royal Flying 
Corps. 

The sonata recital given at the open- 
ing of Wigmore Hall was a feast of 
the best music, perfectly served by Saf- 
onoff and Sammons, for which crowds of 
hungry music-lovers were turned away. 

An enjoyable concert was given in the 
same hall by the Marylebone Red Cross 
Working Center. Louise Dale was to 


have been the soprano, but illness pre- 
vented and her place was filled by that 
excellent singer, Grainger Kerr, who was 
quite at her best. The other two singers 
were Margaret Balfour and Fraser 
Gange, while violin and piano solos were 
contributed by Ethel Barnes and Cyril 
Scott, both of whom played excellent 
compositions of their own. Mary Walker 
was the accompanist and Pitt Ridge told 
stories in his best vein. 

Doris Manuelle, of whom we shall hear 
more, gave a delightful recital, using her 
beautiful mezzo-soprano with fine effect, 
for her range is perfect over two octaves. 

At A®olian Hall Francesco Vigliani 
gave an interesting recital, at which the 
item of first importance was one of 
Thomas F. Dunhill’s sonatas. Frederick 
Kiddle was at the piano. 


New Trio Played 


At Steinway Hall a new work of the 
English composer, W. H. Reed, was pro- 
duced at an All-British concert. It was a 
Trio in C Minor and, admirably played 
by the British String Quartet, proved a 
pleasant and interesting work. 

The last Ballad Concert at Queen’s 
Hall had more new songs than usual 
and one by Hermann Lohr, “My Heart’s 
a Swift Horseman,’ was delightfully 
sung by Sidney Pointer. A new arrange- 
ment by Liza Lehmann of the old song, 
“Fly Away, Pretty Moth,” was not forth- 
coming, as its prospective interpreter, 
Dora Labette, was not able to appear. 
Another new song, by the late Hamish 
Mac Cunn, entitled “Lie There, My 
Lute,” was most artistically given by 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn. It was a good ex- 


ample of the style of the lamented com-_ 


oser. 
. It is reported that Puccini’s “Girl of 
the Golden West” will be staged in the 
near future by Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
company, probably on tour and later in 
London. 

Desirée Ellinger, who has made such 
a marked success as Butterfly and 





Nedda, is one of the most promising 
young operatic recruits Sir Thomas 


Beecham has introduced to us. She hails 
from Manchester and is just twenty-one. 

Robert Parker, the American bari- 
tone, who is doing such good work with 


Robert Parker, American Baritone, Who 
Has Gained the Liking of London 
Opera Audiences 


the Beecham company at the Aldwych, 
is a “home product” exclusively, having 
studied only with J. D. Mehan of New 
York. He was born at Ripley, danger- 
ously near Niagara Falls, and we regret 
our empire cannot claim him as a Cana- 
dian, for he is a fine, vigorous man, with 
the greatest enthusiasm for the Allies’ 
cause. Added to one of the finest of 
voices, he has personal charm which 
always “gets over the footlights” and his 
diction is faultless. 

When Clarence Whitehill left the 
Cologne Opera, Mr. Parker took the 
place, much to the annoyance of the 
press, which wanted a German singer 
to be appointed. So vigorous was the 
persecution that Mr. Parker nearly 
threw up the position, even though he 
had made successes. He has put a girdle 
round the earth three times, having been 
in two Quinlan tours and one last year 
with Mme. Melba. He is a splendid Hans 
Sachs and Flying Dutchman; indeed, he 
has sung every Wagner role and created 
a record by singing in “Ring” dramas, 
given, without cuts, on three consecutive 
nights. He is the only singer since Emil 
Fischer who has a wide enough range to 
sing the three Wotans and Hagen. His 
Mephisto is loudly applauded and also 
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his Escamillo, Sharpless in “Butterfly” 
and Rance in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” In all, he sings some 130 réles. 
Mr. Parker is an enthusiastic smoker 
and is never without a pipe or cigar. 
But his pipe he loves best. 
HELEN THIMM. 


““PUBLICATION”’ CONCERT GIVEN 


Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge Works 
Heard at Wanamaker Auditorium 


An American Publication Concert was 
given at Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New 
York, on Feb. 7, all the compositions on 
the program representing the publica- 
tions of Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
Inc., with the exception of organ num- 
bers by Kramer, MacDowell and Alex- 
ander Russell and “Danse Négre” by 
Cyril Scott and Eastwood Lane’s “The 
Blue-robed Mandarins.” 

The composers whose works were given 
were Ernest R. Kroeger, R. H. Terry, 
Eastwood Lane, C. S. Burnham, Anna 
Priscilla Risher, Chevalier Giuseppe Fer- 
rata, Emil Breitenfelt and J. W. Ler- 
man. The interpreters included Modena 
Scovill, pianist; Marion London, so- 
prano; Gilderoy Scott, contralto; George 
F. Reimherr, tenor; Gordon Phillips, 
pianist, and Alexander Russell, organist. 

A large audience heard the composi- 
tions with considerable interest. East- 
wood Lane’s piano sketches, “In Sleepy 
Hollow,” were especially well liked and 
well performed by Gordon Phillips. Gil- 
deroy Scott sang R. H. Terry’s “A South- 
ern Lullaby” and E. R. Kroeger’s songs. 
Modena Scovill, a capable“pianist, played 
the Lane and Scott numbers excellently. 
Marion London, George F. Reimherr and 
Mr. Russell accomplished their tasks in 
splendid fashion. H. B. 











Kathryn Platt Gunn Soloist at New York 
Concerts 


At the concert given at the Swedish 
Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul Church 
of Brooklyn, under the auspices of the 
Sinking Fund Society, on Saturday eve- 
ning, Jan. 27, Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist; Edith Mae Connor, harpist, and 
Mrs. Robert W. Connor, reader, were 
the participants. Miss Gunn won favor 
in compositions by Wieniawski, McMil- 
lan and Zarzycki. Miss Gunn also ap- 
peared as soloist with the Riverside 
Choral Club of New York on Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 26, when she played works by 
Friml, de Grassi, Tschaikowsky, Cui and 
Kreisler. Her performance on this oc- 
casion was much admired and brought 
her hearty approval. 





“Chautauqua de Luxe” Tour for Miller 
and Van der Veer 


Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, were engaged as so- 
loists in the performance of Verdi’s 
“Requiem” at Montreal, Canada, on Feb. 
15. Beginning April 15, they go on a 
tour of 120 concerts, which will carry 
them to Sept. 8. The tour is with the 
Redpath “Chautauqua de Luxe” and re- 
sembles the tour made by Julia Claussen 
last summer and Alice Nielsen the sum- 
mer before. 





San Carlo Troupe Heard in Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 1.—The perform- 
ance of “Aida” by the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company last night was greeted 
by an enthusiastic audience which filled 
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MISS LENORA SPARKES, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
available for a few open dates for Spring Festivals. 


Direction: KINGSBERY FOSTER 


25 West 42nd St., New York 





the Grand Opera House. The company 
was brought here by the Rotary Club, 
which hopes to make it an annual event. 
The title réle was taken by Mary Kaest- 
ner and that of Rhadames by Manuel 
Salazar. me ke 





LOS ANGELES BESTOWS 
FAVOR ON JULIA CULP 


Dutch Contralto Gives Two Recitals— 
Frank Patterson’s Operetta Pro- 
duced by Club 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 1.—The two 
recitals by Julia Culp, under the Behy- 
mer management, on the Philharmonic 
courses of concerts, were very largely 
attended and the general verdict is that 
no moie eajoyable recitals have been 
given by a vocalist on these programs for 
many a day. 

Miss Culp was in better voice for the 
first recital last week than for the sec- 
ond, but her delightful tones, her espe- 
cially beautiful mezza-voce and her high 
intelligence made boch programs of 
marked value and enjoyment. Her pro- 
gram leaned largely toward the German 
lieder, but with a fair proportion of 
American composers represented. 

Two new works in one day, first per- 
formances, was the record for Jan. 19— 
the “Thunderbird” suite of Charles W. 
Cadman, presented by the Symphony, 
recently reviewed in these columns, and 
the new operetta of Frank Patterson, 
given at the Friday Morning Club. The 
latter work is a little tragedy with text 
by Tyndall Gray, requiring about forty 
minutes to perform. It was given with 
string orchestra only, though the com- 
poser is scoring it for full orchestra. 
There are three characters and no 
chorus. It is essentially tuneful, with a 
decided leaning toward the modern Ital- 
ian style and was found quite effective. 
Mr. Patterson has been approached with 
regard to preparing a shortened version 
of the work for vaudeville. W. F. G. 








Issue Monthly Magazine Devoted to 
Popular Songs 


The first number of The Tuneful Yan- 
kee, a monthly journal devoted to the 
field of popular music, was recently is- 
sued, the publisher being Walter Jacobs 
of Boston. The editor is Monroe H. 
Rosenfeld of New York. One of the 
purposes of the publication is to expose 
the “fake” music publishers who offer 
to exploit the work of would-be song 
writers for so much cash. The paper an- 
nounces prizes for the best compositions 
submitted to it. Reviews of new popular 
songs and phonograph records are 
among the attractive features of the 
issue. 





Marie Kaiser, the soprano, sang a duet 
with herself in Charleston, W. Va., on 
Jan. 26, when she gave a “Re-creation” 
recital with the Edison Phonograph in 
Stephenson Auditorium. Miss Kaiser 
also sang in unison with the disc’s pro- 
duction of her voice, stopping now and 
then while the machine continued. She 
was assisted by Philip Scheib, violinist. 


Though ill with a fever, Mischa E]- 
man, the violinist, fulfilled his recent en- 


..gagement with the Beethoven Music Club 


at New Bedford, Mass., rising from his 
bed twenty minutes before the concert 
began. Mr. Elman was able to play in 
Springfield the following evening. 





Artists of the 


Chicago Opera 
Association 


Season 1916-17 


‘Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 
Festivals 


For dates and prices address 
JULIUS DAIBER 


Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theatre, 
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Washington Has Its First 
Experience with Color Music 








ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.— 

Washington has had its initial 
presentation of “color music.” Otto Tor- 
ney Simon, director of the Motet Choral 
Society and his singing organization giv- 
ing the Capital City the opportunity of 
observing this new departure. The songs 
were especially suited to such a demon- 
stration and were “Night,” Harrison; 
“Dawn,” Jenkins, and “The Evening 
Star,” Bantock. The performance 


aroused much discussion. 

Mr. Simon hid his chorus behind a 
dark curtain, in the center of which was 
a white screen. On this were thrown the 
colors, iridescent, brilliant. The chang- 
ing of the colors is described as “psycho- 
logical and not scientific,” blending as a 
“dynamical stress,” without considering 
note, key or bar. 

Mention should be made of the unique 
color-box, which is the invention of Ed- 
ward M. Kennard, of this city. 

Mr. Simon had this to say on the sub- 
ject: “The use of mobile color with mu- 
sic was experimented with by Mrs. Simon 
and myself last summer at Colorado 
Springs and I felt convinced that the 
idea was deserving. In this combination 
of color and music, I have proceeded on 
psychological lines, in harmony with the 
feeling and action of music. It is not 
scientific. I consider the art still in the 
experimental stage. In its present de- 
velopment, mobile color may not be com- 
bined with every choral work. Through 
experiment the field will become wider. 
In the future the musician who will en- 
velop his composition in its own color at- 
mosphere is not an impossibility. 

“Realism is not intended. It is not de- 
sired actually to portray ‘Dawn’ or 
‘Night,’ but to awaken those deeper soul- 
states which color and music may arouse. 
It is not supposed that the color inter- 
pretation will satisfy everyone equally, 
but, on the other hand, neither would 
the treatment of a musical theme, or 
the contrapuntal development or orches- 
tration of a symphonic composition be 
equally well received. 

“If there is even partial success in this 
first attempt it is an indication that there 
must be some value in the blending of 
these two arts. The changes of color 





ENRICO 


ARENSEN 


Distinguished 
European Tenor 


Triumphs in his New York debut as 
Don José in ‘‘Carmen’”’ 





His success was instantly pro- 
nounced by public and press. 











The New York ‘‘Globe’’ of Feb. 6, 1917, 
said : 

*‘André Enrico Arensen, a Russian tenor 
who was singing at the Charlottenburg Opera 
House (whence Melanie Kurt came to us) at 
the outbreak of the war, revealed a vigorous 
and resonant voice and filled the requirements 
of Don José in a wholly professional manner. 
The ‘‘flower song’’ he sang with admirab'e 
tone and style, stirring the audience to hearty 
applause.’’ 


Address: Hotel Maryland, 
104 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 





and text should satisfy psychologically 
the requirements of beauty and add to 
the strength of music and text. Both 
the interpretation of the music and the 
color must necessarily be under direction 
of one person, the musical director. In 
the present case, the adjustment of the 
two arts has been considered bar by bar. 
It has required considerable thought and 
time, but I feel that it has all been ad 
spent toward an artistic end.” 

The Motet Choral Society gave sev- 
eral other numbers with that artistic 
finish for which it is known. The clos- 
ing number, “Bridal Song” (Chabrier), 
from the opera “Gwendoline,” with 
Margaret Follin, Louis Thompson and 
John Waters as soloists, was especially 
effective. The chorus was assisted by 
Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist, who gave a 
charming group by Gluck, Bach, Dvorak- 
Kreisler and Van Goens. w. Me 


OMAHA PIANIST APPEARS 
AS AIDE TO FLONZALEYS 


Corinne Paulson Plays with Brilliancy 
and Power—Lavish Applause for 
the Quartet 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 7.—Most enjoyable 
was the program in which the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club (Mrs. S. S. Cald- 
well, president) presented Corinne Paul- 
son, Omaha, pianist, and the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Miss Paulson presented a num- 
ber most grateful for its beauty, interest 
and novelty—the Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue of César Franck—and played it 
with great finish and effectiveness. Her 
second group was made up of the Noc- 
turne, Op. 27, No. 1, of Chopin; “Reflets 
dans l’eau,” Debussy (which disclosed 
Miss Paulson as particularly at home in 
the interpretation of modern French mu- 
sic) and Liszt’s Tarantella “Venezia e 
Napoli,” played with brilliance and aban- 
don. Though urged by prolonged ap- 
plause, Miss Paulson granted no en- 
core. 

The Quartet was, as always, artistic 
beyond description. The four artists 
played four numbers and were repeat- 
edly recalled. The Bach Prelude and 
Gigue, for ’cello alone, was played by 
Ivan d’Archambeau so well that an en- 
core was insisted upon. The Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club is establishing a 
record of memorable concerts. 

Katherine Kemp Stillings, violinist, 
who made a deep impression in recital 
here last year, appeared again recently 
under the local management of Evelyn 
McCaffrey, who is presenting an excel- 
lent course of Sunday: afternoon con- 
certs. Miss Stillings’s recital opened 
with the lovely old Sonata in D Minor 
of Senallie and closed with a fascinating 
group of pieces by Tor Aulin. The young 
violinist has a tone of wondrous beauty; 
she excells in the interpretation of music 
of deep sentiment, while she has abun- 
dant temperament for all moods. She 
was ably assisted by Mrs. L. F. Crofoot 
at the piano. E. L. W. 








Frijsh Sings for Washington 


Officialdom 


Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
prano, who has fully recovered from her 
recent severe illness, will give her New 
York recital, postponed on Feb. 2, at 
J£olian Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 
3. Mme. Frijsh was able to fill her en- 
gagements last week, appearing at Hart- 


Povla 














DURNO 


her strong fingers and light wrist giving her 
command over all scales, octaves and chords. 
She has a beautiful singing tone that carries 
well, and her chords, without being hard, are 
full. She has what is more important than 
technic—musical] feeling and high tempera- 
ment. 


ments, MISS HELEN POWELL, 4140 Lake 
Park Ave., 


JEANNETTE 


Pianist 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
Jeannette Durno has an excellent technic, 


Address for information regarding engage- 
Chicago. 


Steinway Plano. 





ford, before the Musical Club, assisted 
by Jean Verd, on the 8th, and on Friday 
leaving for Washington, where she gave 
a recital at the home of William Phillips, 
Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Phil- 
lips’s guests, numbering about eighty, 
were mainly members of the Cabinet 
and Diplomatic Corps. 


Gabrilowitsch Welcomed in Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Feb. 5.—The 
second recital under the auspices of the 
Musical Club was given by Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch at the Burns Theater, Jan. 20 


An audience of more than 1300 was pres. 
ent. T. M. F 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


REPERTOIRE—HARMONY—THEORY 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy esi 


MRS, GARL ALVES am 
C, WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
42 Wact 90th Street New York 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
eare of MUSTCAT, AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


31st season began Oct 
212 West 59th Street, New ork City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘snr Voice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, an‘1 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St.. N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. yY. 




















WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 7ist Street and 130 Claremont Avene 
New York City 




















GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By apnointment only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street New York 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening. New York City 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 
TE a ae OF 


Mme, REGINA de SALES  ™scne8. 


Formerly of Paris—now in New Y 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th ork and 
55th St. »: 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 


Tealanhana @R59 Dienr 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES F2A382,.48? 


Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante, 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
anscns en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Tel. Morningside 4029) 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 


Telephone Circle 3209. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gravy Co.. New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


ACHER OF SINGING 
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1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 
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SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber 
lin; 3 years Institute « Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and = ms WZ. 
Telephone, Col. 684 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, — of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


MYER 


Vocal Instruction 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail- Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Speaking and Singing 
Vanderbilt Studios : 64 East 34th et. New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 991 
ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sincine” 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
2°57 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS { ROORLYN—9o Buclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “‘BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Street ’Phone Circle 224 
DOUGLAS POWELL *"®cyzis2 25,x01" 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
302 Madisen Ave., New York. 
-Phone Murray Hill 8693. 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
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Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 
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Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville mh 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


“LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
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Methods.) Booklet, ete. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR S$, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
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Carnegie Hall, New York Citv. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Mme. C. Director 
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Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. ° 
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MR. FABRIZIO PLAYS 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH MISS WILSON 








Carmine Fabrizio, the Young Boston 
Violinist 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 27.—In Carmine 
Fabrizio, the talented young violinist of 
this city, we find another artist entirely 
of American training. Mr. Fabrizio is 
truly American, but his style of playing 
combines the dash, abandon, color and 
warmth of the Latin temperament of his 
heritage. His sound musicianship and 


accurate technique are resultant of the 
thorough schooling he received from 
Charles Martin Loeffler. Mr. Fabrizio 
was also a pupil of Placito Fiumara, a 
member of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, when he himself was also a member 
of that organization for several seasons. 
More recently, however, he has been de- 
voting all his time to recital giving. 

Mr. Fabrizio has had several engage- 
ments in concert with Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson in the White House and in 
the larger musical centers of the coun- 
try. His most recent success was a 
joint recital with Maria Barrientos of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, given 
in New Bedford, Mass., at which per- 
formance he was justly accorded his full 


share of the recital’s merits. 
W. H. L. 





Wartime Supervision Over a Violin 


Recital in Germany 


As an example of the strict control 
exercised by the German authorities over 
the lives and amusements of the citizens 
in war time, the German press prints 
a copy of the following permit which 
the well-known violinist, Willy Burmes- 
ter, had to obtain before giving a recent 
recital in Mainz: 


PERMIT FOR PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Mr. Willy Burmester may give a _ violin 
concert here in the Frankfurter Hof from 8 
to 11 o’clock on Dec. 11, without using a 
drum and kettledrum. The regulation stamp 
tax has been collected and turned in. This 
permit must be shown at the police station 





YVONNE 


DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO’ 
Concerts Recitals Festivals 
SEASON 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 
Address: The Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, 
New York City 











NOW IN NEW YORK 


=== JONAS 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
Studio: 45 W. 76th St., New York Phone, Schuyler 307! 


agogue late from Berlin 


-ment has been made. 





of the district before the performance begins. 
Only a music program in accord with the 
seriousness of the time may be carried out. 
THE POLICE OFFICE. 
German newspapers comment on this 
order to the effect that, while Herr 
Burmester may be rather eccentric, it is 
hardly possible that he had any idea of 
giving a recital with a drum accompani- 
ment.—New York Times. 





GALLO OPERA IN OMAHA 





Capacity Houses at Performances— 
Mary Kaestner Scores 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 3.—The engage- 
ment of the San Carlo Opera Company in 
this city was attended by a success grat- 
ifying to the public, to Director Fortune 
Gallo and the local manager, Lucius 
Prior. The Auditorium was filled at 
each of the four performances. Since 
the appearance of the company here a 
year ago most commendable improve- 
The chorus and 
orchestra, while small in numbers, get 
excellent results, due in no small meas- 
ure to Directors Barducci and Peroni. 
The scenery and costumes were fresh 
and in excellent taste. The engagement 
opened with “Aida,” with Mary Kaest- 
ner in the title réle. This singer again 
won a brilliant success here with her 
beautiful voice and warm interpretation. 
In “Faust” the Mephisto of di Biasi stood 
out pre-eminently. The most pleasing 
work of the répertoire was, perhaps, the 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” In the final 
double bill Mary Kaestner repeated her 
success as Santuzza. E. L. W. 





Loretta Del Valle Touring Florida Win- 
ter Resorts and Cuba 


Loretta Del Valle, the young Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, sailed on Feb. 8 
for Jacksonville, Fla., to give a series of 
recitals at the Florida winter resorts, in- 
cluding Daytona, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Orlando, Key West, St. Petersburg, 
Tampa, St. Augustine and Jacksonville. 
She will also journey to Cuba and give 
four concerts in Havana, three in San- 
tiago de Cuba and one each in Matanzas 
and Camaguay. She will be in Havana 
during the week of the National Horse 
Show, which eclipses in social splendor 
all other society events of the year. 
This will be during the week beginning 
Feb. 24. Miss Del Valle is making her 
second trip to Havana, where she scored 
a pronounced success last year. 


Australian Tour for the 
Trio 


According to a statement issued by 
their managers, Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky have been compelled to re- 
fuse engagements for the present season, 
as they are booked to the middle of 
March, when they sail for Australia and 
New Zealand to fulfill their engagements 
there. This will be their fourth visit in 
nine years to these countries. Next Octo- 
ber the brothers play twenty recitals on 
the Pacific Coast. In November they 
play in Central and Middle Western 
States and arrive in New York in Decem- 
ber, where they will give a large number 
of concerts, commencing in Carnegie 
Hall. It is anticipated before they leave 
New York that they will give a farewell 
recital. 


Cherniavsky 





Advantage of a Piano Recital on a 
Hippodrome Scale 


The New York Tribune recalls a per- 
formance in this city some seventy youre 
ago by sixteen pianists of an arran 
ment of the Overture to “Semirami e” 
for eight pianofortes, thirty-two hands, 
made by Czerny. What was done sev- 
enty years ago might be done on a larger 
scale now, continues the Tribune. We 
have heard solo performances from over 
fifty pianists thus far this season; there 
are at least twenty more in the offing. 
Cannot our managers get together and 
lump their threatened performances? It 
would save time and money, and the ad- 
vertisement would be great. 
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Miscua LEVvITZKI 


is the ideal piano of America. The 
wonderful rich tone of the middle and 
higher ranges and its superb basses 
are the very conception of beauty.” 


The 


Haldwin 


Piano 





do justice to such a virtuoso. 


Obviously, a pianist of such intense musical feeling as Mischa Levitzki 
must have an instrument in which the mechanics of sound production, ¢ 
however faultless, are forgotten in the appeal of its tone. 
action that meets every demand of the most marvelously trained fingers, 
but a tone that responds to the subtlest feeling of the soul is necessary to 


Not merely an 
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YOUTHFUL VIOLINIST IMPRESSES BALTIMORE 





Elias Breeskin Makes Debut— 
Homer and Zimbalist in 
Benefit Concert 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 1.—Elias Breeskin, a 
young Russian violinist, who has been 
the protégé of a number of Baltimoreans, 
appeared at Albaugh’s Theater last 
night, giving a recital with the assist- 
ance of Arthur Loesser, at the piano. A 
number of local music-lovers who have 
assisted this young violinist in a prac- 
tical way, had their hopes brought to a 
realization at this concert. The achieve- 


ment of Breeskin, a pupil of Franz 
Kneisel, reflects credit upon those who 
have generously aided him. Of the abil- 
ity of the young man much can be said 
that points to great promise. He has 
fully “arrived” technically and com- 
mands a tone of purity, breadth and 
warmth. The program follows: 


Handel, Sonata in A Major; Bach, Cha- 
conne; Mendelssohn, Concerto in E Minor; 
Corelli-Kreisler, Sarabande and Allegretto; 
Tartini-Kreisler, Fugue; Kneisel, Concert 
Etude; Paganini-Vogrich, “Voice of the 
Woods,” Wieniawski, Polonaise Brilliante. 


Arthur Loesser, at the piano, lent 
added authority and repose to the pro- 
gram. 

George F. Boyle, pianist and member 
of the teaching staff of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, was ‘the soloist at yesterday’s 
recital. His program had several fea- 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Florence Macbeth 
and many other prominent 
artists and teachers. 

STUDIOS: 318 W. 82d St. 
New York. Tel. 8537 Schuyler 








Ethel Cave Cole 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 


57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 


tures of interest, including the “Keltic” 
Sonata of MacDowell and some impres- 
sive compositions of his own. Mr. Boyle 
has many local admirers and his recital 
yesterday extended this list. 

Louise Homer, contralto, and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, gave a benefit re- 
cital at the Lyric Theater on Monday 
evening, under the auspices of the Junior 
Republic Society. The evening proved 
a delight to the audience, which taxed 
the capacity of the hall. F.C. B. 





The Intimacies of Music Criticism 


The Milwaukee News reports the sing- 
ing of Tsianina Redfeather in about a 


-quarter of a column devoted to her 


leather dresses and beadwork! The cost 
of leather and moccasins has a lot to do 
with the song production. It is interest- 
ing to know “she dresses warmly under- 
neath.” It will assist us in enjoying 
her recital here this month, to know 
that the tremolo is not just plain shiver. 
—Pacific Coast Musician. 





“There are three hundred distinct 
noises made by fish, which are audible 
to human ears,” remarks the Musical 
Monitor. “Here’s a chance for futurist 
composers. They might produce some- 
thing novel by harmonizing these 
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PRELUDE IN E FLAT, “Souvenir Russe,’’ 


“‘Valse Mélancolique,” Etude (“‘Prin- 
temps’’). By Julius Chaloff, Op. 10. 
‘“‘Ophelia’s Prayer.’’ By August Ndlck, Op. 
206. “Changing Moods.’’ By Mona 
Holésco. ‘‘The Morning Wind.’’ By Gena 
Branscombe. Orchestral Parts. (Arthur 


P. Schmidt Co.) 

In Mr. Chaloff’s four compositions for 
piano solo, Mr. Schmidt has issued some 
of the best piano music that we have 
seen from his catalogue in a long time. 
Mr. Chaloff is the kind of composer who 
deals in facts, not fancies, and these 


pieces demonstrate it clearly. We have 
not met him before as a composer, but 
acquaintance with his work here makes 
us feel his worth. 

The Prelude in E Flat is the best of 
the set. It is in many ways the most 
effective new piano solo we have ex- 
amined. The ideas are not revolutionary, 
the harmonies are not “discoveries” in 
any sense; yet the piece has form and 
development and, like its three com- 
panions, is finely pianistic. All four are 
for advanced players and will be suit- 
able also in recital. They bear dedica- 
tions, in the order listed, to Alfred De 
Voto, Hugo Kaun, Henry L. Mason and 
Ignaz Friedmann. ’ 

“Ophelia’s Prayer” is a charming 
violin composition, melodious and warm 
in feeling, an ideal teaching piece, with 
splendid double-stopping and a dramatic 
content that will make it admired. 

The Holésco “Changing Moods” is a 
set of seven songs under one cover by a 
composer new to us. We gather from the 
fact that several of the poems are Nor- 
wegian that the composer is also a Nor- 
wegian. As to whether it is Mr. or Miss 
Holésco we are in the dark. “Mona” 
is a name that gives no clue as to gender. 
The songs are clever miniatures, varying 
in mood and not without individual fea- 
tures. Best of them are “Swan Song,” 
a broad Lento in E flat minor, 6/8 time, 
and the graceful “A Country Girl,” 
which should become very popular as an 
encore song. The set is published in edi- 
tions for high and low voice. 

Miss Branscombe’s charming song, 
“The Morning Wind,” has achieved such 
popularity that its publishers have 
brought out the orchestral accompani- 
ment for it in their series of “Orchestral 
Accompaniments to Favorite Songs.” 
The accompaniment is scored for the 
usual strings, flute, clarinet, two cornets, ' 
trombone and drums—a _ combination 
popularly known as “theater orchestra.” 

* 


“BARBARIAN DANCE.” 
Smith. ‘Cossack Lullaby.” By Bachme- 
tieff. Edited by Jarosilaw de Zielinski. 
“For God So Loved the World.” By Henri 
La Bonté. (Musicians’ Publishing Co.) 


By Roy Lamont 


_Mr. Smith’s “Barbarian Dance” is a 
piano piece that interests us more from 
its technical side than from the strictly 
musical. 


As a concert number it should 


be praised. Very charming is the Bach- 
metieff “Cossack Lullaby,” a Russian 
melody of appealing qualities that has 
been well edited by Mr. de Zielinski. The 
English text is by Philip Becker Goetz. 

We find Mr. La Bonté’s sacred song 
quite undistinguished. Not that it is a 
bit worse than hundreds of other so- 
called “sacred” songs, issued every year 
in America. But it is also not better. 
One of the alleged “daring” passages 
at the bottom of the second page is an 
unmusical conception, to be sure. The 
text requires no such treatment in oc- 
taves and fifths. Mr. La Bonté should 
ponder the glorious setting of these 
words in Stainer’s “Crucifixion”; Stainer 
knew how to handle these beautiful 
words without calling in bold harmonic 
progressions to achieve his purpose. 

* * 


“SO PERVERSE,” “Go Not, Happy Day,’’ 
“The Devon Maid,’ “Blow, Blow Thou 
Winter Wind.’’ By Frank Bridge. ‘“‘At a 
Country Fair.’’ By Roger Quilter. (G. 
Schirmer, Ltd., London.) , 


Disappointing, indeed, are these four 
songs of Mr. Bridge’s, especially since 
they come after his recent string pieces 
and his fine songs, “Where She Lies 
Asleep” and “Love Went a-Riding,” 
praised in these columns several months 
ago. 
However, we note from the dates print- 
ed at the end of several of the songs 
that they are youthful works, composed 
as far back as 1903. They are respect- 
able music, to be sure, but they have 
none of that original quality that has 
made us enjoy the music of Mr. Bridge 
so much. In short, they lack quality. 

Nor is Quilter’s piece as good as the 
other two of his set, “Dance in the Twi- 
light” and “Summer Evening.” Mr. 
Quilter is a fine composer and can write 
virtually nothing that has not some point. 
“At a Country Fair” (which, by the way, 
is dedicated to none other than Leo Orn- 
stein) makeS you feel that Mr. Quilter 
was too conscious when he wrote it. It is 
not spontaneous, it has less imagination 
than his other things that we know and 
esteem so highly. Furthermore, it is 
much too long; it runs ten printed pages. 
Three or four of them omitted would 


improve the piece tremendously. 
* * * 


“WHEN GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN,” 
“The Wood Nymph.” By Franz C. Born- 
schein. (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The gifted Baltimore composer, Mr. 
Bornschein, writes as well for women’s 
voices as he does for his own instru- 
ment, the violin. Here are two lovely 
numbers for four-part chorus with ac- 
companiment of piano, the first along 
straight lines, the second wholly modern 
in feeling. We prefer the second, but 
can also accord the first its true place. 
Melodically they are grateful and from 
an harmonic standpoint “The Wood 
Nymph” stands high in its composer’s 
list. 


Both works are dedicated to the 
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Women’s Philharmonic Chorus in Balti- 
more, which organization will give them 
their first performance on March 8. 

* * * 


SIX POETIC IMAGES. By Pietro Floridia, 
Op. 31. (Breitkopf and Hartel.) 


Contemporary piano literature holds 
few compositions as fine as these new 
works by Mr. Floridia. The present re- 
viewer has had the privilege of seeing a 
considerable number of this composer’s 
productions in recent years; he recalls 
with pleasure the superb setting of 
Christina Rossetti’s “When I Am Dead, 
My Dearest,” published a few years ago, 
and also his setting of Ruth’s lines, “En- 
treat Me Not to Leave Thee,” reviewed 
in this journal last week. These are 
Floridia high-lights, but his “Poetic 
Images” for piano are altogether ex- 
traordinary. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing to do 
is to write brief piano pieces, build them 
of real material, omitting the use of 
brilliant keyboard effectiveness and ut- 
ter something that has power and mood. 
Edward MacDowell and Edvard Grieg 
were two men who in this kind of thing 
were far abler than in their works in 
extended forms. We do not say that Mr. 
Floridia is of their ilk, but we do know 
that he can give us short piano poems 
(they are truly poems) of superb qual- 
ity. 

The six pieces are published in three 
sets, i.e., two under one cover. The first 
two are based on lines from Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s “The Sunken Bell” and 
“Henry of Ané” respectively. They are 
called “Vox intima” and Sursum Corda!” 
and their titles are really significant, for 
the music expresses them in both cases. 
“Grave, dark and somber” is the mark- 
ing at the opening of “Sursum Corda!” 
and the music rises in just that manner. 
There is a spirit of regeneration here, 
as clearly defined as the art can convey 
it. And it is all done in two pages! The 
next two pieces are “Sorrow” and “Hap- 
piness,” both based on _ LEichendorff 
poems. The first appeals to us more, 
though “Happiness” is a good scherzan- 
do. And finally we have “Solitude” and 
“The Boy and the Bee.” “Sorrow” has 
as its motif the wondrous lines of 
Morike, “Verborgenheit,” made known in 
Hugo Wolf’s immortal song. Mr. Flor- 
idia has searched out the meaning of 
these lines and written a tone-picture 
that reflects them as poignantly in its 
way as does Hugo Wolf’s wedding of 
music and text. It is one of the great 
pieces of the set. 

So many good musical ideas are not 
frequently found in a set of pieces by a 
single composer. Mr. Floridia has cov- 
ered himself with glory in these thrice 
admirable pieces. And, although they 
are often purely of and for the piano, 
they are never banal and are always 
playable. To play them well it will be 
necessary for the performer, first to 
think and feel and afterward to execute. 
They are not “show pieces” in any sense; 
but they are poems that would do honor 
to any composer who gave them to the 
world and to any publisher with the 
idealism to bring them out. 

* * BS 


“THE MINSTREL BOY,” ‘The _ Coolin,” 
“The Kerry Dance,” ‘‘Tho’ Dark Be Our 


Sorrows,” “Believe Me, if All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms,” ‘The Low- 
Backed Car,” “The Meeting of the 


Waters.’’ Arranged by Christopher O’Hare. 
(John Franklin Music Co.) ° 


There is nothing new about arranging 
traditional Irish songs, either as solos 
or in choral form. Herbert Hughes, Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, William Arms 
Fisher, Arthur Whiting—these are some 
of the worthy men who have devoted time 
and thought to the subject. But a good 
arrangement is always welcome and the 
arrangements by Christopher O’Hare, 
just published, fall under this heading. 

Irish song is something that Mr. 
O’Hare holds dear and in giving his at- 
tention and ability to these arrangements 
he has worked con amore. This is made 
evident in the results. Fully fifty-two 
will be out by next September. At pres- 
ent we have seven. 

For - mixed voices there are “The 
Coolin,” “The Kerry Dance,” “Believe 
Me If All” and “The Meeting of the 
Waters.” Mr. O’Hare knows how to 
write for voices; every one of the ar- 
rangements shows it. And he has given 
lots of variety to his offering by placing 
his melody at will in the different parts. 
These are not arrangements where one 
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finds the melody always in the soprano! 
The melody in “The Coolin,” for exam- 
ple, is in the bass and in “Believe Me” 
it opens in the tenor alone, answered by 
the other voices on the third measure. 
There are distinct skill and appreciation 
of values shown in all of them, guided 
by fine musicianship and understanding 
of the spirit of Irish folk-song. 
Nowhere is this understanding better 
illustrated than in Mr. O’Hare’s note 
on his arrangement of “Tho’ Dark Be 
Our Sorrows,” where he suggests that, 
if the piece be sung slowly and broadly, 
it “will take on the solemn grandeur of 
a true Irish saga.” And one has but to 
try it to prove that this is so. This num. 
ber, “The Low-Backed Car” and “The 
Minstrel Boy” are admirably set for 
male voices. In the last named Mr. 
O’Hare’s harmonization is_ stunning; 
when the text is “the minstrel fell” he 
sets the melody in B minor (the key of 
the song is D major) and gets just the 
necessary sad note for a moment here. 
The arrangements have been made 
(both the male and mixed) for four 
parts throughout. There is no doubling 
in any of them, not even for a single 
note. Thus Mr. O’Hare exhibits a true 
gift in arranging his melodies finely 
with economy of means. From a prac- 
tical standpoint this is also important, 
for it renders all the pieces usable by 
quartets, as well as by choral organiza- 


tions. 
* ok o* 


“LOVE REPENTANT.” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


A song for sopranos is this one by the 
Chicago composer and pianist. Mr. Levy 
has written a refreshing composition, full 
of life and passion, a song with which a 
big soprano can carry her audience every 
time. And this despite the fact that the 
song is full-fledged modern in spirit and 
makes no concessions to popular de- 
mands. The piano part is just the kind 
of accompaniment that one expects a 
pianist of note to set. A. W. K. 


By Heniot Levy. 
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TROOPER-TENOR RETURNS FROM BORDER 


Judson House Resumes Career 
After Six Months with 
Regiment 


When the Twenty-third Regiment, 
N. G., N. Y., returned last month 
from the Mexican border Judson House, 
the young American tenor, came home 
with his fellow-soldiers. Mr. House re- 
sponded to the call for guardsmen to the 
border last summer and was with the 
hospital corps of his regiment for six 


months. 

He is in excellent physical condition, 
and his teacher, Adelaide Gescheidt, 
was delighted to find his voice in good 
shape, despite the fact that he has not 
had lessons in all that time. He is a 
student of Miller Vocal Art Science. 
While away Mr. House sang with the 
various regimental bands and many of 
the bandmasters arranged compositions 
especially for him. His position as solo- 
ist at the First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J., was held open for him 
until his return, Charles Harrison sub- 
stituting for him in his absence. On 
Sunday, Jan. 28, Mr. House sang a per- 
formance of Gaul’s “Holy City” at his 
church. 

Since his return he has been busy, 
singing on Feb. 1 for the Athena Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York; on 
Feb. 7 as soloist with Doring’s Concert 
Band at Troy, N. Y.; on Feb. 13 with 
the Arion Society of Providence, R. I., 
under Dr. Jules Jordan. 


Judson House, Gifted American Concert 
Tenor 


At the recital on the evening of Feb. 
20, at the home of Dr. Frank E. Miller, 
in West Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 
given by the pupils of Miller Vocal Art 
Science, Mr. House will be heard. Dr. 
Miller will also deliver a lecture. 








As European Musicians Saw Us 
in Middle of the Last Century 








COLLECTION of books, pamphlets 

and letters written by musicians 
visiting the United States would furnish 
pleasant reading for rainy evenings, says 
the New Music Review. There is “A 
travers l’Amérique,” by Henri Kowalski, 
a third or fourth rate Parisian pianist 
and composer. He landed in this city in 
the fall of 1869. He then played notes 
and took them. Nothing was foreign to 
him. He discussed in this volume man- 
ners, customs, Col. James Fisk, Jr., 
scenery, politics. Gottschalk was the 
most original of American musicians. 
“He made much money, but lost it all 
at the gaming table.” Dying, he left 
manuscripts of works written “on the 
corner of a monte table” while he was 
traveling. Mason, Mills, Hofmann, Pat- 


tison were only “his satellites.” Amer- 
ican pianists sought to please by acro- 
batic force. Sanderson made a colossal 
reputation by playing in octaves and in 
the right tempo the overture to “La 
Gazza Ladra.” Ole Bull was applauded 
wildly even when he was abominably 
false. “The American public as a rule 
delights in eccentric artists.” The New 
Yorkers idolized Gottschalk and raised 
his statue in Central Park. American 


pianos had more power; French pianos 
were more “civilized.” “Leopold de 
Meyer played fantasies for the left hand 
while he ate vanilla ice cream with his 
right”—-vanilla, not lemon, not straw- 
berry. See how circumstantial was the 
intelligent foreigner. “Wehli played a 
military piece, and when he wished to 
imitate the cannon he sat down on the 
keys in the lowest bass. I remembered 
the case of-a pianist who played concert 
pieces with a clothes brush and I thought 
I could use the brim of a hat in like man- 
ner. It is unnecessary to tell you that 
the announcement of a concert polka per- 
formed with the aid of an opera hat 
drew a crowd. Two hatters called on 
me afterward and asked permission to 
give my name to a hat just invented by 
them.” 

Is not M. Kowalski’s description of 
Boston delightful? “It deserves the 
name, The Athens of America, for the 
study of Grecian and Roman antiquities 
is pursued there to the utmost. dis- 
cussion concerning the precise meaning 
of a verse from the Atneid or of a phrase 
in the Iliad will sometimes excite as much 
interest in Boston as a presidential mes- 
sage of General Grant.” 

William Pope, an epic poet, like Homer 
went from town to town, reciting his 
verses and was “a great attraction.” 

In Chicago M. Kowalski was so for- 
tunate as to see Lydia Thompson, “the 
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queen of the blondes and the Schneider 
of America.” She was the toast of the 
town because she had thrashed the man- 
ager of the Times. “The poor man, not 
knowing how to rise above his shameful 
position, finally killed himself.” 

Yet M. Kowalski had the grace to 
write: 

“Each large town in America possesses 
at least a half-dozen musical societies, 
which are generally composed of Ger- 
mans. I have heard more than a thou- 
sand miles from New York orchestral 
performances of works by Raff, Brahms, 
Liszt, Schumann, Berlioz, which we have 
known in France only during the last 
ten years.” This book was published in 
1869. What orchestral works by Brahms 
had M. Kowalski heard in Paris or in the 
United States? The only orchestral 
work of Brahms published before 1869 
were the Serenades in D major and A 
major. 

Should Oscar Comettant be taken more 
seriously? A pupil of the Paris Conserv- 
atory, he composed in an unimportant 
manner, but was better known as a music 
critic, journalist, author. His name is 
in all the dictionaries of musical biogra- 
phy. He lived from 1852 to 1855 in 
America. His book “Trois Ans aux 
Etats-Unis; Etude de Mceurs et Cou- 
tumes Américaines” went into a second 
edition (Paris, 1858). He too spoke of 
Gottschalk as the most distinguished of 
American composers, a through and 
through Frenchman, who happened to be 
born in New Orleans. “What had he to 
do in a country where, after a brilliant 
performance, one of his audience slapped 
him on the shoulder and said: ‘That’s 
good exercise in cold weather!’ ” 


Amusement for Whiskey-Drinkers 


Who was this pianist? “Mr. S——, 
pianist of the Duchess of Montpensier, is 
playing the piano in taverns of New 
York, to put whiskey-drinkers in good 
humor, and lately one of them came up 
to him, and, by way of a joke, gouged 
out one of his eyes.” 
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Leopold de Meyer, said Comettant, 
pleased only because he wore trousers 
with enormous checks and gave bouquets 
to the women in the audience, throwing 
kisses. Henri Herz once advertised a 
concert to be given by the light of a 
thousand candles. Thalberg was forced 
to open a restaurant in which, between 
oyster soup and ham, ladies begged him 
to play one of his celebrated fantasias. 
A violinist dressed himself as a tradi- 
tional devil to play the “Carnival of 
Venice.” There were concerts with a 
piquant attraction, concerts™ religious, 
with dancing, with a lottery, historical, 
improvised, comic, pyrotechnic, enigmat- 
ical, Bacchic, gastronomic. Comettant 
heard in Boston “a man with a detest- 
able voice give, unaided, lucrative con- 
certs, unaccompanied, and for three con- 
secutive hours he sang the soporific 
psalm-tunes of all religions and sects.” 


_ “The favorite musical instrument was 


the accordion until the piano drove it 
out.” 
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DUTCH SONG CYCLE 
IN ARION PROGRAM 


Kremser’s Engaging Work Well 
Presented—Choral Perform- 
ances of Marked Merit 


Contributing materially to the success 
of an admirably chosen program, heard 
by a large and representative audience, 
Kremser’s cycle of “Sechs Altneiderlan- 
dische Volkslieder” was given in the sec- 
ond invitation concert of the New York 
Arion last Sunday evening, in the audi- 
torium of the club. The concert brought 
forward as soloists, in several groups of 


songs, Eleanore Cochran, soprano, and 
Edmund A. Jahn, baritone. 


The Kremser work comprises six ly- 
rics based upon original verses in Dutch 
by Adrianus Valerius which were written 
in the year 1626, and they are linked by 
a chain of brief; but dramatic recitations 
into a composite whole. The music is 
scored for tenor and baritone solo voices 
and miannerchor, with ‘orchestral ac- 
companiment. The incidental recitations 
were delivered in a stirring manner by 
Franz Josef Schaider, and the tenor and 
baritone solos were sung, respectively, by 
August J. Granitza and Walter Klaucke. 

The harmonic structure of the cycle, 
while simple, is exceedingly beautiful 
and welds the solo vocal, choral and or- 
chestral parts into an eloquent presenta- 
tion of the poet’s thought. In the origi- 
nal Dutch, and sung nearer to specific 
localities and hallowed associations, such 
as the Zuversicht, the work must have a 
most potent appeal. The choral divisions 
are of infinite charm and abound in high 
contrasts, while the solo passages are 
characterized by marked dignity and 
poise. 

Mr. Schaider read the recitation with 
authority and Mr. Granitza sang the 
tenor “Abschied,” with its zither obbli- 
gato, with admirable intonation and 
much feeling. The baritone solo, “Wil- 
helmus von Vassauen,” was sung and 
enunciated in exemplary manner by Mr. 
Klaucke. 

Carl Zoellner’s “Haltet Wacht” and 
two humorous choruses for male chorus— 
Hugo Zuschneid’s “D’Lies and i’” and 
“Ein Musik-Trust” by Henry Hadley— 
constituted the other choral offerings. 
Both were intoned a cappella in a man- 
ner true to the best standards of the 
Arion. 

Miss Cochrane was first heard in the 
aria, “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” 
from “Der Freischiitz,” to somewhat in- 
adequate support by the orchestra, led 
by Carl Hahn. Her singing, despite the 
handicap of her support, was such as to 
draw the spontaneous and enthusiastic 
applause of her audience, and as an en- 
core she offered Henschel’s ‘Morgen- 
hymn.” She was at her best vocally and 
revealed a surety of diction and a limpid- 
ness and purity of tone that were delight- 
ful. She was heard again in a group of 
songs by Grant-Schaefer, La Forge, 
Johann Strauss and Richard Strauss. 

The aria, “An Jenem Tag,” from Hugo 
Marschner’s opera, “Hans Heiling,” was 
Mr. Jahn’s piéce de résistance of the 





evening, and he gave manifest pleasure ~ 


to his hearers by his well schooled de- 
livery and the splendid quality of his 
voice. He later sang a group of lieder 
by Schubert and Tschaikowsky, conclud- 
ing with “Pauper’s Drive” of Sidney 
Homer. 

The orchestral numbers were the open- 
ing “Prometheus” overture of Beetho- 
ven, the Sibelius tone-poem “Finlandia” 
and the Strauss “Vienna Woods” waltz. 
Only in the Kremser cycle, which had 
evidently been rehearsed with due care, 
did the orchestra manifest anything like 
the requisite rhythmic and tonal balance. 

At the conclusion of the concert, Miss 
Cochrane and her secretary, Leslie Hill, 
and her manager, Walter David, were 
the guests of Dr. Louis Haupt, the presi- 
dent of the Arion, at a titan tk 





Salem Oratorio Society Scores Despite 
Regular Director’s Absence 


SALEM, MAss., Feb. 10.—The Salem 
Oratorio Society gave its mid-winter 
concert in the Tabernacle Church last 
Sunday evening, presenting Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater” and “Parker’s “Redemp- 
tion Hymn.” The chorus was accom- 
panied by the Bostonia Orchestra Sextet 
and Joshua Phippen, organist. The as- 
sisting soloists were Mme. Cara Sapin, 
contralto; Margaret Millea Henry,. so- 
prano; Willard Flint, basso, and J. Gar- 
field Stone, tenor. Howard Clark Davis 
conducted at short notice in the absence 
of Frederick Cate, the society’s director. 


The chorus gave a praiseworthy perform- 
ance, reflecting credit tpon Mr. Cate, 
who had trained the singers thoroughly, 
and upon Mr. Davis, also a decidedly 
skilled leader. The soloists were exceed- 
ingly competent. 


NOTED ARTISTS IN 
DETROIT CONCERTS 


Bauer Aids Kunwald— Spalding 
and Ganz Appear—Hinkle 
and Nash Heard 


DETROIT, MiIcH., Feb. 7.—Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, and 
Rudolf Ganz, the Swiss pianist, gave one 
of the most successful recitals of the 
season here Feb. 1. The artists achieved 
remarkably good results with the Bee- 
thoven “Kreutzer” Sonata. 


Mme. Florence Hinkle appeared at the 
Detroit Opera: House, Feb. 4, as soloist 
with the musical clubs of the University 
of Detroit. The stage setting was ‘that 
of a Colonial mansion, with the members 
of the Glee Club and Chamber Music 
Association and soloists on the stage. 
William Howland sang an _ incidental 
solo. The Chamber Music Association, 
under Henri Matheys, offered a modern 
group. Mme. Hinkle’s voice was never 
sweeter and clearer than on this evening, 
giving her audience a genuine thrill of 
pleasure. Frances Nash, pianist, was also 
a soloist, winning much favor. Mar- 
garet Mannebach was an excellent ac- 
companist. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under Dr. Kunwald, with Harold Bauer 
as soloist, gave an artistic program for 
the fifth concert of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation season. Mr. Bauer, with the 
Schumann Concerto as his vehicle, gave 
such an example of excellence in inter- 
pretation as is seldom heard. So great 
was the applause that the Symphony 
rule of “no encores” was broken, Mr. 
Bauer responding with an Etude by 
Liszt. 

Dr. Kunwald’s numbers were the Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” Mo- 
zart; the Seventh Symphony of Beetho- 
ven and the Richard Strauss “Death 
and Transfiguration.” E. C. B. 


TWO PITTSBURGH CONCERTS 














Mrs. Langston and Kingston Heard 
Jointly—Damrosch with Chorus 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 12.—A meritorious 
concert was given last week in Carnegie 
Music Hall, where Evan Williams was to 
have sung in a benefit that had been ar- 
ranged for the Columbia Hospital. In 
his stead Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto, and Morgan Kingston, tenor, ap- 
peared. Mr. Kingston was a newcomer 
and pleased the large audience present. 
His enunciation is particularly good. He 
has other good qualities that satisfy as a 
singer. He received quite an ovation. 
Miss Langston sang two groups of Eng- 
lish songs, including Clough-Leighter’s 
“Oh, Heart of Mine,” Heckscher’s “Music 
of Hungary” and others, while at the be- 
ginning of the program they sang duets, 
among them “Home to Our Mountains” 
from “Trovatore.” Miss Langston has 
many pleasing qualities and made a very 
good impression. 

Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony Orchestra appeared in con- 
junction with the Mendelssohn Choir last 

hursday night at Carnegie Music Hall, 
and Mr. Damrosch had his men rise and 
play “America” at the beginning of the 
performance, the audience remaining 
standing. The Mendelssohn Choir sang 
Verdi’s “Requium,” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. It was given an excellent 
performance. Mr. Lunt conducted. The 
soloists included Anna Laura Johnson, 
soprano; Emma S. Parenteau, contralto; 
T. Earle Yearsley, tenor, and Ralph 
Urey, basso. Their work was praise- 
worthy, particularly that of ~*~ rarer. 

.C.S. 





New Offices for Tali Esen Morgan 


The Tali Esen Morgan Musical Bureau 
is now located in a new suite in the 
World’s Tower Building, 110 West For- 
tieth Street, New York. The rooms in 
the Times Building had grown too small 
for the business. Mr. Morgan has been 
meeting with excellent success. Among 
his artists are George Dostal. the well- 
known tenor; Mme. Hassler-Fox, con- 
tralto, who has just returned from a suc- 
cessful Western concert trip; Florence 
Ferrell, soprano, a favorite through the 
New England States; Kate Davis, Welsh 
contralto; Myrtle Thornburgh, soprano 
of the Reed Miller Oratorio Quartet, and 
several others. 


BROOKLYN CHORUS 
SINGS ADMIRABLY 


Chaminade Singers Aided by Mr. 
Jacobinoff and Members 
of Club 


The second concert of the Chaminade 
(Ladies’ Glee Club) was held at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Feb. 6, 
an occasion made memorable not only by 
the excellent singing of the chorus but 
by the playing of the violinist, Sascha 
Jacobinoff, who displayed amazing talent 
and technical facility. His interpreta- 
tions, moreover, were impressive for 
their genuineness and sympathy. He was 
accompanied ably by Clifford Vaughn. 


The women of the Chaminade have 
seldom acquitted themselves with greater 
distinction. While the contents of the 
program were somewhat less interesting 
than formerly their presentation was 
well-nigh faultless, reflecting great credit 
upon Mme. Emma Richardson-Kuster, 
the director. A soprano obbligato by 
Harriet Villette Brown was heard in 
Scholz’s jubilate, “Hark, the Vesper 
Hymn Is Stealing.” 

Mrs. Laura Consaul Ross’s finely cul- 
tured voice was heard in “Che faro senza 
Euridice” and Beethoven’s “Worship of 
God in Nature.” Other solos by mem- 
bers were those of Mrs. Charlotte Zundel 
Hartich in Reinhold Herman’s “Greek 
Song” and Mrs. Elizabeth Cox King in 
songs by Rubner, Rubinstein and Thrane. 
In “Lochinvar’s Ride” in the setting by 
Harry Rowe Shelley, the Chaminade 
rose above every obstacle. G. C. T. 








CHICAGO CHORUS PRAISED 





Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” Well Sung by 
the Bach Society 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio, “St. Paul,” given at Orchestra Hall 
last Monday evening, by the Bach Choral 
Society, under the direction of John W. 
Norton, though infrequently heard here, 
brought a rather small audience. Assist- 
ing the chorus of some hundred singers 
were soloists of unusual merit, including 
Else Harthan Arendt, soprano, who can 
fairly rank among the most pleasing of 
the younger singers in Chicago, and who 
accentuated the very good opinion formed 
recently of her vocal accomplishments. 

Louise Harrison Slade, contralto, 
scored an emphatic success with a reci- 
tative and an arioso, “The Lord Is Mind- 
ful of His Own,” in which she displayed 
a sympathetic and very smooth voice, 
which has a rarely soft and luscious 
anon Gustav Holmquist, basso, at a 
three-hour notice, replaced Carl Cochems, 
whose indisposition prevented him from 
appearing, and it is much to the credit 
of Mr. Holmquist that he sang with evi- 
dent understanding and authority, the 
difficult music of his part. Possessed of 
a sonorous, rich bass voice of wide 
range, he made a rousing impression, 
omernny with the air “Consume Them 

Arthur Platz, tenor, also acquitted 
himself well of the task demanded of 
him, and the chorus showed good tonal 
body, volume and precision. Mr. Norton 
conducted with musicianly tact. The 
ensemble of orchestra (there were thirty 
members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra assisting), chorus and principals 
was skilfully controlled. 

Prefacing the oratorio, there was a 
virile and worthy performance of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue for Organ in A Minor 
by Palmer Christian. M. R. 





Charles W. Clark Soloist with New 
Galveston Society 


GALVESTON, TEX., Feb. 5.—The Galves- 
ton Quartet Society’s first musicale was 
an artistic achievement. Huhn’s “In- 
victus” was sung with enthusiasm. 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, the soloist, 
sang a varied program of oratorio num- 
bers, French songs, operatic arias and 
American songs. His_ interpretations 
were most satisfying, and he sang with 
a wealth of lovely tone. 





Music Study Club of Highland, N. Y., 
Gives Spross and Foerster Works 


HIGHLAND, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The Music 
Study Club gave a recital Feb. 6, devoted 
entirely to the compositions of Adolph 
M. Foerster, the American composer. 
The participants were Mrs. elsey 
Staples, Mrs. G. W. Pratt, Augusta Pratt, 


Ethel Wilcox, Mrs. H. W. Ford, Lillian © 


Douglas, Mrs. Philip Schautz, Edward 
McManus, Lillian Beggs, Mrs. George H. 
Brown, Carol Scofield, Cassie K. Bond, 
Mrs. Julius Warren Blakely. 

A Spross program was given last week 
by some of the foregoing soloists, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Albert Kelly of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Mrs. Julius Warren 
Blakely was accompanist. 


MOWREY GIVES HIS MUSIC 
IN RECITAL AT SEATTLE 


Pianist Pleases in Own Compositions— 
Club Celebrates Birthday of 
Schubert—Other Events 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—One of the 
most artistic piano recitals heard during 
the winter was the one given by Dent 
Mowrey, assisted by Mrs. Mowrey, at 
Cornish Recital Hall, Feb. 5. Most wonder- 
ful is his delicacy of touch in pianissimo 
passages, while his brilliant work is most 
authoritative. Mr. Mowrey’s own com- 
positions had all the color of a post- 
impressionist and were original in mel- 
ody and harmonization. The two-piano 
numbers were delightful, especially the 
Allegro of the Beethoven Concerto in C 
Major, with its beautiful cadenza com- 
posed by Mr. Mowrey. Mr. Mowrey’s 
compositions were “Danse Excentrique,” 
“Danse Americaine,” and “Impressions 
d’Art.” 

Before the Seattle Central Council of 
the Congress of Mothers, and the Parent 
Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Clara M. 
Hartle, on Feb. 2, gave the first of a 
series of ten talks on Musical Apprecia- 
tion. 

The Schubert Club gave its yearly 
musicale in observance of the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Franz Schubert, Jan. 
31. Milton Seymour directed the club; 
the assisting soloists were Clifford W. 
Kantner, baritone; Helena Mitchel, con- 
tralto; Mr. Viederscht, tenor; Clyde E. 
Rogers, pianist; Adrienne Marcovich, ac- 
companist. The program was made up 
of Schubert compositions. 

Judson W. Mather, organist, assisted 
by George Kircher, ’cellist of the Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, gave a concert 
at Plymouth Church Feb. 4. 

A. M. G. 











Capable Interpreters Give Detroit Tues- 
day Musicale’s Sixth Program 


DETROIT, MicH., Feb. 9.—The sixth 
morning concert of the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale was held at the Hotel Statler on 
Feb. 6. The program opened with a 
cycle by Matthews, “Idylls of Arcady,” 
which Mildred Fletcher sang well. Mrs. 
R. S. Wells followed with four piano 
numbers, all excellently done. Viola 
Geist sang three Cadman songs pleas- 
ingly. In “The Thunder Birds” Miss 
Geist’s contralto was heard at its best. 
Mrs. Charles C. Welker contributed four 
delightful soprano songs, her rendition 
of Caccini’s “‘Amarilli” being exquisite. 
The morning closed with a Liszt Fantasy, 
brilliantly played by Margaret Murphy. 
Mrs. M. D. Bentley and Miss Mannebach 
lent substantial support as et am ae 





New Cumberland (Md.) Chorus Scores 
in Its Initial Concert 


CUMBERLAND, MbD., Feb. 10.—Last 
Tuesday evening, in Carroll Hall, the 
Lyric Musical Club, Frederic Foster 
Snow, director, gave its initial concert. 
A large and discriminating audience 
greeted the singers, who acquitted them- 
selves most creditably. The following 
soloists assisted the club: Will A. 
Rhodes, Jr., tenor; Mrs. L. Leslie Hel- 
mer, soprano; Mrs. June Robertson- 
Donnelly, soprano; Alvin R. Serf, violin- 
ist, and William E. Swoope, violin- 
ist. An interesting*song was Cadman’s 
“In Paradise,” sung from manuscript for 
the first time in public by Mr. Rhodes. 
The program, as a whole, was well made, 
and the audience obviously derived keen 
delight from its performance. 





Walter Golde’s Accompaniments for 
Noted Artists Win Favor | 


Walter Golde, the accompanist, who 
has been associated this season princi- 
pally with Elena Gerhardt, has won high 
recognition for his artistic playing. 
Wherever Mr. Golde appears in the 
capacity of accompanist he receives com- 
ment of a distinctly favorable character 
from newspaper critics and from the 
public. Mr. Golde has appeared this 
season also in co-operation with Jacques 
Thibaud, David Hochstein, Roderick 


White, Evelyn Starr, Lucy Gates, Mar- 
cella Craft, Rosalie Miller, Paul Reimers, 
Paul Draper, Sophie Braslau and others. 
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French Composer’s Music Heard 
in Program Performed by 
Gifted Artists 


OSTON, MASS., Feb. 8.—A concert 
devoted exclusively to the composi- 
tions of Jean Huré, a French composer, 
but slightly known in this country, was 
given in Jordan Hall last evening as the 
first of two special concerts arranged by 
Georges Longy and his talented daugh- 
ter, Renée Longy. 

They were assisted by Laura Little- 
field, soprano; Mrs. Richard J. Hall, sax- 
ophone; the American String Quartet 
(Gertrude Marshall, violin; Ruth Stick- 
ney, violin; Adelina Packard, viola; 
Hazel L’Africain, ’cello); Homer Hum- 
phrey, organist, and a small orchestra 
of strings, harp and tympani, from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The compositions were heard for the 
first time in America at this perform- 
ance. The first number of the program 
was an “Andante” for saxophone, 
strings, harp, tympani and organ, con- 
ducted by Mr. Longy. Mlle. Longy and 
Miss Marshall (first violinist of the 
string quartet) then played a Sonatine 
for violin and piano, which was fol- 
lowed by four “Chansons de Bretagne,” 
sung by Mrs. Littlefield, with Mrs. Dud- 
ley Thomas Fitts at the piano, and the 
final number on the program was a Quin- 
tet for piano, two violins, viola and ’cello, 
played by Miss Longy and the string 
quartet aforementioned. 

Jean Huré was born in Gien (Loiret), 
France, Sept. 17, 1877. He went to Paris 
in 1895 after completing his musical 
studies. He has been heard extensively 
in Europe in concerts of piano and organ 
music. He has composed considerable 
of such music as was heard in last eve- 
ning’s program. He also teaches, but 
is at present invalided in a Paris suburb. 

Last evening’s performances were of 
exceptional brilliance and musicianship. 
Perhaps the most appealing of the pro- 
gram’s four numbers was the “Sonatine” 
for piano and violin. It is in three move- 
ments and is exquisitely beautiful music, 
particularly its second movement. Miss 
Longy and Miss Marshall gave an ex- 
cellent performance of it. 

The folk-songs of Brittany that Mrs. 
Littlefield sang were delightful, if diffi- 
cult in text, and a Parisian-born could 
have sung the words no more clearly 
than she did. Not only her French dic- 
tion, but her convincing portrayal of the 
songs’ varied moods and her rare charm 
in their delivery, both in voice and man- 
ner, gave her performance an_unfor- 
gettable degree of artistic distinction. 





Above: Renée Longy, Pianist. Below: 
Jean Huré, French Composer, Whose 
Music was Introduced in Longy Con- 
cert 


A superior performance was Mrs. Fitts’s 
playing of the difficult accompaniments 
to the songs. 


Both in the “Sonatine” and in the final 
Quintet Miss Longy proved her ability 
as a pianist of remarkable qualities. Her 
technique is clear and well developed, 
her sense of rhythm is keen and well de- 
fined and in the latter number she 
merged the piano part admirably into 
the quartet of strings. The five women 
gave a praiseworthy performance. 


W. H. L. 











New Light Shed by Houdini 
Upon Last Days of Foster 

















N interesting contribution to the 

meagre data available concerning the 
last days and death of Stephen C. Foster 
is furnished in The Etude by Harry 
Houdini. Mr. Houdini is the vaudeville 
artist famous for his skill in unfasten- 
‘ing “locks, bolts and bars,” and his let- 
ter to The Etude reveals him in a new 
light. 

“It may interest you to know,” writes 
Mr. Houdini, “that in my search for data 
to enlarge my collection of literature per- 
taining to the drama, minstrelsy and 
stage magic, I am in a position to shed 
further light upon Foster’s last days. 
This information is secured from Mr. 
Brikett Clarke, a newspaper man and 


press agent well known in his day. Mr. 
Clarke and Stephen Foster shared the 


’ 


same room during the months of August, 
September, October and November, 1863 
—in fact, practically up to the time of 
Foster’s removal to Bellevue Hospital. 
They lived on the south side of Hester 
Street. Next door to them was a grocery 
store on the corner, facing Hester 
Street on one side and Elizabeth Street 
on the other. 

“Mr. Clarke is now 76 years of age, 
but apart from deafness his mind and 
senses are keen and bright. He assures 
me that Foster did not have to live in a 
cellar, but had full use of the room they 
shared together. His account of Foster’s 
death is as follows: Shortly after New 
Year’s Day, 1864, Clarke had an ap- 
pointment with Foster to see the Woods’ 
Minstrels on Broadway, opposite the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. Foster not showing up, 
Clarke went to the entertainment alone. 
On his return to his room he found a 
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VEN the most capable musicians cannot play 
everything they wish—or create music to satisfy 


But with an A. B. Chase Player Piano a person can 
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letter awaiting him, delivered shortly 
before his arrival, telling him to go im- 
mediately to the American Hotel, as 
Foster was hurt. He hurried there, and 
found the composer in an unconscious 
condition. It appears that Foster had 
slipped, and in falling struck his head 
against the stove, fracturing his skull 
over the right temple. Clarke carried 
Foster to a four-wheeler, and then took 
him to the Bellevue Hospital. He then 
rushed out to send a wire to Dr. Mac- 
Dowell, Foster’s father-in-law. In doing 
so he neglected to inform the hospital 
authorities that Foster was the composer 
and author, and this is the reason Foster 
was described on the hospital books as a 
‘laborer,’.as reported in The Etude by 
Dr. G. O. Hanlon, General Medical Su- 
perintendent of Bellevue. Clarke real- 
ized that Foster had been seriously in- 
jured, and though he knew that Foster 
and his wife had been separated for some 
time, he thought that a telegram to Dr. 
MacDowell, who was a well-known physi- 
cian in Pittsburgh—then a much smaller 
place than it is to-day—would result in 
Mrs. Foster’s being informed. 

“Clarke visited the sick man in the 
hospital two and three times a day, until 
on the morning of the thirteenth of 
January he arrived to find that poor 
Foster had passed away. Nothing being 
known of Foster, and no one appearing 
to claim the body, it was taken to the 
morgue. Clarke also went to the morgue, 
and while standing there Mrs. Foster 
appeared, having arrived too late to see 
her husband alive. She was dressed in 
black. Looking at the body, she fell 
down upon her knees. Clarke did the 
same; their prayers and tears inter- 
mingling. Subsequently Mrs. Foster had 
the body removed to Pittsburgh, where 
it now rests. 

“Mr. Clarke knows positively that 
Christie paid Foster the sum of $500 to 
have his name printed on the Pond edi- 
tion of “Old Folks at Home,” as he de- 
sired to have the honor of being known 
as the composer of that deathless folk- 
song. On receiving the money Foster 
searched for and found his great boon 
companion, George Cooper, a young news- 
paper man and writer of verse, who 
hailed from Strawberry Plain, N. J. They 
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went to Pfaff’s that night, where Clarke 
subsequently joined them. 

“Mr. Brikett Clarke also relates a 
unique experience in connection with 
Stephen Foster which is not without in- 
terest. It happened about the middle of 
June, 1863. Clarke cannot recall the ex- 
act date, but it was at the time of the 
Wheeling Convention, in which forty 
counties of Virginia repudiated secession 
and applied for admission to the Union. 
The day following this event he was 
seated with Stephen Foster and Daniel 
Decatur Emmett at the old Collamore 
House, corner of Spring and Broadway, 
New York, talking over war topics in 
general, when they saw through the 
window a brigade of boys on their way 
to the front. They were led by a band 
playing ‘I Wish I Were in Dixie.’ 

“*That is your song,’ said Foster.’ 

“*Yes,’ admitted Emmett. 

“Presently another regiment went by, 
and the band was playing ‘The Old Folks 
At Home.’ 

“Clarke, young as he was, appreciated 
Fe ae | two authors, who, he felt, were 
destined to be remembered long after 
both he and they were dead. Being in 
the habit of keeping a diary, he made an 
elaborate entry of the event.” 





Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, has 
been compelled to cancel her New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall scheduled for 
Feb. 20, owing to the exigencies of travel 
and out-of-town engagements. 





TO CHURCH ano 
CONCERT SINGERS 


THREE RELIGIOUS-DRAMATIC SONGS 
“Supplication,’”’ “Hope,” “Deliverance,” 
(Radically Different From The Accepted Religious Song) 


suitable for all creeds (already sung in Jewish, 
Christian Science, Congregational, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian services) 


By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 


Assistant to and Personal Representative in 

America of Robert Teichmiiller, Leipzig. 

Teacher, Composer, Technique-Specialist, Author. 

Composer of 

“Invocation to Eros,’’ ‘‘The Soul’s Victory,’’ 

‘*Morning,” ‘‘Salutation of the Dawn,’’ ‘‘Three 

Night Songs,’’ ‘‘Nightfall’’ and many others. 
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PHILADELPHIANS APPLAUD A NEW 
ORCHESTRAL PIECE BY CHADWICK 








By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—Seven and 
a half years ago the opera of 
“Aida” provoked an exciting artistic bat- 
tle in this city between the cohorts of 
the New York Metropolitan and the lyric 
phalanxes of Oscar Hammerstein. Popu- 
lar sentiment was unquestionably pro- 
Oscar. Nevertheless, that resourceful 
impresario lost the engagement, for he 
had pitted the vocal prowess of Nicola 
Zerola at what was then called the Phila- 
delphia Opera House against that of 
Enrico Caruso at the Academy of Music. 
The competition was unquestionably a 
managerial mistake on Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s part. Had “Louise” been given 
on that fateful evening all chances of 
invidious comparison would have been 
removed. 

The memory of that error abode in 
this vicinity for many a day, and at the 
end of the season of 1909-1910, Oscar 
capitulated. “Aida,” however, continued 
its devastating career, and a year later 
Messrs. Dippel and Campanini submitted 
a still worse performance of Verdi’s 
opera, illumined only by the youthful 
charm of Carolina White. And then, 
from being a work of seemingly inevit- 
able drawing power, “Aida” came to be 
regarded here as a hackneyed operatic 


“hoodoo.” Thereafter, it was most 
timorously offered, and last season actu- 
ally passed without a single production 
of one of the supreme lyrico-dramatic 
masterpieces. “Aida” seemed to have 
joined hands with “Faust,” once a “sure- 
fire’ inaugural bill, now meekly retiring 
before the sway of the “Toscas,” and 
““Bohémes.” 

Something like a bold return to first 
principles was therefore attempted at 
the Philadelphia Metropolitan last Tues- 
day night, when Mr. Gatti revived 
“Aida.” On certain counts the produc- 
tion gave delight to music-lovers who 
refuse to believe that the immortalities 
of operatic art can ever stale. The pub- 
lic, however, proved still somewhat wary, 
and “Aida,” although attracting an audi- 
ence that filled most of the auditorium, 
drew nothing like the “standee” mobs re- 
cently lured here by “Carmen” and “La 
Bohéme.” The performance had a kind 
of merit that is frequently misrepre- 
sented even by the most careful music 
critics. It was a “good show,” painstak- 
ingly presented, brilliant in its ensemble 
and orchestral features, strikingly weak 
in certain individual instances, strong in 
others. 

Mrs. Leopold Stokowski sat in a bal- 
cony proscenium box at the Friday after- 
noon concert of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and certain spectators rubbed their 
eyes and wondered whether they had not 
been dabbling in dream stuff. The 
curious story of a lost pianist had begun 
and ended in exactly the seven days be- 
tween the Friday matinées. Normal con- 
ditions were so emphatically reéstab- 
lished that it was hard to credit tales 
that had received newspaper attention 
and rumors which failed to achieve that 


distinction. Mrs. Stokowski had attended 
the mid-week concert of the orchestra in 
Washington and had duly returned with 
the conductor to their Philadelphia home. 
The lady was said to be ill. There were 
tales of a sprained ankle, recovery from 
which is usually a somewhat extended 
process. But the whole episode is now 
an “incident fermé,” and Mr. Stokowski 
was in excellent form last Friday and 
provided admirable entertainment. 

In the line of novelty something really 
memorable was offered in Scott’s “Loch- 
invar ballad” (which the program mis- 
takenly called “Ballade,” an altogether 
different verse form), set to brilliant de- 
scriptive music by George W. Chadwick 
and eloquently delivered by Reinald 
Werrenrath. It is doubtful if any other 
singer now before the public, with the 
possible exceptions of David Bispham 
and Louise Homer, understands the art 
of English musical enunciation more 
thoroughly than this ingratiating young 
baritone. His interpretation was dis- 
tinguished by a fine sense of virile 
romance that lent new beauty to Mr. 
Chadwick’s extremely sympathetic musi- 
cal adornment. The stanzas are linked 
by elaborate orchestral passages, rich 
with descriptive value and duly accented 
with Scottish flavor. It has been a long 
time since such interesting music by an 
American has been heard here. 

Mr. Stokowski directed the orchestra 
in sound readings of the Gluck “Alceste” 
overture, the Beethoven Eighth Sym- 
phony, Sibelius’s “Swan of Tuonela” and 
the ever thrilling Liszt symphonic poem 
of “Tasso.” The eloquent beauty of this 
last composition is undying. It is a fit 
companion work to the more familiar 
“Les Préludes,” and it almost always in- 
spires a longing for more Liszt. Mr. 
Stokowski has not been especially gener- 
ous with the Abbé’s writings this season. 
The symphonic poem of “Mazeppa” and 
the “Faust” symphony surely seem ripe 


for revival. 
oe * ae 


Walter Damrosch’s concert in the Acad- 
emy on Monday was more conventional 
than some of his previous offerings, al- 
though there was an electrifying novelty 
in the introduction and march from 
Rimsky-Korsakoffs opera “Le.Coq d’Or.” 
The First Brahms Symphony led the pro- 


gram. It was well played, but Mr. Dam-- 


rosch, who is so expert in Wagner and 
most of the modern works, is not apt 
to shed much new light on certain “stand- 
ard” compositions. This symphony is 
seemingly a particular favorite with Leo- 
pold Stokowski, whose reading can 
scarcely be bettered by any conductor in 
public evidence. 

Josef Hofmann was heard in the 
Chopin E Minor Concerto. Sound, 
authoritative and technically adroit, his 
interpretation assuredly was, but the 
pianist was apparently in one of his 
‘withdrawn” moods. The reading lacked 
intimacy and even that too much de- 
spised commodity—sentiment. If Chopin 
does not strike the chord of that emotion 
in its best and highest sense, who does? 
Rafael Joseffy freely submitted to this 
claim. So did de Pachmann, when not 
too eccentrically inclined. Mr. Hofmann 
ey eschews cheap devices of eee. 
Complete sympathy with the melting 
beauties of the E Minor Concerto in- 
volves no obvious surrender to sentimen- 


tality. The music, however, is personal. 
Mr. Hofmann seemed not to regard it in 
this light. 

A riot of modern instrumental devices 
is the “Coq d’Or” number. The themes 
occasionally suggest the exotic measures 
of the “Scheherazade” suite although the 
inspiration is hardly so fresh. The work 
has pulse-tingling qualities. Its genuine 
musical substance—ingenious orchestra- 
tion aside—is more questionable. 





Provide Demonstration of Choralcelo 


The Choralcelo Galleries on Fortieth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, will be for- 
mally opened on Monday afternoon, Feb. 
19, when prominent musical artists and 
critics will visit the galleries where the 
instrument will be heard, played by dif- 
ferent musicians who have studied its 
character and possibilities. The opening 
occurs between the hours of four and 
five, when a Choralcelo recital will be 
given. 


Early in the fall Laeta Hartley, the 
pianist, will be heard in a New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, following which 
her concert tours will carry her from 
Maine to Florida. Miss Hartley, a 
native of Virginia, is especially inter- 
ested in bringing the message of good 
music to the Southland, and in addition 
to her playing she offers: talks on musical 
— which are very popular in the 
schools and colleges of the Southern 
States. 








The first formal public appearance of 
Lola Konopasek, soprano, and Stanley 
Levey, pianist, new members of the 
Washburn fine arts faculty of Topeka, 
Kan., was made recently at the First 
Baptist Church. Both made a favorable 
impression. 


ERIE HEARS THREE RECITALS 


Leila Holterhoff, Helen Stanley, Meyn 
and Eddy Brown Appear 


ERIE, PA., Feb. 10.—Two important 
musical attractions recently presented at 
the Little Playhouse were Leila Holter- 
hoff’s strikingly charming presentation 
of an equally charming program on Jan. 
29, with delightful accompaniments by 
Mary Wells Capewell, and the appear- 
ance Thursday evening, Feb. 8, of Hein- 
rich Meyn, the baritone, in a varied pro- 
gram, enthusiastically received. Sym- 
pathetic accompaniments were played by 
Carrie B. Stoughton. ; 

The opening concert of the 1917 
Artists’ Course Series, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Eva McCoy, a joint recital 
given by Helen Stanley, the charming 
soprano, and Eddy Brown, the American 





‘ violinist, Feb. 1, was a most auspicious 


event in every way. Local critics and 
press agree that the unprecedented ova- 
tion given the artists was a well merited 
distinction. E. M. 





. Whole Musical Public Feeling Its In- 


fluence 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA; 


It gives me great pleasure once more 
to renew my subscription. Your paper 
has come to be an absolute necessity to 
me. Let me hope for your continued suc- 
cess and let me also heartily recommend 
the wonderful work of John C. Freund. 
I feel that the whole musical public is 
feeling his influence. We are all helped 
by what he is doing. So, wish him well 
for me. 

Yours very cordially, 
CHARLES F. HANSEN, 
Organist, Second Presbyterian Church. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 20, 1917. 














Queer Instruments Required to 
Satisfy Siam’s Musical Taste 














USICAL instruments ¢6f occidental 
types have not yet become very 
popular in Siam, says the Philadelphia 
Press. The piano and the small port- 
able organ may be seen occasionally in 
the homes of the Siamese and Chinese, 
but they are kept for ornamental rather 
than actual use. Some other instruments 


of foreign make, however, have found 
favor for use in military bands and in 


‘the funeral processions of the Chinese. 


The phonograph has a place in every 
Siamese or Chinese home that can afford 
one; in fact, strong demand exists for 
phonographs and phonograph records. 
The Siamese musical scale has been 
described as radically different from the 
European. The ideal scale in Siam is an 
equal division of the octave in seven 
parts, and each interval, therefore, con- 
sists of one and five-seventh semitones. 
The Siamese music is not written, but 
learned by ear and handed down tradi- 
tionally. 
In his book, “Lotus Land,” Mr. 
Thompson, describing Siamese orchestral 
music, states that in an open-air band 
the conductor sits within a large circu- 
lar frame, from which are suspended 
small gongs of different tunes. On either 
hand are the “ranats” or harmonicons, 
consisting of strips of bamboo strung 
upon a sort of cradle, and tuned by 
small weights stuck upon them with wax. 


The cradles are sometimes beautifully 
inlaid with ivory. When an actor in 
a theatrical performance begins to sing, 
the conductor of the orchestra softly 
follows the first long-drawn-out notes 
until he hits upon the correct key. This 
he gives to the rest of the band, and then 
the liquid notes of the “ranats” join in. 
In the full band, which plays at a rich 
man’s house on great occasions, stringed 
instruments also are used. The oldest 
of these are viols, quite similar to those 
used in Persia. The belly of the instru- 
ment is made of the dried outer rind of 
a cocoanut, covered with fish skin, upon 
which is fastened a piece of colored cut 
glass, serving apparently to quench the 
inharmonic proper tones of the mem- 
brane. The foot is of turned ivory, and 
the neck, also of ivory, is enriched with 
niello-work, or inlaid mother-of-pearl. 
There is no finger board. The three 
strings are of silk cord, and the bow 
is strung with horsehair. There are 
small fiddles of a Chinese pattern, with 
two strings and belly, which looks like 
the bowl of a pipe. The laos of northern 
Siam have a very interesting reed in- 
strument, which is made up with four- 
teen bamboo or hollow-reed pipes sym- 
metrically arranged with a small air 
chamber and mouthpiece of turned wood 
or ivory. A tongued metal plate is in- 
serted in a slit in each pipe, and the 
joints between the pipes and the air 
chamber are stopped with wax. 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














An informal musicale was given at the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, on 
Feb. 8. An impromptu program, excel- 
lently presented, afforded delight to the 
students, their parents and friends who 
were present. Participating in the pro- 
gram were Stella Seligman, contralto; 
Paul Rigby, baritone; Ella Palow, mezzo- 
soprano; Dennis Murray, tenor; Forence 
Babmanno, contralto, and Elizabeth 


Koven, contralto. After the program 
Mme. Ziegler made a few appropriate re- 
marks. 

* * * 

At Loew’s Theater, New ‘Rochelle, on 
Feb. 4, the Garden Scene from “Faust” 
and the third act of “Aida” were pre- 
sented by the pupils of the Aborn Classes 
for Operatic Training, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Milton Aborn. ith 
the exception of Marie Louise Biggers 
and Albert Amadi, both of the Aborn 


Opera Company, the casts were com- 
posed of pupils. Miss Parker, who 
charmed as Marguerite, entered the 
school in October without previous ex- 
perience. She bg: 4 a personality 
eminently suited to the réle, together 
with a delightful voice. Miss Mount, as 
Siebel, was altogether pleasing.. Miss 
Mount also entered the classes last fall 
as a beginner. Miss Bosetti and Mr. 
Mandarini took the course last season 
and have had several ambitious profes- 
sional appearances since, recently with 
the Acierno Opera Company. Bertram 
Bailey prepared the réle of Amonasro on 
short notice, to replace Mr. D’Angelo of 
the Aborn Opera Company, and received 
eredit for a splendid performance, both 


vocally and dramatically. Mr. Lenzer 
gave a creditable performance of 
Mephisto. 


Marie Stapleton Murray, artist-pupil 
of the Aborn Classes, sings “Aida” with 
the Cosmopolitan Opera Company at the 
Garden eater, the week of Feb. 12. 


Mrs. Murray received all her operatic 


training in the school, as, previous to 
last year, she had confined herself to 
concert work. Another artist-pupil, Viola 
Roberto, is at present with the Silingardi 
Opera Company at Porto Rico. 

- * a f 


A number of Lillian Sherwood New- 
kirk’s pupils are making successful ap- 
pearances this season. Mrs. Robert Mil- 
lard sang Azucena in “Trovatore” on 
Feb. 14 and 15; Alice Smith Godillot is 
filling numerous wpeawacate with the 
AXolian company; Charlotte Davis, who 
has a good a ang as a pianist, is 
studying with Mme. Newkirk and gives 
muc romise, and Grace Burnes, con- 


tralto, has been sae for the Asylum 
eg M. E. Church of New Haven, 
onn. 


Activities on the part of pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor, are 
announced as follows: Betsy Lane 
Shepherd has been engaged as soloist at 
the Emanuel Baptist Church, and will 
fill engagements, on Feb. 10, in Newark, 
N. J.; on the 16th, in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and on the 27th, in Syracuse, N. Y. 
On Feb. 5 she sang at Buffalo with great 
success. Gilbert Wilson sang at the 
University College Club on Feb. 1 and 
substituted at the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church on Feb. 4. He will sing, 


on Feb. 16, in the Bach Cantata under 
the direction of Sam Franko at Aeolian 
Hall. Lalla B. Cannon sang at the Bed- - 
ford Y. M. C. A. recently and was re- 
— for the 25th. 

r. Klibansky’s next artist-pupil’s re- 
cital takes place at Chickering Hall, Feb. 
17, at three P. M., and in the evening of 
Feb. 22 at the Auditorium of the Educa- 
tional Alliance. Alvin Gillett, another 
Klibansky pupil, will give a recital on 
March 7 at the Auditorium of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. 


* * * 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a mu- 
sicale on Feb. 3, in which seven of her 
pupils were heard. Each pupil sang 
an operatic air and an English song or 
German lied. Maria Milsova, a guest of 
the afternoon, played after the musicale 
and gave great pleasure to her hearers. 

* * * 


At the Myer Studio in Carnegie Hall 
Edmund J. Myer, director, has enrolled 
in his classes students from many 
States in addition to a number of pro- 
fessionals. Mr. Myer is arranging to 
give a series of lecture recitals. Mr. 
Myer will give his usual summer term in 
Seattle, which will begin the middle of 
June and extend to the middle of Sep- 
tember, after which he will return to 
New York. 
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WHEN NIEMANN SANG IN NEW YORK 


Richard Aldrich Recalls Overpowering Effect of the Lamented 
German Tenor’s Impersonations, Even When He Was No 
Longer in the Prime of His Voice—Niemann’s Share in the 
Riotous Paris Production of “‘ Tannhiuser”’ 








LDER generations of opera-lovers are 
sincerely lamenting the passing of 
Albert Niemann, the famous Wagnerian 
tenor, whose death at the age of eighty- 
six was reported in the preceding issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA. Commentators 
whose long activities have given them a 
far-reaching perspective drew  gener- 
ously upon their fund of recollections and 
reminiscences. Richard Aldrich, writing 
in the New York Times of Feb. 11, de- 
voted a generous amount of space to a 
discussion of Niemann’s artistic career. 
After giving a brief account of the ten- 
or’s entrance into the operatic world (he 
first appeared at Dessau at the age of 
eighteen), Mr. Aldrich describes the rise 
of the German artist, dwelling at some 
length upon his participation in “Tann- 
hauser” when that opera was hissed and 
whistled off the stage by the members of 
the Jockey Club, at the historic Parisian 
performance of 1861. Mr. Aldrich’s re- 
marks upon this episode are as follows: 
“Niemann was the only singer in this 
‘Tannhduser’ fiasco who compelled recog- 
nition from the hostile elements among 
the spectators. When he appeared in the 


third act and was greeted with mocking 
shouts from the audience of ‘here comes 
another pilgrim’ he walked down to the 
footlights, and signified by gestures that 
he was ready to go off the stage; there 
were cries from the orchestra chairs and 
the boxes: ‘We don’t mean you, Mon- 
sieur!’ and he was listened to quietly. 
But, then, when he had finished the up- 
roar started in afresh. 

“Julien’s observations as to Niemann’s 
self-satisfaction are corroborated by 
Wagner’s own account. He says in ‘Mein 
Leben’: 


Physical Endowments 


“¢This man had now arrived in Paris 
at the request of the manager, Royer, to 
arrange a contract. I confess I was as- 
tounded at the pose he assumed and the 
airs with which he presented himself 
at my door, with the question: “Well, 
do you want me or do you not?” Never- 
theless, when we went to the manager’s 
office he pulled himself together so as to 
make a good effect. In this he succeeded 
admirably, for every one was amazed to 
meet a tenor of such extraordinary phy- 
sical endowments.’ It may be noted that 
among the trials besetting Wagner in the 


preparations for this ill-fated perform- 
ance were the demands of Niemann that 
his = be cut, though they were evi- 
dently from a desire to save the enter- 
prise rather than to spare himself. 

“The first time that Wagner ever saw 
Niemann he struck him as, ‘owing to his 
almost gigantic frame,’ to be ‘just the 
man for Siegfried.’ Yet when the casts 
were selected for the opening of the 
Wagner Theater at Bayreuth, with the 
first performance of ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,’ in 1876, Niemann was 
chosen for Siegmund. He longed for an 
opportunity to appear as Siegfried in 
‘Gotterdimmerung’ also; but Wagner 
was unwilling, because he did not wish 
the dramatic illusion to be broken by hav- 
ing the same singer appear in the two 
different parts in two performances.” 


Activities in New York 


Mr. Aldrich’s comments upon Nie- 
mann’s activities in New York are 
couched thus: 

“In the second arid third seasons of the 
German opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the seasons of 1886-88, Niemann 
was the principal tenor of the company. 
It may be doubted whether he ever had 
a more complete success in his career 
than in that time, or that he ever made 
a profounder impression. His first ap- 
pearance in New York.was as Sieg- 
mund in ‘Die Walkiire,’ on Nov. 10, 1886. 
With him were Frl. Lehmann as Briinn- 
hilde, Fri. Brandt as Fricka, Mme. 
Seidl-Krauss as Sieglinde, Emil Fischer 
as Wotan, and Anton Seidl conducted. 
Niemann was then no longer in the prime 
of his voice, which was worn and dam- 
aged by the usage that necessarily dam- 
ages voices treated after the German 
fashion of vocalization. He was past the 
meridian of life for a dramatic tenor— 
he was fifty-five years old. But there was 
no resisting the elemental force of his 
impersonation upon the stage. His vocal 
deficiencies were forgotten in the over- 
powering effect that he produced upon 
his listeners, even the most fastidious. 
A few weeks later, at the first produc- 
tion of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ in this coun- 
try, Niemann appeared as Tristan, to 
Frl. Lehmann’s I/solde, Fri. Brandt’s 
Brangdne, Emil Fischer’s King Marke, 
Adolf Robinson’s Kurwenal, and under 
the direction of Seidl. The effect was 
still greater; Niemann’s power was never 
more triumphantly manifested. 

“Niemann’s career was not closed when 
he left New York after his two years of 
triumph; but it was nearly so. He had 
been in retirement for many years at the 
time of his death.” 











Irish and Scotch Bagpipes 
on the Field of Battle 

















HILIP GIBB’S stirring description 

of how the Irish troops made their 
wild charge at Guillemont to the music 
of their pipes reminds us, says the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle, that the Scottish 
canter is not the only instrument of the 
kind that has inspired deeds of valor on 
the battlefield. If the Irish bagpipes are 
not so familiar to us as the Scottish, they 
are close rivals in antiquity, and both 
races love equally the inspiring strains 
of their favorite instrument. 


The Irish soldier has always yielded © 


to the magic of the bagpipes in war. In 
1745, for instance, the Irish brigade in 
the service of France, which included the 
old Irish guards of James II, marched 
on to the field of Fontenoy to the skirl 
of the pipes. Yet in Ireland herself little 
was heard of the instrument after the 
revolution of 1688 until its revival over 
thirty years ago. The old Irish Volun- 
teers and the old 90th Irish Light In- 
fantry had bands of pipers, but they dis- 
appeared, and it is to the militia of Ire- 
land, now known as the special reserve, 
that the Irish soldier is indebted for the 
restoration of the pipe in its place of 
honor in the army. ; 

Neither Scotland nor Ireland can 
claim to have invented the bagpipes. 
Greeks, Romans, Assyrians and Chinese 
all played bagpipes of a sort long before 
the time of rist, and the instrument 


actually figures on one of the coins of 
Nero, who may have played it. The 
Breton bignon, the Calabrian zampogna, 
the German sackpfeife, and the French 
cornemeuse are all bagpipes under dif- 
ferent names. 

It was petualy a Scotsman, and no less 
a man than the lord advocate of the time, 
who publicly declared fift gt ago that 
“the bagpipe is an English instrument, 
essentially English; the English were the 
original bagpipers.” He pointed out that 
while Shakespeare often speaks of bag- 
pipes, he never does so in “Macbeth,” and 
that it is in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
that he localizes the pipes. To Chaucer 
and Spenser also they are English. James 
IV and other Scottish kings paid for 
“Inglis pyparis” at their court, while 
Edward I, Edward III, Henry VI, and 
Henry VIII seem to have had native 
pipers. The Highlanders never used the 
pipes in war before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the harp was Scotland’s instrument. 

It is the Gaelic League that claims to 
have restored the Irish pipe to its place 
of honor in the army. Over a quarter 
of a century ago the Gaelic League took 
up the language revival, in combination 
with the encouragement of Irish pas- 
times, arts, literature, song and music, 
etc., giving a very prominent place to 
the bagpipes. 

Hence we find to-day “Pipers’ Clubs” 
established in London and other large 
centers in England, as well as in America 
and Australia, who play battle marching 


tunes which extend so far back that their 
origin cannot be traced. Besides the 
warpipes, the ancient Irish also played 
their marches and battle music to the 
accompaniment of instruments called the 
corn (an ox horn), stoec (a horn of 
bronze), tiompan (a sort of harp), cuisle- 
cuil (resembling a large flute). 

The Scottish bagpipe is louder than 
any other variety of the instrument, 
probably because it was originally de- 
signed to cheer the clansmen when they 
were fighting. In the hands of a skilled 
performer the strains of a Highland bag- 
pipe carry about six miles, and under 
specially favorable conditions as far as 
ten miles. The Duke of Sutherland owns 
a bagpipe which figured in the Battle of 
Prestonpans, and must therefore be 
nearly 200 years old, yet it can be heard 
at a distance of eight miles. 





FRIML OPERETTA WINS FAVOR 





Score of His “You’re in Love” Sparkles 
with Lilting Melody 


“Why go abroad for new operettas 
when we have such gifted light opera 
composers among us as Rudoph Friml?” 
is a query addressed to American pro- 
ducers and suggested by the success of 


Mr. Friml’s new musical play, “You’re 
in Love,” presented to New York last 
week by Arthur Hammerstein at the Ca- 
sino Theater. ; 

In this score Mr. Friml maintains a 
continual flow of sparkling melody such 
as is excelled by the work of no other 
operetta composer resident in America 
to-day, with the exception of Victor Her- 
bert. There are at least four distinct 
song “hits’—the chief one being entitled 
“You’re in Love’ Mr. Friml evidently 
believes that one good turn deserves 
another, for this refrain is built upon 
the first three notes of his “Something 
Comes Tingling” from “High Jinks,” just 
as his “Rackety-Coo” in “Katinka” sug- 
gested his “When a Maid Comes Knock- 
ing” in “The Firefly.” Three other song 
favorites of the present production are 
“He Will Understand,” “Loveland” and 
“I Am Only Dreaming.” In the last 
named a mechanical effect is introduced, 
with the prima donna, Marie Flynn, 
swung out over the front of the parquet 
on a moving boom of a ship. Miss 
Flynn’s voice, while a trifle white in 
color, woos the ear insinuatingly. An 
excellent basso is revealed in Albert Pel- 
laton. John McGhie conducts the or- 
chestra ably. K. S. C. 





MISS ABELL’S RECITAL 





Gifted Young Pianist Appears with Suc- 
cess at the Plaza 


A young pianist whose natural gifts 
of musicianship have been fortified by 
splendid .training is Lillian Abell, who 
gave a recital at the Plaza in New York 
on the afternoon of Lincoln’s birthday. 


Miss Abell’s seriousness of purpose was 
shown in the selection of her program 
which comprised Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 31, No. 3, Schumann’s “Faschings- 
schwank,” three Brahms numbers: 
Rhapsody in B Minor, Capriccio in B 
Minor and Ballade in D Minor, and the 
Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire.” 
Miss Abell has not only fleet fingers but 
a sense of proportion and a keen imagi- 
native power. While she succeeded in 
obtaining broad, dramatic effects she 
never forced the piano beyond its legiti- 
mate scope. A friendly audience re- 
warded Miss Abell with liberal and de- 
served applause. 





L. S. Samoiloff to Give Aeolian Hall 
Recital 


On the afternoon of Feb. 22, Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, the Russian baritone and vocal 
teacher, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. Samoiloff will be assisted by 
Nicholas Saslavsky, concert master of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, as well 
as by several of his own artist pupils. 
Operatic excerpts, violin numbers and 
Russian folk songs constitute the pro- 
gram. 





It has been decided by the Portland 
(Ore.) Music Festival Association to 
give Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on the open- 
ing night. A symphony orchestral con- 
cert will be given on the second evening 
and a miscellaneous program will be 
given on the last night. Four singers 
will be engaged from the East as solo- 
ists, and a number of Portland artists 
will also appear. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for a chorus of two hundred 
and fifty picked voices, with William H. 
Boyer as director. 


MISS JORDAN SINGS 
UNFAMILIAR SONGS 


Gifted Contralto Offers Music of 
Brahms and Fourdrain— 
New Burleigh Work 


MARY JORDAN, contralto. Recital, AColian 
Hall, evening, Feb. & Assisted by Sam 
Franko, viola; Accompanist, Kurt Schin- 
dier. The program: 





Debussy, “Beau Soir’; Chausson, “Sere- 
nade Italienne’; Fourdrain, “Chanson Nor- 
vegienne,” “Alger le Soir’; Brahms, “Ges- 
tillte Sehnsucht,’ “Geistliches Wiegenlied” ; 
Gretchaninoff, “In the Steppes’; Dargo- 
mijsky, “The Birch-switch’; Rachmaninoff, 
“Baster-tide”’; Little Russian Folksongs, 
“The Envious Neighbor,’ “A Timid Lover’; 
H. T. Burleigh, “In the Wood of Finvara,” 
“Deep River’; Carl Deis, “The Flight of the 
Moon”; J. Bertram Fox, “Art”; Florence 
Parr Gere, “I am the Wind”; Scott, Lul- 
laby; Frank Bibb, “A Rondel of Spring.’ 





Had Miss Jordan’s recital had nothing 
else to make it notable her artistic sense 
in bringing forward for performance 
Brahms’s two songs, Op. 91, with viola 
obbligato, would have made the event 
worth while. However, the program and 
its execution had many features that 
made it an engaging event and the much- 
admired American contralto’ felt before 
the evening was over that she was de- 
livering to her brilliant audience a real 
message. 

These two Brahms songs have for 
years been caviar to the general public. 
Miss Jordan did them finely, so finely, in- 
deed, that the “Geistliches Wiegenlied” 
was redemanded. Here the singer gave 
the simple, devout music with a spirit 
that made it at once tender and enthrall- 
ing. It was one of her best moments. 

We must thank Miss Jordan for de- 
parting from the conventional in opening 
her list with a modern French group, 
instead of the hackneyed old Italian. 


And what a fine modern French set it 
was! We have been waiting patiently for 
three years to hear Fourdrain’s “Alger 
le Soir”; singers have seen it and passed 
it. Now comes Miss Jordan and paints 
an Oriental picture so convincingly in it 
that it will probably be sung on recital- 
programs by the dozen in future. 

In the original Russian there was a 
thrill in the Rachmaninoff song, better 
known in its German title “Der Herr 
erstand!” Miss Jordan was keenly dra- 
matic in it and the poem seemed to strike 
home to the audience through its analogy 
to present world affairs. The folksongs 
were charming, the secord was repeated 
and at the close of the group Miss Jor- 
dan added another. 

Mr. Burleigh’s “Deep River” was first 
made known to us by this contralto, for 
whom it was written; she sang it beauti- 
fully again and introduced his setting of 
Arthur Symons’s “In the Wood of Fin- 
vara.” It is a remarkable song, one that 
will be highly prized and it was given 
impressively. The audience redemanded 
it, as it did Mr. Deis’s Oscar Wilde set- 
ting—a song of fine imaginative quality, 
which Mr. Deis accompanied—and Mrs. 
Gere’s melodious “I am the Wind.” In- 
stead of adding extras at the end of the 
evening Miss Jordan returned to the 
stage and sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” asking the audience to join with 
her in singing our national anthem. 

Miss Jordan’s singing on this occasion 
demonstrated her conspicuous ability as 
a recital artist. She has one of the really 
beautiful contralto voices of the day and 
she employs it with a mature skill. From 
an interpretative standpoint she can ac- 
complish a wide variety of moods. And 
we must add that her intonation was ac- 
curate throughout the evening. She was 
heartily welcomed and deluged with 
flowers. 

Of Mr. Schindler’s accompaniments we 
wish to record that he has not played bet- 
ter in New York in many a day. 

A. W. K. 





A Song Writer’s Sudden Success 


All my musical friends, says a writer. 


in London Tit-Bits, are talking about the 
good fortune that has come to Emmett 
Adams, the composer of the song that is 
being sung all over the country, “God 
Send You Back to Me.” The music of 


the song is Mr. Adams’s first publica- - 


tion. The song is now bringing in over 
£40 a week in royalties. The publishers 
say that such a success as that so sud- 
denly attained by “God Send You Back 
to Me” has only happened about a dozen 
times in musical experience. 
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BOONVILLE, N. Y.—Frederick Hodges, 
organist, gave a recital in the First 
Methodist Church on the evening of Jan. 
23, assisted by H. R. Gosling, tenor. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Philip Gordon recent- 
ly gave the first of a series of lecture- 
recitals on Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibel- 
ung” before the Deutscher Sprachverein. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Kate Elizabeth Fox 
gave a splendid organ recital, Feb. 8, un- 
der the auspices of St. Michael’s Men, in 
St. Michael’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. ih 


ToRONTO, O.—The East Liverpool (O.) 
Male Chorus gave a concert here on Feb. 
6. The soloists were Florence Schmelzen- 
bach, violinist, and Frances Whitacre, 
contralto. oe & 


ALBANY,, N. Y.—Successful concerts 
have been given in and around Albany 
recently by Anderson T. Fivey, baritone; 
Frederick Bowen Hailes, pianist, and 
Susan O. Giffen, violinist. 

* * * 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—A huge audience 
applauded Annie Louise David, harpist, 
and John Barnes Wells, tenor, on Feb. 9, 
when they gave a thoroughly enjoyable 
recital in the Masonic Temple. 


SoutH HapLey, MAss.—Irene East- 
man gave a decidedly pleasing recital 
of Indian songs and legends before a 
big audience in Church Hall on Feb. 3. 
Isabel Chase Nichols accompanied. 


Boston.—Vivian Gosnell, bass-bari- 
tone, and Charles Fonteyn Manney, ac- 
companist, gave a recital of German, 
French and English songs at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston, Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 4. x * «* 


HoLyoxKE, MAss.—Reinald Werrenrath, 
the concert baritone, gave a noteworthy 
recital in the Holyoke High School on 
Feb. 6. He sang a splendidly designed 
program. Harry Spier accompanied 
artistically. dl 

York, Pa. — Mrs. James Maxwell 
Rodgers gave an illuminating talk on 
Wagner’s “Tristan” for the girls of the 
Matinée Music Club on Jan. 31. Frances 
Greenwalt, her assistant, played the 
various motifs at the piano. 

oe 


NEWARK, N. J.—Pupils of William 
Wallace Cannon, baritone, appeared in 
recital recently. Participating were 
Lydia Sorg, Mary Buechele, Peter Indan, 
Elizabeth Niemeyer, Agnes Wittke, John 
Ray and Charles Wirth. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—F rances Stickle, con- 
tralto, and Ellen Wolfe, pianist, gave a 
recital before the College Club in the 
Bessemer Building on Feb. 9. The re- 
cital was given under the auspices of the 
club’s music department. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—An excellent joint 
recital was given in the auditorium of 
the High School, on Feb. 7, by Matja 
Niessen-Stone, mezzo-contralto, and Al- 
win Schroeder, ’cellist. They were heard 
and applauded by a good-sized audience. 


HAGAMAN, N. Y.—An evening of 
sacred music was given in Calvary Re- 
formed Church, on Feb. 2, by the choir 
of St. Ann’s Church of Amsterdam, N. 
Y., Russell Carter, organist and choir- 
master. The program was excellently 
done. 

* * * 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—At the 405th Sat- 
urday Club recital, on Jan. 27, in Elks’ 
Hall, the soloists were Frances Miller, 
pianist; Albert Barber, violinist; Lela 
Peake, pianist; Emily Rulison, violinist; 
Mrs. E. B. Julian, soprano; Mrs. Ed- 
. ward T. Rooney, pianist; Mrs. Luther 
Beaman, soprano, and Mrs. H. K. Brown, 
pianist. 

* * + 

TOPEKA, KAN.—A report of the free 
band concerts played in Topeka in 1916, 
filed recently with Commissioner W. L. 
Porter, shows that the three bands, Mar- 
shall’s, Jackson’s and the Knights and 
Ladies of Security, played twenty-three 
times to nearly 58,500 persons. The 
three bands received $1,705 from the city 
for their summer’s work. 


Boston.—Mr. and Mrs. Ross Maynard, 
tenor and soprano, resident musicians of 
this city, gave a joint recital of songs in 
English, at Jordan Hall, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 6. Mary Shaw Swain accom- 
panied the singers. 

* * * 

Boston.—Stephen Townsend, baritone, 
gave a recital of songs, many by Russian 
composers, before the Harvard Musical 
Association on Feb. 9. Mr. Townsend’s 
artistic performance won cordial ap- 
plause. J. Angus Winter was his ac- 
companist. 

: * * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
in Centennial Hall on Jan. 29 for the 
benefit of St. James Church. The solo- 
ists were Agnes L. O’Brien, Mrs. James 
J. Connors, Joseph L. Feeney, John 
J. Fogarty, Thomas F. O’Neill, and 
Daiiel Crough. 

* * * 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—Owing to the 
severance of diplomatic relations with 
Germany, the concert scheduled for Feb. 
4 in Russwin Lyceum by the Third Im- 
perial Sea Battalion Band was cancelled. 
The band was stationed on a ship in New 
York harbor. 

ok * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Nellie C. Cornish of 
the Cornish School of Music, Seattle, 
gave a lecture on “The Modern Trend of 
Music” before the Ladies’ Musical Club 
of Tacoma, Feb. 6. The School of the 
Spoken Word of Helen Marie Cook has 
united with the Cornish School of Music. 

* * * 


ScHENEcTADY, N. Y.—A song and piano 
recital was lately given at the First 
Methodist Church in the Saturday night 
lyceum course, the artists being Raymond 
Wilson, pianist, of Syracuse University, 
and Selma Ladzinski, soprano, of Sara- 
toga Springs. Grace M. Bond was the 
accompanist. 

* * co 

NEw YorK City.—Joseph Demau, 
former pupil and assistant to Eugene 
Gigout, professor of organ in Paris Con- 
servatory, will give an organ recital 
every month in the French Church of 
Saint Esprit, 45 East Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York. The first concert will 
take place on Feb. 18 at 8 p. m. 


* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, OKLA.—The Tutwiler 
ball room was crowded on Jan. 27, when 
the second of the exchange recitals of 
the Alabama Music Study Clubs was 
given by Mrs. Rosa F. Harper, soprano, 
and Lucille Nadler, pianist. Their per- 
formance was truly praiseworthy. Mrs. 
L. K. MeVoy accompanied Mrs. Harper 
creditably. Rae 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The third of the 
series of public organ recitals presented 
by the Society of Fine Arts was heard 
recently, with William Stansfield as the. 
artist. Special mention should be made 
of Mr. Stansfield’s own composition, a 
Minuet. Edouard Deru, violinist, was 
presented in recital on Feb. 9 by the 
Friday Morning Music Club. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The quartet choir of 
the Madison Avenue Reformed Church 
sang Spohr’s oratorio, “The Last Judg- 
ment,” on Feb. 11. The work had been 
well prepared by the singers, Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin, soprano; Georgine 
T. Avery, contralto; Frederick J. Maples, 
tenor, and Kolin Hager, baritone. Wil- 
liam L. Widdemer was at the organ. 

* * *” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Under the auspices 
of the Royal Circle of King’s Daughters, 
a good concert was given recently in the 
Prospect Park Baptist Church. The art- 
ists presenting the program were Irva 
M. Morris, soprano; Blanche Harvey, 
mezzo-contralto; Harry O. Fritz, tenor, 


and Luther _ B. Marchant, baritone. 
Elizabeth P. Teats was the accompanist. 
bd * o*” ; 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Teachers presenting 
pupils in recital recently were Helen 
Frazee Burton, Lona H. Pope, Victorine 
M. Bouillon, John J. Blackmore, Silvio 
Risegari, piano; Florence Hammond 
Young, Mme. Christine La Barraque, 
voice. Mme. Hollingshead Hubbel, mez- 


zo-contralto, gave “One Hour of Old and 
New Songs,” Jan. 28, with Milton Sey- 
mour at the piano. 





New York City.—At her recital at 
the Astor last Tuesday afternoon Miss 
Cheshire had on her program many of 
the more well known compositions of 
her father. Two numbers were by re- 
quest, Fantasia on “Lucia” and “Tar- 
rantella.” Miss Cheshire also played 
his arrangement of “Scotch Airs.” 

* * * 

TOPEKA, KAN.—Arthur Nevin of the 
University of Kansas furnished the pro- 
gram for.a musicale given by Mrs. C. I. 
Martin at the Topeka Club, Feb. 2. 
There were 350 guests. Professor Nevin 
gave an illustrated recital of his opera, 
“Poia” (meaning “Sky-Face”), which 
was first presented at the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, under the patronage 
of Emperor William. 

* * * 

STAFFORD, KAN.—A _ splendid concert 
was given recently at the Christian 
Church by the Rudesill Concert Com- 
pany. The personnel of this excellent 
company, which is made up of Hutchin- 
son, an., musicians, is as follows: 
Henry M. Rudesill, pianist and harpist; 
Charles M. Fahnestock, violinist; Roy 
A. Campbell, tenor, and Myrland De- 
Voss-Campbell, organist. 


BRAINTREE, MAaAss.—The  Philergian 
Choral Class of women’s voices, under 
the direction of Nellie Evans Packard, 
gave its first concert in Cochato Hall on 
Jan. 24. Under Mrs. Packard’s baton 
the chorus sang with delicate shading 
miscellaneous pieces, ending with Ben- 
dall’s musical setting to Tennyson’s 
“Lady of Shalott.” Dr. Arthur R. Gould, 
baritone, was the assisting soloist. 


WARREN, OHIO.—The 1875th weekly 
performance at Dana’s Musical Institute 
was in the form of a choral concert. The 
attractive program was given on Jan. 31 
in Dana Hall by students of the school. 
Soloists were Grace Johnson, Justine 
Gilder, Ella White, Nellie Croyle and 
Marie Hickok. Accompaniments were 
supplied by Nellie Croyle. The program 
was under the direction of Lynn B. Dana. 

* ok * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mme. Lucie Valair 
recently gave a delightful program for 
the students at Jefferson High School. 
She was assisted by Evelyn Paddock, who 
gave two excellent piano numbers besides 
acting as accompanist. Interesting re- 
citals have recently been given by pupils 
of Mrs. Alice Brown Marshall, Marie 
Soule, Eda and Marjorie Trotter, Joseph 
Finley and J. William Belcher. 


Boston.—Josephine Knight, soprano; 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone; Gladys 
Berry, ’cellist; Edith Carey Page, so- 
prano; Carmela Ippoliti, violinist, and 
Margaret Bragdon, pianist, contributed 
the program for the monthly concert of 
the Music Lover’s Club in Steinert Hall 
on Monday morning, Feb. 5. Elizabeth 
Siedhoff, Helen Tiffany, Ethel Damon 
Clark and Mrs. Pettiss served as accom- 
panists. 

* * * : 

HAMILTON, N. Y.—The musical de- 
partment of Colgate University present- 
ed the Ernest Gamble Concert Party on 
Jan. 26 to a delighted audience. William 
H. Hoerrner, director of the department, 
has already had David Bispham and 
Florence Hinkle on his series. It was the 
third visit of the Gamble Concert Party 
to Hamilton and it had an enthusiastic 
welcome. The University Glee Club alse 
sang several numbers. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—In the midst of the 
recital given Sunday afternoon at the 
North Side Carnegie Music Hall the big 
organ, presided over by Casper P. Koch, 
city organist, broke down and could not 
be played. Following the concert it was 
stated that the organ had been used two 
years beyond the approximate life of. an 
instrument of its kind. A few repairs 
and the installation of a modern action 
are expected to make it as good as new. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA. — Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” was creditably pre- 
sented by the Community Choral So- 
ciety of Kingfisher College, under the 
direction of Dean Frederick L. Drake. 
The solo parts were well sustained by 
Myrtle Riley and Clyde Moffett. The 
program also included effective vocal 
solos by Leslie Grimes. Accompaniments 
were artistically played by Mrs. F. J. 
Till and Prof. Leland A. Coon. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—At the Sunset Club 
musicale on Jan. 31 the soloists were 
Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, soprano; Mrs. A. E. 
Boardman, contralto; A. E. Boardman, 
baritone; Mrs. James D. Hoge and Mrs. 
Douglas Ross, accompanists. The soloists 
for the D. A. R. musicale, Jan. 27, were 
Mme. Grace Towers, soprano; Mrs. Vin- 
cent McGrath, pianist; Mrs. F. L. Ash- 
ton, violinist; Mrs. Iris Ganfield, ’cellist; 
Alita Drew Eames and Mrs. Louis Dia- 
mond, accompanists, 





ee 


WHITINSVILLE, MAss. — Music-lovey 
in town have completed the organizatio; 
of a church choir with John A. West 
cott as secretary and treasurer. Th, 
plan is to give Whitinsville not only 
sacred music, but to arrange for concert 
music as well. A chorus choir has also 
been formed by the Congregationa] 
Church, with Mrs. Amos E. Whipple as 
director. 

* * * 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—A successful benefit 
concert was given recently at Goodwyn 
Institute under the management of a tal- 
ented young local pianist, Cecile Ozanne 
Wright. The program, which Miss 
Wright arranged and assisted in carry- 
ing out, was unusually fine and was en- 
couragingly received. The Arion Double 
Quartet, the Bloom String Orchestra au. 
several gifted artists participated. 

* * * 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The first of a 
series of winter musicales was given, 
Feb. 1, at the Hultman-McQuaid Con- 
servatory of Music. The program was 
presented by Madeline Foster, Lillian 
Marcus, Eleanor Aiken, Agnes Cleary 
and Jeannette Tasse, pupils of Paul 
Hultman, piano; George Wellington and 
Paul Vaka, organ pupils of Raymond C. 
Robinson, and Katherine Mulvey and 
Clarence Evans, pupils of Louis Schalk, 
teacher of singing. 

x * &* 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The second faculty 
program of the Conservatory of Music 
was given at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium 
recently before a large audience. The 
participants were Martha Young and 
Patrick O’Sullivan, pianists; Cecil Gor- 
don, contralto, and Charles Letzler, head 
of the violin department. Julia Levin, 
soprano, and Ruth Jones, a gifted little 
violinist, with Mrs. Newton Crawford 
at the piano, gave an enjoyable recital 
in the same hall. 

* * * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—“‘The Strings of the 
Orchestra” was the subject of a lecture 
given by Franz C. Bornschein before 
the classes in appreciation of music at 
the -Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, on 
Jan. 16 and 22. Illustrations were pre- 
sented by the Junior Orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Bornschein and solo examples 
were contributed by Herbert Bangs, vio- 
linist; Samuel Rabinovich, viola; Mau- 
rice Eisenberg, ’cellist, and Edwin Mof- 
fett, double bass. 

* * &* 

CHICAGO.—-The Shostac Quartet, with 
Grant Kimball, tenor, and Miriam Fuer- 
stenburg, pianist, as assisting artists, 
played a concert of chamber music Jan. 
30, in the City Club. Mabel Woodworth, 
violinist; Ruth Simmons, contralto; Ruth 
Hypes, soprano, and Adelaide H. Vincent 
were soloists for the Musicians’ Club of 
Chicago Jan. 29. Frances Nash, pianist 
of New York, was guest artist, Feb. 3, in 
the Ziegfeld Theater, playing pieces by 
Sibelius, Scott and Debussy. 

* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—Scipione Guidi, violin- 
ist and member of the fine arts depart- 
ment of Washburn College, has been 
asked to become soloist with the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra. Another 
member of the Washburn faculty to re- 
ceive recognition is Dean Horace White- 
house, who early in March will appear 
as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony. 
Dean Whitehouse will play a pipe organ 
concerto. From St. Louis he will pro- 
ceed on a recital tour of the East. 

* * 

MontcualR, N. J.—The Musicians’ 
Study Club gave a concert at Grace 
Church, Feb. 2, under the direction of 
Wilber Follett Unger. Eight of Mr. 
Unger’s artist-pupils played piano solos, 
Lily Meyer, Carolyn Meyer, Jeannette 
Jacobus, Gladys Clegg, Rertha Stammel- 
man, Ella Greenberg, Edwin Ulrich and 
Charles Roy Castner. The assisting 
artists were Mrs. Elizabeth Snavely, so- 
prano, and Francis O’Rourke, violinist. 
Mrs. Snavely, also a pupil of Mr. Unger, 
made her début on this occasion. Mr. 
O’Rourke, a young violin pupil of Ed- 
ward Fajans, was also heard. Mr. 
Unger was accompanist for both soloists. 


CHICAGO.—Mabel Lyons, pupil of How- 
ard Wells, was piano soloist, Jan. 28, 
with Alexander Zukovsky’s orchestra, 
playing Saint-Saéns’s G Minor Concerto 
with the orchestra and as a solo number 
Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Bessie Wagman, artist pupil of Alex- 
ander Nakutin, was soloist for Zukov- 
sky’s orchestra in a popular concert at 
the Jewish Educational Alliance. Edna 
Dolmage, soprano, and Franz _ Leslie 
Voigtmann, dramatic tenor, of the Ber- 
gey Chicago Opera School, sang scenes 
from “Lohengrin” and “Otello” as solo- 
ists on the same day for Ballmann’s Or- 
chestra. Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, 
was soloist for the American’ Symphony 
Orchestra in a concert backed by the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date 
of publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—New York, Feb. 17; El- 
mira, N. Y., Feb., 18; Buffalo, Feb. 19; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 21. 

Althouse, Paul—Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 

Anderton, Margaret—New York (Columbia 
University), Feb. 16. 

Auld, Gertrude—New York, Feb. 22. 

Austin, Florence—Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 
16; Tampa, Feb. 19; Savannah, Ga., Feb. 21; 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 23; Augusta, Ga., Feb. 
26; Washington, D. C., Feb. 28. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Fitchburg, 
22; Boston, Mar. 1 

Barstow, Vera—Baltimore, Feb. 16. 

Bauer, Harold—New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 17; Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 28. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 
20; N. Hampton, Mass. (Smith College), Feb. 
23; Boston (Boston Symphony Orchestra), 
Mar. 2. 

Beck, William—New York (A¢volian Hall), 
Feb. 26. 

Besserkirsky, Wassily—New York (Colum- 
bia University), Feb. 16. 

Biggs, Richard Seg eg pee (Erasmus 
High School), Feb. 18; orcester, Mass., 
Feb. 20; Asbury Park, N. J., Feb. 23; Brook- 
lyn (Erasmus High School), Feb. 25; Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 1. 

Bogert, Walter L.—New York (Columbia 


Feb. 


University), Feb. 20; New York (Institute 
Hall), Feb. 28. 
Brenner, Orina E.—New Milford, Conn., 


Feb. 20. 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Feb. 17. 

Buhlig, Richard—New York (Biltmore), 
Feb. 18. 

Casals, Susan Metcalfe—New York (A£olian 
Hall), Feb. 17; Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 28. 

Cavalieri-Muratore (Concert Tour)—San 
Diego, Feb. 17; Fresno, Feb. 20; Sacramento, 
Feb. 22; San Francisco, Feb. 25; San_Jase, 
Feb, 26; Santa Barbara, Feb. 28; Long Beach, 
Cal., Mar. 2; Los Angeles, Mar. 3; Denver, 
Mar. 7. 

Christie, Winifred—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Clark, Charles W.—Moorehead, Minn., Feb. 
16; Chicago, Mar. 4; Manitowoc, Wis.; Bald- 
win, Kan., Mar. 30. 

Claussen, Julia—New York, Feb. 22, 24. 

Cole, Ethel Cave—New York City (after- 
noon), Feb. 16; New York City (evening), 
Columbia University, Feb. 16; New York 
City, Feb. 17; Brunswick, Me., Feb. 19; 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 22; New York City, 
Feb. 23; Philadelphia, Feb. 25; Portland, 
Me., Feb. 28. 

Copeland, George—Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 
19; New York, Feb. 20; Cleveland, Mar. 8. 

Cord, Fay—Manchester, N. H., Feb. 26; 
Concord, Feb. 27. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Asbury M. E. 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 20. 

Culp, Julia—New Haven, Feb. 19; Hartford, 
Feb. 20; Nashville, Feb. 22; Fort Worth, 
Tex., Feb. 24; Dallas, Tex, Feb. 26; San 
Antonio, Feb. 28. 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Denver, Col., Feb. 17. 

Dale, Esther—Gloversville, N. Y., Feb. 16. 

Davies, Merlin—Derby, Conn., Feb. 20; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 27. 

Day, Louise—Alexandria, Ind., Feb. 26; In- 


dianapolis, Feb. 27; Edinburg, Feb. 28; 
Charleston, Ill., Mar. 1; Bloomington, Ind., 
Mar. 2. 

De Moss, Mary’ Hissem—Jersey City 


(Woman’s Club), Feb. 16; Watertown, N. Y., 
Mar. 1. 

Del Valle, Loretta—Key West, Fla., Feb. 
16; Havana, Cuba, Feb. 19, 21, 23; Mantanzas, 
Cuba, Feb. 24; Santiago de Cuba, Cuba, Feb. 
26, 27, 28; Camaguay, Mar. 1; Havana, Mar. 
2; St. Petersburg, Fla., Mar. 5; Tampa, Mar. 
6; St. Augustine, Fla., Mar. 7; Jacksonville, 
Fla., Mar. 8. 

Dubinsky, Viladimir—New York (Waldorf- 


Astoria), Feb. 18; Passaic, N. J., Feb. 26; 
Bay Ridge, High School, Brooklyn, Mar. 13. 


Easton, Florence—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Feb. 21; Columbus, Feb. 26; Richmond, 
Va., Mar. 3. 

Ellerman, Amy—New York, 
Watertown, N. Y., Mar. 1. 


Fabrizio, Carmine—Lawrence, Mass., Feb. 
18; Northampton, Mass., Feb. 21. 


Fay, Maude—New York, Feb. 19. 


Friedberg, Carl—Brooklyn, Feb. 16; New 
York, Mar. 9. 

Frijsh, Mme. Povia—Norwich, Conn., Feb. 
0. 


Feb. 25; 


. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (A%olian 
Hall), Feb. 16, 18; Chicago, Feb. 24. 


Galloway, Amelia—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Feb. 17. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 19. 

Gardner, (4£olian 


Samuel—New £York 
Hall), Feb. 24. 


Gates, Lucy—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 20. 


Gebhard, Heinrich—Attleboro, Mass., Feb. 
16; Hollidaysburg, Pa., Feb. 23. 

Gideon, Constance and WHenry—Boston 
(Faneuil Hall), Feb. 18; Lynn, Feb. 21; Rox- 
bury, Feb. 27; Melrose Highlands, Feb. 28. 


Gilbert, Harry—Brockton, Mass., Feb. 16; 
New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 18; Richmond, Va., 
Feb. 20; Bristol, Tenn., Feb. 22; New York 
(4£olian Hall), Feb. 27. 

Gills, Mme. Gabrielle—New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 27. 

Giorni, Aurelio—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Feb. 28. 

Gluck, Alma—Chicago, Feb. 25. 

Goode, Blanche—Fall River, Mass., Feb. 19. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Waltham (afternoon), 
Feb. 16; Southbridge (evening), Feb. 16; 
Franklin, N. H. (afternoon), Feb. 17; Tilton, 
N. H., Feb. 17; New York, Feb. 19; New 
Bedford, Feb. 20; Fitchburg, Feb. 21: Bev- 
erly, Feb. 23; Leominster (afternoon), Feb. 


26; Boston (evening), Feb. 26; Gloucester, 
Feb. 28. 

Graham, Mildred—New 
Hall), Feb. 16. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—New York, Feb. 17; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 15, 25 and Mar. 20. 


York (4®olian 


Hamlin, George—Chillicothe, O., Feb. 16; 
oe Ill., Feb. 20; Manitowoc, Wis., Feb. 
Hempel, Frieda—St. Louis, Feb. 16, 17; 


Detroit, Feb. 20; Rochester, Feb. 23; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Feb. 25; Philadelphia, Feb. 28. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Waltham 
(afternoon), Feb. 16; Southbridge (evening), 
Feb. 16; Franklin, N. H. (afternoon), Feb. 
17; Tilton, N. H. (evening), Feb. 17; New 
York, Feb. 19; New Bedford, Feb. 20; Fitch- 
burg, Feb. 21; Beverly, Feb. 23; Leominster 
(afternoon), Feb. 26; Boston (evening), Feb. 
26; Gloucester, Feb. 28. : 

Jacobinoff, Sascha—Philadelphia, 
and Mar. 13. 

Jefferds, Geneva—Boston 
Haydn Society), Feb. 18. 

Jorn, Karl—Denver, Col., Feb. 17. 

Kaiser, Marie—Kansas City, Feb. 16. 

Karle, Theo.—Lockport, Feb. 20; Balti- 
more, Feb. 22. ; 

Kouns, Nellie and Sara—Chicago, Feb. 18; 
Milwaukee, Feb. 15; La Grange, Ind., Mar. 2. 

Kreidler, lLouis—Oxford, “Miss., Feb. 23; 
Vonton, Iowa, Feb. 27. 

Leginska, Ethel—Cincinnati, Feb. 18; New 
York (4£olian Hall), Feb. 25, 

Leon, Mischa—St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12 to 18. 

Levy, Heniot—Oak Park, Ill., Feb. 16; 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 20; Chicago, Feb. 25. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, Feb. 15, 16, 
22 and 23; Omaha, Neb., Feb. 28; Min- 
neapolis (Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra), 
Mar. 1. 

Macbeth, Florence—Denver, Col., Feb. 17. 

Maclennan, Francis—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Feb. 21; Columbus, Feb. 26; Richmond, 
Va., Mar. 3. 

Mannes, Clara and David—Chicago, Feb. 
14; Cedar Rapids, Feb. 19, 20. 
PP eats Mollie—Wilmington, Del., Feb. 


Feb. 17 


(Handel and 


Martin, Frederic—Watertown, N. Y., March 
1; Bay Ridge, N. Y., March 13. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Providence, R. I. 
Feb, 18. 


“ee John—Boston, Feb. 18, 20, 22, 


McCue, Beatrice—Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 20. 

Miller, Christine—Northfield, Minn., Feb. 
16; Waterloo, Ia., Feb. 19; Minneapolis, Feb. 
20; Marshalltown, Ia., Feb. 22; Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 27; Forsythe, Ga., Feb. 28; Macon, Ga., 
Mar. 1; Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 5. 


Miller, Reed—Montclair, Feb. 20; River- 
head, L. I., Feb. 22. 
Morris, Etta Hamilton—Far Rockaway, 


Feb. 20; Brooklyn, Mar. 2, 6 
Moses, Myrtle—Chillicothe, O., Feb. 16. 
Nash, Frances—Worcester, Mass., Feb. 27. 


Neuhaus, Estelle, and J. Howe Clifford— 
New York (4®#olian Hall), Feb. 20. 


Orrell, Lucille—Lancaster, Pa., 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25. 


Parnell, Evelina—St. Louis, Feb. 16, 18. 

Powell, John—Detroit, Feb. 16. 

Pyle, Wynne—Minneapolis, Feb. 25. 

Purdy, Constance—Dunkirk, N. Y., Feb. 16; 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 17. 


Reardon, George Warren—Newark, N. J., 
Feb. 16. 

Reuter, Rudolph—Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 
23; Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 19; Huntington, 
W. Va., Feb. 20. 

Rio, Anita—Topeka, Kan., Feb. 19; Kansas 
City, Feb. 20. 

Roberts, Emma—Derby, Conn., Feb. 20. 

Roberts, George—Hickory, N. C., Feb. 16. 

Rogers, Francis—Boston, Feb. 18, 28; New 
York (4£olian Hall), Mar. 3. 

Ropps, Ashley—Statesboro, Ga., Feb. 20; 
Sandersville, Ga., Feb. 21; Hawkinsville, 
Ga., Feb. 22; Cordele, Ga., Feb. 23; Tifton, 
Ga., Feb. 24; Moultrie, Ga., Feb. 26; Tifton, 
Ga., Feb. 27; Quitman, Ga., Feb. 28. 

FP aca Herman—Schenectady, N. Y., Feb. 


Feb. 19: 


t 


sontnede, .Carlos—Lawrenceville, N. J.,-Feb. 


Schnitzer, 
Feb. 18. 

Schutz, Christine—Newark, Feb. 20; Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 28; Philadelphia, Mar. 1. 

Seagle, Oscar—Denton, Tex., Feb. 17; Nor- 
wich, Conn., Feb. 23. 

Sharlow, Myrna—Attleboro, Mass., Feb. 
16; Waltham, Mass., Feb. 19; Winchester 


(Calumet Club), Feb. 20; Pasadena, Cal. (and 
Western tour), Feb. 27. 


Samoiloff, Lazar S.—New York (oli: 
Hall), Feb.’ 22. = ee 


Schofield, Edgar—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18. 
ta Loyal Phillips—Natick, Mass., Feb. 


Germaine—Providence, R. L., 


Shepherd, Betsy Lane—New York, Feb. 16: 
Syracuse, Feb. 27. 


Swain, Edwin—Pasadena, Feb. 16; Stock? 
ton, am, py: oe seaneiees, Feb. 21; Sacra- 
mento, Feb. ; Reno, Nev., Feb. 25; “ 
Utah, Feb. 28. — 


Smith, Ethelynde—Huron, S. D., Mar. 1. 


Sorrentino, Umberto—Southern Tour, Jan. 
29-Feb. 20. 


Spalding, Albert—Key West, Fla., Feb. 16; 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 19, 21, 23; Matanzas, 
Cuba, Feb. 24; Santiago de Cuba, 26, 27, 28; 
Camaguay, Mar. 1; Havana, Mar. 2; St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Mar. 5; Tampa, Mar. 6; 
St. Augustine, Fla., Mar. 7; Jacksonville, 
Fla., Mar. 8. 


Sonin, Frances, and Adele 
York (4£olian Hall), Feb. 22. 


Splering, Theodore—Chicago, Feb. 21. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—Augusta, Ga., Feb. 
16; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 18; Toronto, 
Can., Feb. 20; Kitchener, Ont., Can., Feb. 21; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 23; Canton, O., Feb. 
26; Chicago, Feb. 27; Bloomington, Ill., Feb. 
ai wr York, Mar. 3; Hanover, N. H., 

ar. 


Starr, 
Feb. 19. 


Sutro, The Misses—Boston, Feb. 20. 
Teyte, Maggie—Chicago, Feb. 25. 


Kaetz—New 


Evelyn—New York (A®olian Hall), 


Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 
Feb. 16, 22. 

Thibaud, Jacques—Minneapolis, Feb. 23. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Bryn Mawr, Feb. 19; 
Washington, Feb. 24. 

Vane, Sybil—New York 
Feb. 23. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Montclair, Feb. 20; 
Riverhead, L. 1., Feb. 22. 

Wagner, Marie Louise—New York (Catho- 
lic Oratorio Society), Feb. 26 

Wheeler, William—New York, Feb. 18. 

White, Roderick—Norwich, Conn., Feb. 2: 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Andover, Mass., 
Feb. 17. 

Wyman, Loraine, and Howard Brockway— 
Chicago, Feb. 16; Pittsburgh (20th Century 
Club), Feb. 19; New York, Feb. 23; Farming- 
ton, Feb. 24; Buffalo, Feb. 27; Albany, Feb. 
28. 

Zeisler, 


Zimbalist, Efrem—Chicago, Feb. 25. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

Apollo Quartet—Gardner, Mass., Feb. 23; 
Reading, Mass., Feb. 25; New Britain, Conn., 
Feb. 28. 

Biltmore Musicale 
more), Feb. 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 17; Worcester, Mass., 
Feb. 27. 


(4£olian Hall), 


Fannie Bloomfield—Chicago, Feb. 





New York (Hotel Bilt- 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 


Feb. 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24; Milwaukee, Feb. 26. 
Fischer Quartet, Elsa—New York, Feb. 17; 
New York, Feb. 22; Chicago, Feb. 28. 
Franko, Sam (Concert of Old Music)—New 
York (4£olian Hall), Feb. 16. 


Gamble Concert Party—Georgetown, S. C., 
Feb. 17. 


Harvard Club Concerts—Harvard Club, 
New York; Hoffman String Quartet, Feb. 18; 
W. Resnikoff, Feb. 25. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor, Adolf Tandier)—Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 
1G, 1%, 26; Mar. 2, 3, 16; 1%, Apr... 6, 7. 

Margulles Trio—New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 20. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Denver, 
Col., Feb. 16, 17; Hutchinson, Kan., Feb. 18; 
Omaha, Neb., Feb. 19; Minneapolis, Feb. 23; 
St. Paul, Feb. 24; Minneapolis, Feb. 25; Mar. 
2, 4, 23. 

Music School Settlement of New York— 
Assisted by New York Community Chorus, 
a Concert, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
‘eb. 1 


New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York (A®olian Hall), Feb. 27. 


New York Community Chorus—Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 16. 


Patterson, Eleanor, Concert Co.—Geneseo, 
N. Y., Feb. 9; Oil City, Pa., Feb. 23; Dubois, 
Pa., Feb. 24; Olean, N. Y., Feb. 26; Corning, 
N. Y., Feb. 27-28. 

People’s Symphony Concert—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Feb. 23. 

Philharmonic sony of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 18, 22, 23, 25, Mar. 
1, 2, 3; Brooklyn, Feb. 11. 

Salzedo Harp Ensemble—New York (Archi- 
tectural League), Feb. 26. 

San Francisco Symphony ' Orchestra — 
a em, Feb. 16, 18; Oakland, Cal., 

eb. 


~ 


Schroeder Trio—Brunswick, Me., Feb. 19; 
Portland, Me., Feb. 28. 

_Smith College Club Benefit Concert—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 20, Soloists, 
Maria Barrientos and Eugene Ysaye. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis 
Feb. 16, 17, 18, 23; Mar. 4, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17 
18, 23, 24, 25; Columbia, Mo., Mar. 5. 

_ “‘Societée des Instruments Anciens’’—New 
York (Little Theatre), Feb. 23. 

Symphony Society of New York—AZcvolian 
Hall, Feb. 16, 18. 

Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 22; Globe 
Musical Club, New York, Feb. 25; New York 
(AXolian Hall), Feb. 26. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Newark, 
N. J., Feb. 16; Brooklyn, Feb. 18; New York 
City, Feb. 19, 21; Brooklyn, Feb. 25; New 
York City, Feb. 27; Brooklyn, Mar. 4. 

Trio de Lutéce—Baltimore, Feb. 16; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Feb. 17; Washington, Pa., Feb. 
19; Beaver Falls, Pa., Feb. 20. 

_ Young People’s Symphony Concerts—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 24. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Camrose, Feb. 16; Van- 
couver, Feb. 17; Spokane, Wash., Feb. 19; 
Pullman, Wash., Feb. 20; Walla Walla, Feb. 
22; Pomona, Cal., Feb. 24; Santa Barbara, 
Feb. 26; Los Angeles, Mar. 2, 5. 








SORRENTINO TOURS SOUTH 


Italian Tenor Aided by Adele Petit and 
George Roberts 


Umberto Sorrentino has been winning 
new laurels on his Southern tour. On 
Feb. 2 he appeared at La Grange, Ga., 
where his singing won hearty approval 
from his audience. His offerings included 
arias from “Tosca” and “Pagliacci” and 
also some American songs, R. H. Prut- 
ting’s “Love’s Majesty” being especially 
singled out for favor. 

Adele Petit, a young pianist who has 
studied in New York with Leslie J. 
Hodgson, has been making good on this 
tour, playing some Chopin works and 
the Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase. On 
Feb. 5 these artists appeared in Augusta, 
Ga., again meeting with much favor. 
There was much interest in Miss Petit’s 
appearance, as Augusta is her home city 
and she had studied there before leaving 
for New York to continue her piano 
career. George Roberts is the able ac- 
ro uae for Mr. Sorrentino on this 
our. 





Miss Gerhardt’s Accompanist 


In MusicAL AMERICA of Feb. 10, in the 
Boston correspondence, it was erroneous- 
ly stated that Elena Gerhardt’s accom- 
panist was Philip Gordon. The credit 
should have gone to Walter Golde, who 
has played for all of Miss Gerhardt’s re- 
citals this season. 














Bernard Listemann 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 11.—Bernard Liste- 
mann, violinist and founder of the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Society in 1879, died 
to-day at his home in Chicago of heart 
disease. Mr. Listemann was once con- 
certmaster of the Thomas Orchestra in 
New York. He was born in Germany 
seventy-six years ago and was made 
court violinist to the Prince of Schwartz- 
burg at seventeen. In 1867 he came to 
America and for many years devoted 
himself to concert work. He leaves a 
widow, four sons and a daughter. 


Mr. Listemann studied with David, 
Vieuxtemps and Joachim. He founded 
the Boston Philharmonic Club and in 
1879 organized the Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra, out of which grew the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He was engaged 
in teaching and concert work in this 
country for forty-nine years. 


Anthony Mallek 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Prof. Anthony Mal- 
lek, honorary president of the Polish- 
American Organists’ Association, died 
Saturday morning. He was a pioneer or- 
ganizer of choirs and singing societies 
among the Poles of the United States. He 
founded the Polish Singers’ Alliance of 
America, of which he was the chief di- 
rector for years. At the time of his 
death, he was an honorary chief direc- 
tor of it. Professor Mallek devoted a 
great part of his life to fostering Polish 
national, religious, folk and patriotic 
songs and melodies which were forbidden 
in Poland under her foreign rulers be- 
cause they had thrilled the Polish nation 
during its struggle for freedom. He 


was born in Poland under Prussian rule 
in 1851, and fled to this country during 
the Franco-Prussian war to escape serv- 
ice in the Prussian army. F. W. 


Susan Pearson Anthony 


BosTon, Feb. 8.—Mrs. Susan Pearson 
Anthony, mother of Charles Anthony, the 
well known Boston pianist and teacher, 
and wife of Gardner C. Anthony, dean of 
the Engineering School at Tufts College, 
died yesterday at her residence, 14 Pro- 
fessors Row, Tufts College, after an ill- 

ness of several months’ duration. Mrs. 
Anthony before her marriage was Susan 
Pearson. She was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., and received her musical educa- 
tion at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston. Mrs. Anthony was a 
capable pianist, and all her life has been 
closely identified with music and its in- 
terests in and about this city. 

W. H. L. 


Elizabeth Wellemeyer 


CHARLES City, IA., Feb. 10.—Elizabeth 
Wellemeyer of Charles City, Iowa, died 
Friday after a brief illness. Miss Welle- 
meyer was at the time of her death in- 
structor of music in the Public Schools 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, which position she 
had held for seven years. She was wide- 
ly known throughout Iowa as a singer 
and a public school instructor of music. 


Mrs. Gertrude Campbell Clark 


Mrs. Gertrude Campbell Clark, prom- 
inent in musical circles in Brooklyn, died 
at her home there on Feb. 8. She was 
for ten years organist of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church and was 
a member of the Opera Club of Man- 
hattan, the Cambridge Club and the 
Froebel Society of Brooklyn. 


A. Le Roy Conkey 


NEw MiLForD, CONN., Feb. 8.—A. Le 
Roy Conkey, known throughout western 
Connecticut as a music teacher, died of 
heart disease in a railroad train here 
last week. For many years he was pro- 
fessor of music in Ingleside School. Mr 
Conkey was sixty-three years | “~ ‘ 
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MCCORMACK OFFERS 
TWO NATIVE GROUPS 


Half of His Program Devoted to 
American Composers—Sings 
Mac Dowell Songs 


JOHN McCORMACK, tenor, song recital, 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Feb. 11, assisted 
by Donald McBeath, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist. The program: 

“Ingannato una fol zolta’’ (from “Agrip- 
pina’), Handel; ‘‘Beyl’ occhi’’ (from ‘‘Rod- 
rigo”’), Handel; “The Vision,” Mozart; “To 

Chloe,” Mozart; Mr. McCormack. Romance, 

Wieniawski, Mr. McBeath. Four Songs, by 

E. A. MacDowell: ‘“Menie,” “Long ago, 

sweetheart mine,’ ‘Merry Maiden Spring,” 

“As the gloaming shadows creep,’’ Mr. Mc- 

Cormack. “Spanish Dance,” Granados- 

Kreisler; “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler; Mr. Mc- 

Beath. Irish Folk Songs: “The Lagan Love 

Song,” arranged by Harty; “The Light o’ the 

Moon,” arranged by Hughes; “Sal Oge 

Ruadh” (ancient Connaught air), arranged 

by Carl Hardebeck; “Nelly, my love and 

me,” arranged by Dr. Joyce; Mr. McCormack. 

“LT, Abeille,’ Francois Schubert; Mazurka, 

Wieniawski; Mr. McBeath. “One year 

(1914-1915),” H. T. Burleigh; “Unmindful 

of the Roses,” Edwin Schneider; “The Day 

is done,” Margaret Ruthven Lang; “Before 
the Dawn,” George W. Chadwick; Mr. Mc- 

Cormack. 


As if celebrating his taking out his 
first papers for naturalization as an 
American citizen, Mr. McCormack de- 


voted two of his four groups to songs by 
native composers. The tenor performed 
a distinct service to the cause of Mac- 
Dowell’s music by bringing forward four 
of that composer’s worthy and lesser 
known songs, of which “Long Ago” and 
“As the gloaming shadows” stood out by 
virtue both of their content and of the 
singer’s interpretation of them. A fa- 
mous MacDowell song, “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” was given as encore. Of the later 
group Mr. McCormack was wise in re- 
introducing Burleigh’s stirring “One 
Year,” an epitome of the personal trag- 
edies resulting from the war. Mr. 
Schneider rose to acknowledge the ap- 
plause for his tuneful song. Mr. McCor- 
mack gave of his most eloquent lyric 
singing in the Chadwick song. 

Although Mr. McCormack was strug- 
gling against a cold, one would never 
have guessed it from the pure, fresh 
beauty of his voice. This was manifest- 
ed happily in the group of classic airs, 
of which the tenor is one of the foremost 
exponents to-day. The Irish melodies 
were, of course, done inimitably, and fol- 
lowed by three encores. At the close an 
added “O, That We Two Were Maying” 





‘ of Nevin—beautifully sung—would not 
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John McCormack as a Recitalist, Sketch ed by Gregg 


suffice, and the enthusiasts besieged the 
stage for some fifteen minutes until “I 
Hear You Calling Me” was granted 
them. One of the earlier encores was 
Kreisler’s “Old Refrain.” 

Donald McBeath’s playing made its 
usual pleasing impression upon the au- 


dience, and he was compelled to give en- 
cores after his groups, one of these being 
the Beethoven. Minuet. Edwin Schneider 
again provided Mr. McCormack with the 
exemplary accompaniments that are to 


-be expected of this sterling pianist. 
K. S. C 











Mme. Farrar Remains Seated 
When Nation’s Hymn is Played 








HE custom of rising when the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” is played in public 

in America is apparently not followed at 
the present crisis by Geraldine Farrar, 
the soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. At the Maxine Elliott Thea- 
ter, New York, on Feb. 10, at the close 
of one of the short plays given by Ger- 
trude Kingston’s company, the orchestra 
played the national anthem. Men and 


women in the audience rose from their 
chairs and joined in the singing. Miss 
Farrar, an American-born singer, kept 
her seat, while Lou-Tellegen, her hus- 
band, a French citizen, arose. 

Her action was considered strange, in- 
asmuch as she herself had stood upon the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and led in the singing of the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” In 1915 German papers 
published a letter supposed to have come 
from Miss Farrar in which she said in 
part: “I am a Germanophile, through 
and through. I am much too loyal to 
Germany to amuse the American people 
or to oblige them.” 

Miss Farrar’s action at the theater 
caused no demonstration. A _ reporter 
from the New York Tribune telephoned 
to her, asking for an explanation of her 
attitude. Her husband, who answered 


the phone at the Biltmore Hotel, said 
that Miss Farrar considered it foolish for 
anyone to question her in regard to the 
incident. 

“Was Miss Farrar feeling ill or sud- 
denly faint?” the reporter asked. 

“No,” he snapped. 





OPERA DIRECTOR AS “SUPER” 





How European War Played Havoc with 
Career of Emil Greder 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 10.—The way war can 
lay violent hands on those apparentl 
far from its influence and wrenc 
their whole lives out of shape is illus- 
trated in the experience of Emil Greder, 
who at one time was court singer to the 
King of Saxony. 

Three years ago Greder was a well- 
to-do operatic director; to-day he is pen 
niless—a “super” in the play “Arms 
and the Girl” at the Blackstone Theatre. 
He has lost both his voice and his hear- 
ing, and can earn only eighteen dollars 
a week as part of the “German army,” 
marching up and down the stage and pre- 
senting arms. 

Herr Greder was living in Australia 
when the war declarations exploded. His 
property was there, and he was a natu- 


ralized Australian, although born in Ber- 
lin. But, when the war began, his goods 
were confiscated, and he was ordered out 
of the country. He could not go back to 
Germany because technically he was a 
British citizen, and his wife was Austra- 
lian born. He came to ‘Chicago, and 
one day was held up on the street, robbed 
of his money, and knocked unconscious. 
When he recovered he was deaf and had 
lost his singing voice. 

Greder used to work with Siegfried 
Wagner, Muck and Hertz producing 
operas in Stuttgart, Berlin, Dresden and 
Leipsic. F. W. 





Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, when ap- 
pearing at the Ann Arbor Music Festival 
in May next, will sing the réle of Am- 
neris in Verdi’s “Aida” instead of Aida, 
the réle originally planned for her by 
the festival authorities. 


OBERHOFFER VISIT 
STIRS LOS ANGELES 


Concerts of His Symphony Arouse 
Interest in the Local 
Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 7.—Last night 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
closed its engagement for four concerts 
with a Strauss-Wagner program at Trin- 
ity Auditorium, to an audience that 
nearly filled the house. In bringing this 
orchestra to Los Angeles, Manager L. E. 
Behymer gave the city an orchestral 
treat unsurpassed in its history. 

Los Angeles will not ordinarily give 


large patronage to Sunday afternoon 
concerts—and yet here comes this or- 
chestra, unknown to the bulk of the pub- 
lic, and the big Temple auditorium is 
filled to the roof—another record 
smashed. The program was not popular 
in the sense of being less weighty than 
the usual symphony program, nor were 
the prices particularly low; yet the audi- 
ence was twice the size of that for the 
second concert of the orchestra, the fol- 
lowing night. 

The closing concert last night offered 
unusual attractions, the new “Alpine” 
symphony by Strauss and as _ soloist, 
Marcella Craft, singing the arrangement 
of the big “Salomé” scene, made for her 
by Richard Strauss. Little wonder the 
house was nearly sold out! 

This visit of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra doubtless will be of much assistance 
in creating public interest in the local 
orchestra, for the latter makes a fine 
showing in the face of the large support 
the visiting orchestra has in its home 
city, a kind of support the many local 
millionaires do not give our orchestra. 

Elbert L. Carpenter, president of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, is visiting Los Angeles and was 
present at the concerts given by his band. 
As Director Oberhoffer said: “He is the 
angel of the orchestra and his musical 
interest, his wealth and his large influ- 
ence all have combined into the most 

owerful lever the orchestra has had in 

inneapolis.” His one piece of advice 
to Los Angeles orchestral interests was, 
“Get the money.” 

Coming West on this trip, Marcella 
Craft brought her parents from Chicago 
and installed them in a home she pur- 
chased in Riverside, which was her home 
before she left for her European study. 
Miss Craft is a particular favorite here 
and received an ovation last = “ 








An officer on leave from the Somme 
told a representative of London Tit-Bits 
that songs extolling the heroism of sol- 
diers are strictly barred by the men 
themselves at their “sing-songs.” The 
men will lustily chorus the most absurd 
ditties, but the singer who tries the 
“Hero Boy” strain is seeking trouble. At 
one concert an officer ventured on a song 
of the “When My Soldier Boy Comes 
Home” type. He never got to the end 
of even the first verse. 





Contracts have been closed for the ap- 
pearance next season of Arthur Middle- 
ton, the Metropolitan basso, at Boston, 
Providence, Worcester, Springfield and 
Pittsburgh, in an important series of 
concerts. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They cootain more valuable improvements than all others 
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Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
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